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DOORS 


without an equal in 


Beauty, Quality and Durability 


These doors are rapidly replacing the older styles 
of construction 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Doors that appeal . the Home Builder 


made with 3-ply veneered panels that do not 
Check, Warp or Shrink, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


Easy to Work Easy on Tools 
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The wood that appeals to the mechanic as well 
as to the house owner. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


WEED LUMBER CO., Weed, California 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 
























True Preparedness 
Means Order Now 


Crom and Waar Materials 
Take.the Available Cars. 


Reservation StO ck, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 





A new list of Specials :— 
Try Some of These: — 


15M’ 2” 1s & 2s Hard Maple 
40M’ 2” No. 1, 2, 3 Com. Hard Maple 
275M’ 5/4” Log run Hard Maple 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 





: : 75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
300M’ 1” Log run Basswood 50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 9 “4 eae J a 1 ae 
225M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Birch wR x6—12' No. 2 Hemloc 

70M’ 5/4” No. 3 Com. Birch / 20M ft. 2n8—20' Bar Hlenloek: 
200M’ 6/4” No. 2 C. & B. Sap Gum SC ar ee ae ee 
200M’ S” Ge & B. Plain Red Gum ae ol 75 M ft. 2x10_10’ Mer, ee 
. Heml 
10M’ 2” No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak Planing 20M fe 2x12—18 Mer. Hemlock 
Birch—All grades and _ thicknesses that stock —< ae 
oo ; can b 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Heml 
We Take Great Pride in Our Good Hardwoods. cailled. 128 Mft, 1288/16’ Mer, Hemlock, 











Write or Wire for Prices. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NEY CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 


& 
T ipler fad Gro ssman WIS. Inspection and tally at mill finai. It is not necessary to pay 


for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 


Manufacturers umb r chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
and Wholesalers L e O. time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 2222:"s.. Wisconsin The Menominee Indian Mills, 


(Watch this space) s NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. a. J 
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The Government Should Deal Promptly 
With Treasonable Labor Agitation 


The situation among the lumber manufacturers of 
the Pacific Northwest, as indicated by telegraphic 
despatches and stories printed on page 37 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling of the activi- 
ties of the I. W. W. in that section, is both deplorable 
and disgraceful in the extreme. 

Dispatches from Washington indicate that at a meet- 
ing held in that city on Aug. 1 southern pine manu- 
facturers were told very plainly that, regardless of any 
other business they might have on their books at much 
better prices, they would be expected to supply 
promptly material for Government ships, and the inti- 
mation was broadly given that, unless they did this, 
the Shipping Board would be compelled to utilize the 
great power that has been given it by Congress and 
commandeer plants and materials. Of course this ex- 
treme measure will not become necessary, for the manu- 
facturers will supply the material that is needed. 

In this connection, however, in all fairness, the great 
powers of the Federal Government should be invoked 
for the protection of lumber manufacturers in the 
West whose plants are idle because of the unpatriotic 
acts of members of a lawless organization styling it- 
self ‘‘Industrial Workers of the World.’’ In the face 
of the great necessity that confronts the Government 
for supplying ships and materials for the army that is 
being organized and mobilized it seems incredible that 
the authorities at Washington would continue to sit idly 
by and permit lawless and unpatriotic labor to run things 
with high hand as it has in the Pacific Northwest. 
Evidently believing that it has nothing to fear from 


the Government, and with blatant disregard of all the 
proprieties, the general- secretary and treasurer of the 
I, W. W. organization even went so far this week as to 
telegraph an ultimatum to the President of the United 
States, threatening a general strike of miners and 
harvest workers of the country if certain demands 
were not met. At a time when farmers are urged to 
produce to the utmost of their capacity, the head of 
this treasonable and unpatriotic organization sends to 
the President of the United States a threat to use his 
power to call from their labor sixty thousand agri- 
cultural workers, just at a time when the crops are to 
be harvested; at a time when millions of the flower of 
the manhood of the United States are being called to 
the colors, giving up homes and positions, to go to 
the front and fight the battles of a world democracy, 
the wheels of industry are clogged, mills and mines are 
closed, and anarchy reigns because this organization, 
drunk with its supposed power, flaunts even the Presi- 
dent himself and does more to interfere with the suc- 
cess of American arms than all of the German armies 
could accomplish at this particular time. 

We laud Government officials for their firmness in 
dealing with manufacturers who may be disposed not 
to give their best efforts to the prompt fulfillment of 
the Government’s program. 

Then why sit supinely by and submit to the dicta- 
tions of a lawless element that, seemingly, has no 
patriotism, no love of country, and no thought for the 
disaster that might befall America should these plans 
not go forward without interruption? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is high 
time that the Government, with a strong hand, take 
hold of the situation in the West and make it possible 
for the mills to resume and continue operations with- 
out interruption, in order that ships may be built, can- 
tonments constructed, and the war be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor. 





Clearing the Way For Shipbuilding 
Material 


That the shipbuilding situation that has been so be- 
clouded and delayed thru controversies and misunder- 
standings is now in a fair way to be straightened out 
thru the vigorous, businesslike manner in which Chair- 
man E, N. Hurley and Admiral Capps have taken hold 
of the vexatious problem seems certain. 

Evidently believing that a face-to-face talk with the 
men charged with providing the materials for wooden 
ships would produce better results than dealing with 
them thru agents or by correspondence, Mr. Hurley in- 
vited southern pine manufacturers to come to Washing- 
ton for a conference, and more than one hundred of 
them were present at this conference, which was held 
on Aug. 1. 

As indicated by the telegraphic report of this meet- 
ing on page 34 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, some pretty plain speaking was indulged in. 
There were no frills nor flourishes. The lumbermen 
were told that the number of wooden ships to be built 
would be limited only by the amount of material that 
could be supplied within the necessary time. That the 
mills will be expected to furnish this material for Gov- 
ernment ships regardless of any other business they 
may have on their books is indicated in the statement 
of Admiral Capps, who said: 

‘‘The ship schedule must be gotten out ahead of 
everything. We want to meet the situation as sympa- 
thetically as possible, but we want all the cards on the 
table. Don’t let dollars and cents come ahead of pa- 
triotism. The Shipping Board does not want to have 
to expose the great power it possesses.’’ 

Later in the meeting Mr. Hurley called on the manu- 
facturers, each in turn, to make a frank statement of 
their facilities for handling ship schedules, what Gov- 
ernment contracts they have and what difficulties they 
are experiencing. This gave an opportunity for the 
lumbermen to tell the board directly of the things they 
are up against, such as unnecessary delays by the 
Government in furnishing final specifications for the 
ships, inability to secure cars in which to make prompt 
shipment, and difficulties encountered in meeting some 
of the requirements that might be waived by the 


Government without detriment to, but rather to the 
advantage of, the shipbuilding program. These state- 
ments, without doubt, made an impression upon the 
board and the way will be made easier for promptly 
handling the ship schedules. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that there are 
no more patriotic citizens in America than are the 
southern lumbermen, and now that a real business man 
is at the head of the Shipping Board and there is com- 
plete harmony in its ranks ship schedules. will be han- 
dled in a sensible, businesslike way and the whole power 
of the southern lumber industry will be thrown into 
the seales for the Government and shipbuilding ma- 
terial in abundance will be supplied. 
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Desire for Homes Shown in Growth of 


Building and Loan Associations 

During the last ten years the number of members of 
building and loan associations has increased from 1,699,- 
714 to 3,568,342, or practically a growth of 110 percertt. 
Today the associations have assets of $1,696,707,041, an 
increase in value of 14 percent over 1916 and of 150 
percent in ten years. This money is all for the purpose 
of building homes. 

Lumbermen should view with pleasure the growth of 
these associations, which has been attended by no shout- 
ing or agitation. The fact that they do grow quietly is 
convincing proof that the desire of the people of the 
United States is constantly increasing for homes that 
are owned by their occupants. It is true, of course, that 
the size of the resources of such companies is no criterion 
of present building activities, but it is equally true that 
practically every dollar involved will some day be used 
in paying for a home that is to be built. That is another 
feature well worth noting—that this money is to be ex- 
pended in building houses and not. for the transfer of 
houses already built from one man to another. It is all new 
business. The growth of the building and loan associations 
presents another proof that the “«Buy a Home’’ cam- 
paign has a very sound basis upon which to build, and 
that is the desire for a home in the hearts of all men. 





Providing Transportation for Govern- 


ment Material 

The Railroad War Board of the American Railway 
Association has worked out with representatives of the 
Government an arrangement for the movement of Gov- 
ernment material. Under this arrangement the Govern- 
ment will give advance notice to the War Board’s Com- 
mission on Car Service whenever orders are to be placed 
for material or supplies amounting to more than. ten 
carloads. The Government will also, when necessary, issue 
orders to the railroads, instructing them to provide the 
number of cars specified within the specified time and at 
the designated shipping point or points. 

The railroads have been instructed strictly to limit such 
requisitions of cars to the loading specified in the Gov- 
ernment’s order and special care will be used to prevent 
their diversion to private use in any way or to the ship- 
ment of other Government material than that for which 
they were originally intended. 

Special envelopes will also be provided for waybills 
upon such shipments, these envelopes to carry the bend 
ings, printed in large type, ‘‘ United States Government, 
‘<United States Army Supplies,’’ ‘‘ United States Navy,’’ 
‘<United States Shipping Board.’’ The instructions are 
not clear as to whether separate envelopes for each head- 
ing will be provided or whether all four headings are to 
be printed on the one envelope and the proper one to be 
indicated by check mark. The waybills, themselves, are 
also to be prominently marked ‘‘ United States Freight, 
Expedite.’’ ’ 

These instructions permit the placing of special cards 
of individual form upon ears to identify their contents, 
such ecards to be ‘provided either by departments of the 
Government or by the individual railroads. Any expedient 
of this sort is welcomed which will assist in the prompt 
movement of Government supplies. 





Facts That Should Open the Eyes of 


Hesitating Customers 

The attention of retailers is especially called to a 
general letter recently sent by the Thompson Yards 
(Ine.), of Minneapolis, to its local sales managers, 
printed on page 42 of this issue. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the state- 
ments made therein with regard to present and pros- 
pective labor costs entering into building construction are 
entirely sound, and that they present an almost unan- 
swerable argument against postponing the erection of any 
needed buildings. This angle of the problem has per- 
haps hitherto received less attention than it deserves, in 
view of the fact that therein is found an effectual anti- 
dote for the hue and ery about ‘‘high prices’’ of lumber. 

As the Thompson letter so clearly points out, no student 
of industrial conditions ventures to predict any general 
lowering of the wage level during the progress of the 
war or for at least a very considerable period after the 
signing of peace treaties. The enormous amount of re- 
construction and rehabilitation required after the war; 
the supplying of the world’s normal needs in a thousand 
directions, temporarily diminished or suspended because 
of the more urgent military demands; the tremendous 
depletion of the world’s supply of labor thru death, 
wounds and disease, all point to the present level of labor 
cost being fully maintained, and very possibly materially 
advanced. Therefore to postpone building operations 
in the vague hope that lumber prices may be somewhat 
lower three or four years hence, in the face of the cer- 
tainty that labor, representing approximately one-half 
the total outlay, will cost as much or more than now, is 
surely an unwise policy. 

In building a barn or a house the owner ordinarily 
counts on either tangible or intangible returns from it. 
That is, in the case of a barn or other utility structure 
he expects direct or indirect financial returns from the 
investment, while in the case of a home he expects re- 


turns in the form of increased convenience, comfort and 
general satisfaction. Therefore the loss of these tangible 
or intangible dividends during the period of postpone- 
ment must be charged against any trifling annual saving 
made by doing without, which saving in any event is 
probably apparent rather than real. 

Dealers will do well to equip themselves with all the 
facts in favor of proceeding with any contemplated build- 
ing operations, so that they may be able to convince 
doubters that after all right now is an excellent time to 
build, and that delay is more likely to bring a penalty 
than a profit. 





Revised Southern Specifications for the 


Wooden Ships 


The southern sawmill firms that had accepted contracts 
for the furnishing of ship material for Government con- 
tracts were delayed for some time in starting to get out 
this material by the lack of specifications, those originally 
issued being later recalled for further revision. It was 
stated that this revision was in the interest of greater 
simplicity, and ease in supplying the timber. 

The revised specifications have now appeared under 
date of July 9. No attempt will be made here to review 
all of the changes, but only the most noticeable ones. 

The specifications as to the knees required are more 
definite, stating that these should be in ‘natural crooks, 
and a table is given of approximate dimensions. The 
thicknesses range from 4 inches up to 16 inches; the 
lengths of the long arm from 314 to 6 feet and up; the 
lengths of the short arm from 2 to 3 feet and up. There 
has also been some amplification of the woods in which 
these may be supplied, which now include live or white 
oak, tamarack, spruce, cypress and white cedar. 

There are required for the building of the standard ship 
775 knees of all dimensions, but while some difficulty in 
obtaining this material is suggested by the character of 
the specifications this is not of particular interest to 
the yellow pine manufacturers, inasmuch as they are 
required to submit their bills only on the complete list 
of yellow pine items, leaving the material to be cut from 
other woods for others to furnish. 

The specifications for treenails indicate that they may 
be furnished in either white oak or black locust, and.a 
further suggestion is made in a note for the benefit of 
firms which do not have facilities for manufacturing 
the finished treenails but which wish to supply rough 
oak stock from which they may be turned. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a discrepancy appears here in the speci- 
fications as printed. The note states that the finished 
size on item No. 1 is 1% inches diameter by 26 inches 
in length, while the table of specifications gives the 
diameter as 13g inches. On item No. 3 the finished size 
is stated as 136 by 36 inches, whereas the table of speci- 
fications gives it as 1144 by 26 inches. On item No. 2, of 
which the largest quantity, 12,500, is required for each 
ship, the table and the note agree in giving the size as 
1% by 32 inches. For each item the rough size is sug- 
gested as 114 inches square. 

The several items under ‘‘flitch timber frames’? are all 
to be 12 inches in thickness and to be left with bark 
edges. The widths shown in the schedule are the widths 
measured inside the bark at the narrowest part of the 
flitch. 

In the heavier timbers substitution of Douglas fir for 
yellow pine is permitted, altho in the case of the keels, 
keelsons, flitch timber frames and stanchions the larger 
dimensions called for by the fir ship schedule must be 
supplied. 

Certain of the oak timbers may be furnished by the 
mills either hewn or sawed, but if furnished hewn they 
must be square,edged and run a full quarter inch over 
the specified sizes. On any other finished timbers gross 
rough sizes may be furnished by mutual arrangement 
with the mill if it so desire. 

Items 40 feet long and over and 18 by 18 inches and 
over in yellow pine may also be furnished by the mills 
either hewn or sawn, with the same provision applying 
to oak timbers quoted above. 

In not to exceed 20 percent of the items, white oak 
flitch timber frames may be substituted for yellow pine. 

All inspections will be made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at the mills where the material is manufactured. 

It is likely that the work of getting out the material 
will now actively proceed at the mills that have these 
contracts. Many of these mills have for some time been 
selecting and getting in timber for this purpose. Of 
timber especially selected-for quality it is probable that 
somewhere around 40 percent will be represented in the 
measurement of the ship material which may be pro- 
duced, while it will be necessary to convert the rest of 
the timber into other items of product. This is based, 
however, upon especially good timber and ini some cases 
the proportion of ship material stock may not run over 
10 or 15 percent of the lumber product.of the timber. 

While the mills are directly interested only in supply- 
ing the material for the wooden shipbuilding program, 
they are indirectly very vitally affected by the subse- 
quent processes of fabricating the material into the com- 
pleted ship, inasmuch as in many instances the ship yards 
will be in active competition with the sawmills themselves 
for common labor or labor not highly skilled, a problem 
with which many of the southern mills located near the 
coast have already been in intimate and distressing 
contact. 





Increasing Demand for Wooden Con- 


tainers 

The editor of the Paint, Oil and Drug Review has been 
making an investigation of the subject of containers fo 
paints in view of the possibility that later tin may no: 
be available for the manufacture of the conventiona' 
l-gallon can. He finds that most paint manufacturer 
have thus far been able to secure a supply of tin con 
tainers, altho efforts to purchase in advance for futw 
requirements have been frowned upon by the Feder: 
Government.. Inquiry in the cooperage trade showe:! 
that a sufficient supply of kegs can be supplied in a!! 
sizes from %-gallon up to half-barrels and barrels.’ Th 
cost of cooperage is somewhat higher than tin, but it wi 
be available if the tin can not be obtained. 

This report is also of interest as showing that man 
facturers of fiber containers are not at the present tin 
in a position to supply any containers suitable for pain 
altho they expect to be able to enter this field in a fe 
months if opportunity offers. 

It will be recalled that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN |} 
its Query and Comment department recently publishe:! 
an inquiry upon this subject on behalf of lubricating oils. 
While the later indications are that the shortage in tin 
will not be so severe as was at first expected, it is pro! 
able that there will be some increased opportunities fo: 
wooden containers in this direction. The AMERICA‘ 
LUMBERMAN is still of the opinion which it has previ- 
ously expressed, that for small tight cooperage packages 
American inventive genius ought to be able to inveut 
some form of package that can be more cheaply manu 
factured than the conventional assemblage of staves, 
headings and hoops and yet be entirely efficient for the 
purpose, especially where used, as many containers are 
used, only for a single filling. 





What Is Going to Happen to the 
I. W. W. 


In the Chicago Herald of July 31 its vivacious Wash- 
ington correspondent, Charles Michelson, discusses the 
relation of I. W. W. agitation to the wooden shipbuilding 
program in the following language: 

The new shipping board, Edward Hurley, Admiral Capps 
et al., are not going to have easy sailing, tho they avoid 
the squabbles that made the Denman-Goethals regime the 
war’s first conspicuous failure. They are hustling along with 
the program of all the ships that money can buy or build, 
but the strike specter is appearing to haunt and hinder them. 

There are several shipyard strikes that they hope to settle 
before much damage is done to the big plan, but the I.. W. W. 
strikes in the lumber regions are more formidable. 

The shipping board is not alone in its anxiety over these 
disturbances. The airship program, for which $640,000,000 
was recently voted, has to have selected spruce timber for the 
twenty or thirty thousand airplanes it wants to have on the 
French front next year. 

A lot of missionary work has to be done among the lum- 
berjacks to make them realize that patriotism calls for 
sacrifices. 

Before the war has gone much further we are likely to 
see a regular Billy Sunday drive with senatorial and con- 
gressional revivalists at work in the lumber camps trying to 
do with the ax men what Karensky did with the liberty- 
drunken Russian soldiers. 

This will be followed by the establishment of some sort 
of tribunal to take care of the lumbermen’s demands and to 
see that there is no interruption to the river of strips and 
planks that will soon be flowing from the West if we are to 
keep up with our program, on which depend the lives of 
American soldiers and the victory of our arms. 

With this-plan of conciliation and expedition goes anotlier 
to handle the agitators who are at the bottom of the trou)le. 
There is a limit to what even as easy going a Government as 
our own will stand from I. W. W.’s and other recognizei or 
suspected abettors of Germany. 

So far there has not been a single prosecution for tre: on 
in our war, tho there has been no lack of treason of ne 
kind or another. The administration had hoped to get along 
without hanging anybody, but there is growing a feeling 
that perhaps the extreme penalty may have to be invoked to 
discourage the worst of our traitors from earning the price 
of their treason. 


The fact that this Washington correspondent venturs 
the prediction that the above may happen is, of cours 
no assurance that it will happen in the immediate futur, 
altho it may be taken as a straw indicative of the trem 
of official feeling in Washington. 

Since this was published, however, an I. W. W. avi 
tator who is said to have been a member of its executi. » 
board has been paid the price of his treason even tho 1: 
in legal tender. His reference to Government soldie?s 
as ‘‘scabs in uniform’’ was more than a western pop: 
lace could stand and it thereupon lynched him. That, 0: 
course, is not a proceeding that the AMERICAN LUMBE 
MAN or its readers can endorse as to form, altho as t» 
the results secured it is probable that no sympathy wil 
be inspired in the lumber industry. That industry, how 
ever, will endeavor to deal with the I. W. W. in mor 
orderly manner and will welcome whatever assistanc< 
the Federal Government may be able to extend in that 
direction. 

Meanwhile, it is hoping that Charles Michelson may 


prove to have been an inspired forecaster in at least this 
one instance. 





A MAN in Algeria wishes to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of wood chair seats, staves, barrel 
headings and hoops, furniture and household articles. 
Quotations should be made ce. i. f. destination. Corre- 
spondence should be in French or Italian and references 


. will be furnished. These goods are desired as soon as 


possible. Further details may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by making refer- 
ence to foreign trade opportunity No. 24743. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS TO PURCHASE CEDAR OIL 

We beg leave to inquire if you can advise us where we can 
purchase cedar oil direct from the manufacturers. Any at- 
teation you give this inquiry will be appreciated.—Inquiry 
No. 50. 

‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no list of original 
manufacturers of cedar oil, and, therefore, publishes the 
inquiry for such information as our readers can supply.— 
EviTor. | 


PAINTING OR FROSTING WINDOW GLASS 

if this comes in your line of Query and Comment ques- 
tions, will you please give me the process or different proc- 
esses of painting or frosting window glass ?—Inquiry No. 52. 

Frosted glass, or ground glass as it is usually called, 
when of the plain variety is usually produced by a sand 
piast. If a pattern is desired it is cut out of a suitable 
Pp: 





:per and pasted on the glass before it is exposed to the 

nd blast. There are, however, many other varieties of 
opaque or translucent glass where this condition is. pro- 
dueed by other processes, the surface being given a more 
or less decorative pattern of some sort instead of being 
plain frosted. 

If it is desired to produce a temporary frosted appear- 
ance upon glass this may be secured by applying to it a 
saturated solution of epsom salts in stale beer. The 
drying of this solution causes the crystalization of this 
double salt in a pattern somewhat similar to those fa- 
miliar to everyone as the handiwork of Jack Frost. The 
same general effect can be secured by rubbing the glass 
with a piece of soap of the right consistency, altho this is 
largely a matter of trial. If the cake of soap is too dry 
it gives a spotted appearance, while if too much moisture 
is present the resulting coating will not be opaque. 

There are, of course, many other methods of producing 
this appearance and only the more common are here men- 
tioned.—EDITor. ] 


WANTED, A BOOK ON COMMISSION LUMBER 
BUSINESS 


Please advise if you publish a book showing how commis- 
sion lumber business should be handled. We want a book 
giving general information on this subject. If you have 
such a book, advise price. If you do not have it, will ap- 
preciate your advising if you know from whom we could ob- 
tain same.—Inquiry No. 69. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no book of that 
sort in existence, altho it is acquainted with a number 
of men whose experience: well equips them to write a 
very interesting autobiography on their experiences in the 
selling of commission lumber.—EpI1Tor. ] 


‘WHAT DOES A SAWMILL COST? 


To serve as a check on investments which I have in 
charge, will you please take up the question of cost to build 
and equip the average sawmill? ‘To be more specific, what 
should a double band and gang or resaw mill cost, in an 
average location, cutting medium sized timber, say in Mis- 
sissippi, cutting longleaf? I would like the estimate on the 
sawmill proper from the log pond to the end of the trimmer 
chains, not to include shingle and lath machinery nor sort- 
ing, kilns, etc. It may be said that mills of that sort have 
been reduced to a standard and that all I have to do is to 
ask bids. Nevertheless I can’t find two experienced men 
who anywhere agree, except that before you get the mill 
running satisfactorily it will have cost 50 percent more than 
you expected.—Inquiry No. 75. 


[The above inquiry is respectfully referred to our read- 
ers who have had experience along this line.—Ep1Tor.] 





WANTS INFORMATION ON COST ACCOUNTING 


We are giving a course in cost accounting at this college 
for the first time, and are especially anxious to obtain 
articles on cost accounting in your line. We would greatly 
appreciate it if you can furnish us with any articles or with 
copies of addresses which have been made at the meetings of 
the trade associations on the subject of cost accounting. If 
you know of any trade association which has adopted a 
standard form of cost accounting system we would appreciate 
it if you would give us the name and address of the secretary. 
—Inquiry No. 83. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large eastern college, 
ud is here published as information showing the in- 
‘reased interest in this subject.—EDIToR. | 





EXPERIENCE WANTED IN CONDUCTING A 
CASH BUSINESS 

We are considering changing our business to a cash basis, 
‘nd would like to know if you can furnish us with the names 
f dealers in this vicinity who are using a cash system, as 
we would like to correspond with them before making the 
‘hange. Any information you have on hand regarding this 
system will be greatly appreciated.—Inquiry No. 64. 

[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania, The 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any retail firms 
‘n Pennsylvania that are doing business on a cash basis, 
nut would be glad to hear from .any who can give the 
information requested by this retailer.—Ep1Tor. ] 





PLANS WANTED FOR CONSTRUCTING LUMBER 
' . RUNWAY 

We are informed that you supply detailed blue prints of 
the runway which is in use by the Edwin Taylor Lumber Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and which was recently briefly described 
and illustrated in your publication —Inquiry No, 59. 

_ [The American LUMBERMAN has no further informa- 
tion regarding this device than was shown by the small il- 
lustration supplied. It, however, ought not to be a very 
difficult thing to construct merely upon the information 
that was published in connection with it. The overhead 
runway consists of a continuous I-beam and this carries 
a block whose pulleys run upon the two lower flanges of 
the beam, and these in turn carry an ordinary triplex 
hoisting block of proper capacity. The load is raised 
by this block and can be easily moved along the runway 
merely by pushing upon it. 


This runway as constructed by the Connecticut concern 
is supported by steel offset columns that are set at. one 
side and have a considerable overhang so that the load 
as suspended under the runway will easily clear the line 
of columns. These are constructed with a broad, double 
base in order to resist the lateral pull of their load. 
While it is of course convenient to have such a runway 
entirely open upon one side, ordinary conditions will usu- 
ally permit it to be hung from cross timbers between a 
line of columns on either side. 

There are probably a number of concerns that could 
supply traveling blocks of this sort and the I-beams are, 
of course, standard structural forms.—Ep1ror. ] 


SMALL APARTMENT PLANS WANTED 


Will you please let me know where I can procure plans of 
nig three and four family apartment houses ?—INQuIRY No. 
vl. 

[This inquiry comes from Canada. Any of the three 
architects who contribute plans to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN can undoubtedly meet this need and their ad- 
dresses have been supplied to the inquirer—Ep1Tor. ] 


THE RULE FOR MEASURING TIMBER SURFACED 
FOUR SIDES 


The writer would like to get some information in regard 
to the following stock, which we are getting from the South. 
Our order calls for 1,000 pieces 3 by 9%-20 feet long D4S, 
No. 1 yellow pine. The above is the finish size. My invoice 
comes in for 34-inch by 104-20 feet. I claim that it should 
read 3%4-inch by 10-20 feet, which will be enough to dress 
to above finish size. 

Please send me a southern association inspection rules 
book if you have the same.—Inquriry No. 57. 

[The above inquiry comes upon the letterhead of a 
large engineering concern. The standard specification 
for grading southern yellow pine lumber for 1917 pro- 
vide on page 32 and again upon page 39: 

Heavy joists shall be worked to the following: 2x14, 2%4 
and 3x10, 12 and 14, S18 and 1B, green, 44-inch off side and 
¥%-inch off edge, S48, 44-inch off each face surfaced. Heavy 
joists, rough, green, should not be over 14-inch scant in 
width or thickness, 


Inasmuch as this stock is surfaced four sides, that 
would mean, of course, 14-inch off thickness and 14-inch 
off width, which is in accordance with the invoice that 
was rendered on this material—Eprror. ] 


WOODEN SPOOLS AND PAPER ROLL CORES 


I would appreciate it if you will kindly give me the names 
of buyers and sellers, also of manufacturers, of spools, cores 
(for paper rolls) etc. I would also want the names of firms 
that could furnish the machinery necessary for manufactur- 
ing such articles, and would like to know which is the most 
desirable wood from which to make them. I have often 
wondered if tupelo gum could be used.—INnquiry No. 60. 


[Wooden cores for paper rolis are handled by the St. 
Louis Can & Tube Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Nashua Spool & Bobbin Co., 262 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass.; the Adirondack Core & Lug Co., Carthage, N. Y.; 
the Stephenson Works Co., Piqua, Ohio, and the Piqua 
Handle & Manufacturing Co., Piqua, Ohio. A general 
list on spools of various kinds has been copied and sup- 
plied to the inquirer. 

For the manufacture of paper roll cores almost any 
cheap wood will answer which will work well in a turning 
lathe. The same is true of some kinds of spools for 
coarser materials, altho spools for thread are usually 
turned from birch, an especially smooth turning wood 
being required for this purpose. 

The machinery for manufacturing either large spools 
or paper roll cores is simple, consisting of a suitable 
turning lathe, which can be secured from almost any 
manufacturer of such machinery.—EpITor. ] 


MORE ABOUT CRESOIL AS A PRESERVATIVE 


We received your letter of June 28 enclosing carbon copy 
of your comments regarding cresoil, and are enclosing with 
this letter a few remarks on these comments. 

In reference to your request for information as to the tech- 
nical tests which have been made, we are forwarding you, 
under separate cover, a report on cresoil, which we trust will 
answer the legitimate doubts of those interested. 

The asphaltic oil used in cresoil is a residuum from the re- 
finery, having a gravity of approximately 13 to 14 degrees 
Baume, and containing approximately 70 to 75 percent 
asphaltum of 80 penetration when a sample is evaporated to 
this consistency in a dish 23 inches in diameter by 1% 
inches high at 400 degrees F. 

When distilled under the Bureau of Forestry method the 
distillate up to 800 degrees C. will be less than 10 percent. It 
is not possible to carry the distillation above 300 degrees C. 
without cracking or destructive distillation taking place. 

Grade “A” creosote will distill between 40 and 50 percent 
up to 300 degrees C. and 70 to 80 percent up to 340 degrees 
C. This asphaltic oil will plug the pores of the wood as it 
has a viscosity at 70 degrees F., or approximately 500 times 
the viscosity of water, while the viscosity of grade “A’’ creo- 
sote is about 7 to 10 times the viscosity of water. At a tem- 
perature of 180 degrees to 200 degrees F. the viscosities are 
approximately the same. 

A test was made to determine the effect of the heavy 
asphaltic oil holding the cresylic acid in the wood. Two rail- 
road ties were placed above the retorts at the St. Helens plant 
and subjected to a temperature from 100 to 115 degrees F. 
The one treated with cresoil lost 3 percent of its total weight 
in 155 days, and it was constant for 60 days. The tie treated 
with creosote lost 8 percent in 155 days and 10.3 percent in 
360 days. 

Cresylic acid is fairly insoluble in water. It was shaken 
up completely with water and was found to be soluble to the 
extent of 2.8 percent.—J. C. Firzimmons, San Francisco, Cal. 


[This information is of interest regarding the newly 
developed preservative. Unfortunately, however, the re- 
port that was sent under separate cover failed to reach 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and another copy has been 
requested.— EDITOR. | 


THE WRONG REPORT WAS REVIEWED 


My attention has been called to your editorial on Wood 
Block Specifications, on page 26 of your July 21 issue, in 
which you criticise the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials’ Committee for being a year behind in its specification. 
I do not know who wrote the editorial, but would respectfully 
call your attention to the fact that the specification presented 
by our Committee for the Preservative for Wood Block Paving 
is identical with the specification for Coaltar Oil for Paving 
Blocks and Distillate Oil for Paving Blocks as adopted by the 
American Preservers’ Association in January, 1917, and is 
found on pp. 308 and 309 of the Proceedings of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association of 1917. 

In view of the rather serious reflection which you have 
east upon the activities of the committee, I trust that you 
will make proper correction at an early date.—HERMANN 
von ScHRENK, Chairman Committee D-7, American Society 
for Testing Materials, St. Louis, Mo. 


[Upon checking up this matter it is found that the re- 
port which was reviewed in the editorial under consider- 
ation was actually the report of the committee for the 
previous year, which in some unknown manner had been 
substituted for the later report and this substitution was 
not discovered. 


Upon securing the later printed report of this commit- 
tee it is discovered that the specifications recommended 
on preservatives were as the chairman of the main com- 
mittee states in his letter above. The objection to the 
sub-committee’s report, therefore, narrows down to two 
heads, which, as stated in the convention, appear incon- 
sistent with each other. One was that the specification 
favored a single producer, and the other was that the 
sub-committee bringing in this report consisted of four 
producers and one consumer and was, therefore, not 
properly constituted under the rules. 


It would appear, however, to a mere bystander that 
one producer could not constitute a majority of such a 
committee and that if the specification actually favored 
him it would hardly be approved by a committee on 
which the producing end was so largely represented. 

It is probable that the specifications reported by the 
committee will be widely used during the year, inasmuch 
as they have already been approved by the American 


Wood Preservers’ Association, and it is quite likely that . 


they will later be accepted as standard by the American 
Society for Testing Materials EDITOR. ] 


OFFERS A LAMINATED VENEER PACKAGE FOR 
LIQUIDS 

I recently noticed an inquiry in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for a wooden package for lubricating oils, and comment by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested the possibility of veneer 
or some other form of package which would be cheaper than 
tight cooperage. If I understand this inquiry right, I have 
in mind a package that would do what is desired. 

There are a great many articles made in Europe, and in 
Russia especially, of wood, such as water bottles etc., which 
closely approximate this purpose. 

I was first to make the 3-ply boxes and I have made built- 
up barrels, which are merely a big tube of laminated veneer 
with heads that are endless with the body. I have also made 
this in sizes as small as three inches in diameter, ply wood, 
to hold water. Such packages may be made square instead 
of cylindrical if preferred. In quantity production, of course, 
the cost would be lowered. I have already built several 
plants and have methods new and practical. Veneer pack- 
ages are only in the beginning of their possible usefulness in 
this direction. 

I shall be pleased to develop my ideas further in conference 
with interested parties.—INQuiRY No. 65. 


[This communication comes in response to Inquiry No. 
64, published in behalf of a lubricating oil concern in- 
quirmg as to the possibility of a cheaper wooden package 
for containing lubricating oils, as. substitute for tin, 
which is now in limited supply. The above letter has been 


referred to the original inquirer, and is also published- 


in the belief that the subject may be of interest to other 
readers.— EDITOR. | 





MEASUREMENT OF THIN CEILING 


Would you please give me information on the following 
point, which has come up for discussion here: 

What would you bill the following at: 100 pieces %x4-12 
feet ceiling at $23.50 per thousand? This question has come 
up and in a discussion with our president the writer took 
the stand that it would be billed as half inch, or 200 feet, 
board measure, at $23.50, and our president took the stand 
that it would be billed at $23.50 for the surface measure of 
the boards. 

The writer is only a clerk, but has always had to figure 
lumber on the basis of one inch, and feels that if a manu- 
facturer could get $23.50 for his No. 2.common ceiling in 
3-inch thickness he would be foolish to make it as thick as 
%-inch and only realize possibly $3 more per thousand feet 
board measure than he does per thousand feet surface meas- 
ure on the %-inch; or, in other words, the %-inch stuff could 
be resawn out of one inch, thereby making the price of $23.50 
double, or $47 per thousand, board measure, and the saving 
in weight etc. would almost offset the handling if the mate- 
rial was to be shipped on a long freight rate. 

Certainly trust you understand my point and will answer 
same frankly, for it means a whole lot to get straight on a 
point like this —Inquiry No. 62. 


{If this material had been sold at $23.50 per thousand 
feet, board measure, it would be measured at 200 feet, but 
it has come to be an almost invariable custom of the trade 
to apply superficial measure to material thinner than one 
inch in thickness and as %-inch ceiling is usually priced 
and sold it would here be measured at 400 feet. 


This contributor’s observation on comparative cost of 
material is interesting, but it should be recalled in this 
connection that the labor is as great in machining the 
thin ceiling as would be the case with thicker stock, and 
greater care in storage and handling is required. Also, 
material that in practice would turn out a thousand feet, 
board measure, of inch ceiling would not in actual practice 
turn out 2,000 feet, superficial measure, of %-inch ceiling, 
because of the development of the interior defects which 
would be revealed in the resawing process.—Eprror. | 
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The general business outlook continues to be very en- 
couraging. Crop prospects, taking the United States 
as a whole, were never better, and while some recent 
damage has been done in the Dakotas and on the 
Pacific coast to the spring wheat crop it is now plainly 
evident that the totalnumber of bushels will just about 
equal a good normal year. Corn is doing well, the oats 
crop is sure to establish a record, cotton prospects in 
most cases have improved slightly, wool is making the 
sheep men rich, and raisers of other stock certainly 
are prosperous. Some lines of retail trade are slow, 
as is to be expected at this season, but business as a 
whole is much brisker than usual, largely because of 
the tremendous buying by the Government. The center 
of interest continues to lie in just how far the Govern- 
ment will go in fixing prices and a question frequently 
heard in financial circles is that if the minimum price 
of wheat is fixed at $2 why not a corresponding mini- 
mum for other commodities? Money is in better sup- 
ply, tho there is plainly evident a tendency to change 
loaning practices. Assets need to be kept as liquid 
as possible and consequently there is a growing tend- 
ency to make only short time loans. Thus a manufac- 
turer accustomed to getting six months’ accommo- 
dations will frequently be given only three months, 
the loan then to be renewed for another three months 
if necessary. There seems to be plenty of money for 
bond investments and especially for short term bonds. 
Call money rates are now easy. The peak of the mar- 
ket seems to have been reached and many buyers are 
awaiting developments before ordering, and discrimin- 
ation is displayed in providing for future requirements. 
Bank clearings continue to exceed those of the corres- 
ponding period in 1916, the figure for the week ended 
July 28 being $5,447,777,615, a gain of 34.3 percent 
over last year. 

* * * 

The Government requirements are still the feature of 
the southern pine market and are keeping the mills 
more than busy, as reflected by the very heavy ship- 

ments and the increased volume of 


SOUTHERN orders booked. Yard buying, it is 
YELLOW true, has increased in some sections 
PINE and dimension is in bettter demand. 


Many retailers are holding off now 
thinking that as soon as the cantonment business is out 
af the way mills will be much more eager for business 
than at present. Large as the demand for lumber for 
the cantonments is it is far from the total requirements 
of the Government. Careful estimates place the re- 
quirements of the Government at between 1,500,000,000 
and 2,000,000,000 feet during the next six months, and 
the larger number of estimates favor the latter figure 
as being the more accurate. Not all of this lumber 
will be southern pine, of course, but a very respectable 
part of the total will come from the South. A few 
transit cars are still available and in some cases the 
lumber in these cars is being sold at less than the 
market. Retailers, however, report that the grade is 
not always what it should be and many of them ex- 
press a preference for cars containing stock the quality 
of which is known in advance, even tho a little more is 
paid. Those who expect a lowering in price at the 
completion of the cantonment orders would do well to 
examine the condition of stocks in the South. On July 
1 stock on hand was only about 18 percent in excess of 
normal, despite the car shortage. During July ship- 
ments have been greatly in excess of production and 
stocks now are either slightly below normal or just 
about at the normal level. Further Government or- 
ders will have to come out of this stock, and as can- 
tonment and other lumber is pretty much the ordinary 
run of yard stock it is certain that the demand from 
civilian sources will have to be very small before the 
mills are in need of orders. The’ average price is, of 
course, affected by the Government business, which 
was placed at a lower figure than is obtainable by 
civilian buyers. In the Alexandria (La.) district out 
of 169 items there were 41 increases, 72 decreases, 
while 56 remained the same when compared with those 
of the preceding week. Reports from 151 mills indi- 
cate that for the week ended July 27 shipments were 
119,282,612 feet, production was 89,461,649 feet, new 
orders booked were for 98,364,904 feet. Normal pro- 
duction of this group is estimated at 99,000,000 and 
orders on hand at about 620,000,000 feet, just about 
twice as large as is normal at this season. 


* * * 


The outstanding feature of the hardwood market is 
the demand from Government sources, which continues 
to be very heavy. The number of trucks, trailers and 
other vehicles that the Government 
will buy is bound to be very large 
and announcement has already been 
made that probably 70,000 trucks will be purchased 
the first year. Also the Government is working on 
specifications for a Government truck and the lumber 
specified as suitable for that truck will no doubt be in 
good demand. In the strictly civilian field the demand 
is rather spotty, in some sections buying being halted 
by the hot weather and the vacation season, while in 
other sections, and notably those that suffered from em- 
bargoes for so long, business is going along briskly. 
The total volume of hardwoods being sold is above the 
average for this time of year, but the size of the cut 
is below normal. It is not stating anything new to 
say that the labor situation is anything but promis- 
ing and that this is having an effect in curtailing pro- 


HARDWOODS 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


duction of both logs and lumber. In some cities an 
improvement of the building situation is noted; in 
others the erection of new buildings is said to be on 
the decrease. The truth is that July will not show a 
much better record than June so far as building is 
concerned, but the demand for hardwoods from other 
sources is so keen that the manufacturers seldom feel 
the slackening in the demand from the building sources. 
Prices are firm and in many cases have an upward 
tendency. 
* * * 

The excessively heavy rainfall in the North Caro- 
lina pine territory and the labor shortage did a great 
deal to restrict production of logs and lumber. The 

shortage in logs, while it has already 


NORTH affected some of the mills, will not 
CAROLINA be fully experienced until some time 
PINE this month. Government orders 


assisted by civilian orders have just 
about cleaned up all of the stock of the lower grades 
that are dry, and while some of the better grades show 
slight surplusages manufacturers are not worried and 
insist upon receiving full prices in most cases. Sales 
right now are light and are expected to continue light 
for some time, altho Government orders will probably 
be forthcoming for considerable lumber. Difficulty is 
still experienced in getting shipments thru to em- 
bargoed territory and it takes all of the ingenuity of 
shippers to get stock thru. Old orders are being filled 
in better shape now than for some time, but the volume 
of these orders is so large that many of the mills will 
not need any new orders for a long time. 

* * * 


Demand for spruce for the yard trade is seasonable, 
but taken in connection with the Government demands 
it keeps the manufacturers as busy as is desirable. 
Supplies in the Pittsburgh district 
and others that have suffered from 
the embargoes are short and sales 
are restricted by this fact more than 
by any seasonable quietness or desire of the buyers to 
put off the making of purchases. Demand from retail 
sources for hemlock is light, as is to be expected, but 
as the Government orders just about swept the mills 
bare of yard stock the letup is desirable. Demand is 
still good in the eastern territory, so long shut off by 
embargoes. Box factories are taking a good lot of 
both spruce and hemlock and the demand from this 
source will undoubtedly increase as soon as the United 
States begins to ship supplies in quantity to its army 
in Europe. Even now the labor shortage is felt seri- 
ously and this is one of the main factors that retard 
the cut of both hemlock and spruce. The question of a 
supply of spruce for airplanes is still under: considera- 
tion by the Government and airplane manufacturers, 
and the mobilization of the spruce manufacturers will 
shortly be accomplished. This will mean that all pos- 
sible spruce will be cut, leaving, of course, a great deal 
of lower grade stock to be disposed of, especially on 
the Pacific coast. Prices for both hemlock and spruce 
are firm. 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


* * * 


The demand for cypress.is larger than is usual at this 
season and as many of the cypress mills still have or- 
der books that are bulging with back orders it is safe 

to assume that a letup in new orders 


CYPRESS, would not be unwelcome. Many of 
WHITE the cypress mills still complain of a 
PINE shortage of cars and shipments are 


restricted to a certain extent on that 
account. Demand from the factory trade continues to 
be very good, while in some sections cypress silos are 
meeting with a call of such proportions that the manu- 
facturers are busy all of the time. The demand for 
white pine is also seasonable, but stocks are small and 
there seems to be no chance that the supply of this 
wood will be in excess of the demand this year. Labor 
troubles are decreasing production in the West, em- 
bargoes are keeping some much desired shipments out 
of the East, and both of these conditions go toward 
helping keep the market firm. High grade stock suit- 
able for patterns and the better grades of shop are in 
the best demand. Retail buying also shows indications 
of revival in some sections in which the crops are 
already pretty well assured. 

* * * 


In the Inland Empire region the labor situation 
holds the center of interest, and while conditions have 
quieted down to a certain extent a number of the mills 

are not running and shipments have 
WESTERN been curtailed some for that reason. 
PINES The demand for the western pines 
is good and is increasing steadily. 
Take, for example, the June shipments of members of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association just an- 
nounced. Shipments this year for June amounted to 
146,242,566 feet, as compared with 107,867,183 feet for 
the same month last year. Montana was by far the 
best customer, taking 10,000,000 feet more this June 
than in June, 1916. Good increases in shipments to 
Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Mich- 
igan and the Atlantic coast States were made. In 
the California and southern Oregon districts the mills 
are not bothered by the strikes,-but the labor shortage 
is acute in some places and so production is being held 
down. The demand for lumber suitable for box shooks 
is very keen, as is that for the upper grades. The cat 
situation is fair and the demand in the middle West 
and the East is very good considering the season of the 
year. As soon as the labor situation in the North is 
adjusted buying will undoubtedly increase. In the 
meanwhile prices are firm all thruout the producing 
territory. 





According to the latest telegraphic reports received 
on Thursday (press day of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
the strike situation on the Pacific coast has not 

changed greatly. A few of the mills 
DOUGLAS have granted the 8-hour day demand, 
FIR, but well over 95 percent are stand- 
REDWOOD ing firm against the strikers’ de- 

mands. The strike has spread thriu- 
out the woodworking industries and many mills and 
woodworking plants are idle. Government represen- 
tatives have been making an examination and holding 
conferences with mill men and labor leaders, but until 
reports are made to officials in Washington the Gov- 
ernment will not take any hand in the matter. The 
restrictive influence of the strike is shown by the re- 
ports for the week ended July 25 by 148 mills, pro- 
duction being 61,022,720 feet, or 34.13 percent below 
normal production. Orders were below normal produe- 
tion 34,721,510 feet, or 37.48 percent, while shipments 
were below normal production 23,418,830 feet but 
above actual production 8,196,450 feet, or 13.43 percent. 
Orders were below shipments 11,302,680 feet, or 16.33 
percent, while rail orders were below rail shipments 
11,475,000 feet or 37.23 percent. The mills in this 
group have an unshipped balance of 11,870 cars on 
hand. Government orders for Douglas fir are being 
handled in good shape despite the handicap of the 
labor strike, and additional orders are expected for 
lumber for the California cantonments. The demand 
from Government sources for redwood more than 
makes up for the temporary slackening in the demand 
from the eastern sales territory, where house building 
is being held up by the hot weather. Labor is scarce 
at the redwood mills and some are running on short 
time for that reason. Orders are plentiful. Prices for 
both fir and redwood are firm. 


* * * 


The labor troubles have greatly restricted the produc- 
tion of red cedar shingles on the west Coast and as a 
result transit cars are scarcer and prices trend upward. 

In the main prices on the Coast are 
SHINGLES, not fixed by a price list but are de- 
LATH termined by how much the buyer 
needs the stock. Prices fluctuate 
not only from day to day but from hour to hour. The 
price of stars seems to be more uniform than that of 
clears. White cedar shingles sell well and at good 
prices. Cypress stocks are still broken and little dif- 
ficulty is experienced in disposing of any. In the 
East all species of shingles continue to find a ready 
market, and the same is true in the South, tho it must 
be confessed that anti-shingle ordinances recently 
passed in a number of southern cities are not encourag- 
ing. Lath are in seasonable demand and the prices 
obtained are excellent. 

* * * 


The most important development in the export situa- 
tion for months is the partial removal of restrictions 
on the importation of timber from the United States 
and Canada into Great Britain. Just 
how much lumber will go forward as 
a result is unknown, but as Eng- 
land is in need of stocks of many 
species of wood it is more than likely that American 
firms will benefit to a considerable extent. Vessels 
remain very scarce and ocean rates are extremely high, 
while war risk insurance increases steadily. The most 
peculiar phase of the war risk insurance is that rates 
to the Mediterranean are higher than to the United 
Kingdom. It is well known that as soon as bottoms are 
available the export business will pick up rapidly. The 
question is: when will bottoms be available? No one 
gan tell except that the day seems some distance off. 

* * * 


EXPORT 
CONDITIONS 


Lumbermen who visited Washington this week came 
away with no uncertain ideas as to the part the Govern- 
ment expects the lumber industry to play in getting 

orders, especially for vessels. It 
GOVERNMENT was made perfectly plain that the 
BUSINESS business of the lumbermen is to get 

out ship timbers to the exclusion of 
all other business. In other words, ‘‘Theirs not to rea- 
son why, theirs but to do and die.’’ This is mentioned 
here for the benefit of those who expect that, once the 
cantonment orders are out of the way, lumber manu- 
facturers will be able to turn to civilian requirements; 
that, in fact, the lumbermen will be very eager for 
civilian orders. They may be eager for orders of this 
character all right, but ship schedules are going to be 
sawn first—and there are going to be a great number 
of ship schedules produced. The wooden ship building 
program is to be pushed with the utmost speed an: 
absolute disregard for the need of lumber for other 
purposes. If the mills are busy sawing ship schedules 
it is plainly evident that they will not have much time 
to devote to other orders. Considerable speculation 
has been going around recently that the car shortage 
may not be bad this fall. No doubt there are a num- 
ber of people who would like to believe this, and by 
liking have induced themselves to believe it. Take the 
present situation: the crops have not begun to move in 
great volume, as many new cars are being delivered as 
will be at any time this fall, the movement of coal is 
not being speeded up so much as it will be very, very 
shortly—and yet there is a very serious car shortage in 
many sections. Then think of the crops to move, the 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber the Government is to need, 
the vast movement of supplies to the cantonments and 
the shipping ports, the increased demand from civilian 
consumers of lumber. The country will be lucky, in- 
deed, if it does not experience the worst car shortage 
in history. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Bankers and business men are beginning to realize 
what a stupendous undertaking the participation of the 
United States in the European war really involves. Not 
until the last fortnight did the American business mind 
grasp this. The estimate of the secretary of the Treas- 
ury as to the cost of the war during the first fiscal 
year is simply staggering. Early in the war the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000,000 was talked of and passed 
over lightly, but now the estimates approach $17,000,- 
000,000 the first year, an amount almost as great as 
Great Britain expended in the first three years of the 
war, and nearly as great as she is expending in the 
current year. ; 

There is one feature, however, that should be kept 
in mind while our appropriations are enormous. A part 
of this money goes in the form of credit extension to our 
Allies and is really an investment by this Government 
in the securities of England, France, Russia, Italy and 
the Balkan States that are allied with us against Ger- 
many. Financial interests necessarily have been 
forced to calculate how they can adjust their affairs to 
meet the strain of taxation and care for the demands 
of the Treasury upon the capital market in the form 
of war bonds. The first sale of Liberty bonds, amount- 
ing to $2,000,000,000, was accomplished with a mini- 
mum of disturbance in the money market. It is con- 
ceded that the first sale involved difficulties as great 
as any that will confront the Government during this 
war. It is hard to appeal successfully to the patriotic 
impulses of a people thousands of miles from the seat 
of war in a country that has not experienced any 
military losses in the conflict. It required a campaign 
of education to induce the individual Americans to buy 
Liberty bonds, not because of any lack of faith in the 
Government but because only a few people have been 
accustomed to invest their money in bonds of any kind, 
much less Government bonds which under our currency 
system have come to be the particular investment of a 
preferred class; namely, the banks, because of the 
circulation privilege. It is necessary to popularize the 
Government bond as an investment. This has been 
done thru the first installment and the process will con- 
tinue as new issues are made necessary. 

It is now certain that the next issue of war bonds 
will be $3,000,000,000. The rate of interest is still un- 
certain, dependent upon the developments in the money 
and capital markets during the next six weeks. The 
expectation is that this issue will be offered Oct. 1, 
altho it may come earlier if the Treasury requirements 
inerease as they have in the last month. But al- 
ready the Treasury is beginning to indicate the ex- 
tent of its call on the capital market by asking for an 
additional credit of $5,000,000,000 to carry it thru the 
fiseal year, which will end June 30, 1918. This is the 
secretary of the Treasury’s estimate as to what will 
be needed, which, together with the $2,000,000,000 
contemplated from the revenue law in the form of 
direet taxation, will make the first year’s expenditures 
more than $17,000,000,000. Already $3,000,000,000 has 
been loaned to our Allies and it is necessary that 
further loans be made in order that they may be able 
to pay for their purchases of supplies in this market. 
This credit, therefore, is being used within our own 
territory and consequently stimulates our own indus- 


trial activity. 

That every precaution must be taken to utilize our 
financial strength and our various resources to the best 
advantage is becoming more and more evident as the 
war progresses and as the requirements of the United 
States Government increase. It is essential that in- 
dustrially there be the greatest codperation with the 
Government in its endeavor to win this war. Equally 
essential is it that there be the greatest codperation on 
the part of the Government with business to the end 
that the country be kept prosperous and that reason- 
able profits be derived from business in order that the 
Government may realize on its taxation plan and that 
there may accumulate in the hands of the individuals 
and corporations funds available for investment in 
Government bonds. 

That our banking system be kept liquid is essential, 
as it must stand as a bulwark of financial strength in 
its effort to care for the Government’s requirements 
and to keep business supplied with the necessary credit 
for continued activity. As the requirements of the 
Government increase the burden placed upon our bank- 
ing system will increase. Hence it is essential that 
nothing be left undone to keep our banking system as 
liquid as possible, and to avoid those measures that 
tend toward permanent or real inflation. 

In order to strengthen our banking system it has 
been suggested that the banks endeavor to keep their 
commercial loans within restricted periods of three 
months if possible. Obviously, our commercial loans 
to a greater extent than ever should be made to con- 
form with the most modern requirements of banking 
paper, notwithstanding it is more convenient to the 
borrower to predicate his accommodations at the bank 
on the longer period, such as four, five and six months’ 
notes. This has been suggested by James S. Alexan- 
der, president of the National Bank of Commerce, of 
New York, who is urging commercial houses to issue 
notes to run for three months only instead of six 
months, which has been the usual practice heretofore. 

Mr. Alexander is a recognized banker of ability and 
his suggestions are worthy of serious consideration, 
but the -question arises if this can be accomplished 
under our present system without working a hardship 
or leading to bad banking practice, thru the necessity 
of extending maturing loans. In some lines of industry 
the three-month loan is ample to tide the borrower over 
the period of finishing and marketing his products. 
Such a loan is certainly more desirable for the bank, 
but there are a large number of commercial borrowers 
who can not market their production within a three- 
month period, and to borrow for a period maturing 
at a time when the borrower has no possible expecta- 
tion of being able to meet his obligation without a 
further borrowing is unwise and the bank that in- 
dulges in that kind of practice is opening the door for 
practices of bad banking. 

Paper that runs off at a time when the borrower 
must negotiate a new loan to meet the old maturity is 
not so desirable as commercial paper that represents 
the finished transaction, both on the part of the bor- 
rower and of the lender. The latter is self-liquidating 
and the former is not. 

It is essential, however, that the banking position 


in this country be strengthened rather than weakened, 
and the shortening of the commercial loans, if properly 
done, would accomplish this end. So great are the re- 
quirements of the Government and the commercial in- 
terests of the country that it is imperative that our 
banking system be kept liquid. In order to keep them 
in this position it is necessary that the short term notes 
come into greater use than ever before even tho new 
borrowings are made in order to meet the final disposi- 
tion of many manufacturing establishments and pro- 
ducers. But this can be done without extending com- 
mercial paper loans. 

The suggestion of Mr. Alexander is good if the de- 
velopment be carried further. The theory of com- 
mercial paper is to cover the period of production and 
marketing, thus making it self-liquidating. There is 
no stronger banking paper in the world than that rep- 
resenting a product of general use in its finishing and 
marketing period. The issuance of paper financing 
these operations presupposes payment out of the pro- 
ceeds. A three months’ note therefore, predicated on 
the completion of a product and its marketing, which 
covers a period of six months, is certainly not so desir- 
able from the point of sound banking as a six months’ 
note, even tho the six months’ note is not eligible 
for rediscounting until three months of its period has 
run at the Federal Reserve Bank. Our banking laws 
restrict the life of paper that can be accepted for 
rediscounting at the Federal Reserve Bank. Hence 
banks carrying the long period paper necessarily have 
a considerable volume of self-liquidating investments 
that are not available for rediscounting should that 
be desirable. 

In addition to this the banks will be called upon 
more and more to invest in war bonds and to finance 
the purchase of war bonds by individual clients. While 
these notes are available for rediscount, the fact that 
they are not self-liquidating makes them less desirable 
as a banking paper, even tho the Government credit is 
behind it, than first class commercial paper that is self- 
liquidating. 

Owing to the fact that flexibility is desired in our 
banking system and that it is essential that we 
strengthen our banking system materially even tho 
there be experienced some inconvenience to the bor- 
rower in many instances, it is essential that a way be 
found to shorten our commercial loans without per- 
mitting any bad banking practices to creep in. Note 
brokers and those engaged in large wholesale business 
see the advantage that the three months’ paper would 
bring to the banking position, thru increasing the sup- 
ply of commercial paper in the bank portfolios eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank and thus 
rendering the member banks’ condition more liquid. 

It is essential, however, that some method be adopted 
to finance the marketing period not covered by the 
three months’ note, without an extension of that loan. 
The method of doing this is at hand. It is new to 
this country but it is a time honored custom in Europe. 
It is provided for in the Federal Reserve Act and is 
being used to a limited extent in this country at pres- 
ent. This is the adoption of the trade acceptance in 
lieu of the open book credit system now generally 
in use. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


More than 2,000 women have been employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad since the officials decided last spring to open 
aS Many avenues of employment for women and girls as pos- 
sible. Most of these have been engaged by the operating 
department, where already 2,360 girls and women are em- 
ployed. 

The Lake Washington canal, at Seattle, has been formally 
opened. This canal is about 8 miles long, extending from 
Puget Sound to Lake Washington. It adds more than ninety 
niles to the Seattle water front, and gives access for ocean 
shipping to the non-tidal fresh water harbors of Lake Unions, 
in the heart of the city. The cost of the canal is $5,000,000, 
borne by the Government, State, county and city. 


A Boston business man recently willed $1,000,000 to 400 
of his employees, with further provisions giving them 60 
percent of the income of $2,500,000, this sum also to be 
ultimately distributed among them. 

Iederal authorities state that German agents of the 
I. W. W. recently fomented strikes in the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, and regular army officers in South 
Dakota claim to have reliable information that I. W. W. 
leaders of that State planned to burn this season’s grain 
crops. Frank Little, member of the executive board of the 
1, W. W., and prominent in labor troubles in Arizona, and 
conspicuous for his particularly obnoxious utterances against 
‘he Government and the army, was lynched by a masked 
sroup of citizens in Butte, Mont. Mexican officials have 
announced that every I. W. W. agitator in Mexico will be 


exiled, 
THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


While picked units of the national guard are to be sent to 
Mrance after a few weeks in the southern training camps, the 
steady dispatch of guardsmen will not set in until January, 
‘ccording to information forthcoming from the War Depart- 
ment. It is planned to evacuate one guard camp a month, 
beginning with January, which will mean the dispatch to 
France of about 30,000 guardsmen each month thereafter 
until all are on French soil. The present plans call for a 
minimum of ten months’ training of the draft army in the 
cantonments in this country, tho this program will be changed 
if it is found that raw recruits can be whipped into shape in 
‘ shorter time for the intensive training they will receive in 
the camps in France before going to the front. The second 
inerement of 500,000 men is not to be called out, according 
to the present plan, until late next spring, when the canton- 
ments are being evacuated by the first contingent. A July 
27 dispatch tells that Roumanians and Russians in a two-day 
battle on the Roumanian front captured 2,000 prisoners, 
fifty-seven guns and a large quantity of military material, 
but further north the Russians continued to retreat owing to 








insubordination in regiments on parts of the line. The re- 
port last week that several officers of the Pershing expedition 
returning to the United States had declared that the situation 
for the Allies on the western front was serious, that the Ger- 
man lines were absolutely impregnable etc., has been offi- 
cially denied by the War Department. American Am- 
bassador to Russia Francis cables that the Russian military 
reverses have enormously strengthened the hands of the 
Government in Petrograd. They have shown the impossi- 
bility of control of the army by soldiers’ committees, and have 
led to a universal demand for stronger discipline. Another 
contingent of American regulars has arrived at a port in 
France and disembarked. Sixteen German steamships, in- 
cluding the giant Vaterland, were taken over by the Navy De- 
partment and hereafter will be operated as transports to 
carry American troops and supplies across the Atlantic. 
A Washington dispatch of July 28 discloses information gath- 
ered by American secret agents abroad concerning the num- 
ber of submarines Germany has in operation and the rate 
at which submarines are being constructed by the German 
Government. Germany has in service 200 submarines, and 
never has had more than 250. Germany is constructing sub- 
marines at the rate of three or four a week. The Allies are 
destroying German submarines at the rate of one a week. 
The submarine situation generally is still regarded as very 
serious. A semiofficial statement declares that the economic 
damage inflicted upon the allied nations and the United 
States by the submarines amounts to billions per month. 

With the approval of President Wilson on July 28 the 
Council of National Defense was reorganized and a small 
body of seven, to be known as the war industries board, was 
formed, with greater authority over purchasing supplies. The 
new board will be the connecting link between the Govern- 
ment and industry. It will be charged with the great re- 
sponsibility for quantity production, will determine the ques- 
tion of creating or extending industries demanded by the 
war and will pass on prices to be paid by the Government.— 
Labor leaders at a conference conducted in New York City 
on July 28 by Samuel Gompers adopted plans for a publicity 
campaign to combat the pro-German element seeking a foot- 
hold in organized labor. Committees of volunteer workers, 
it is announced, will go to every labor center in the country 
“to educate the true American laborer in the fallacies of pro- 
Germanism and the truths of pure Americanism.”—Follow- 
ing immediately upon the heels of the great Russian retreat, 
the premiers of the imperial governments of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary have come forth with declarations indicat- 
ing a desire for “a peace by understanding.” The texts of 
both declarations are given over to noble, flowery phrase- 
ology, but are vague, as have been all the previous declara- 
tions for peace by the Central powers. Michaelis in his 
declaration for Germany now indicts France, instead of Eng- 
land as formerly, declaring that republic to have entered into 

















WORLD FOR A WEEK 


a secret treaty for territorial aggrandizement with Russia, 
saying that France has designs upon territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine etc. etc. These declarations have engaged 
no serious attention at any of the capitals of the belligerents, 
all of which are inclined to treat them as a Prussian machina- 
tion, tho the French premier has seen fit flatly to deny the 
allegation that France has any territorial ambition. 

After a loss of hours and days of invaluable time Presi- 
dent Wilson has finally won out on his food control pro- 
gram. There will be only one food controller and there will 
be no joint committee of Congress to interfere in the Gov- 
ernment’s war moves, expenditures etc. 

British forces in conjunction with French troops made 
successful attacks upon the enemy in Flanders (Belgium), 
dealing them a crushing blow along a 20-mile line. Bleven 
villages were captured and at least 3,500 prisoners were 
taken. Two lines of German trenches were taken and in 
some places the Prussians were routed out of the third line 
of trenches. A falling off in the loss of British merchant- 
men by submarines is noted in the official summary for the 
week, eighteen vessels of over 1,600 tons and three under 
that tonnage having been destroyed. 


Washington 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has submitted to the 
appropriations committee of the House deficiency estimates 
for the army and navy amounting to $6,205,368,347. One 
tremendous item contemplates heavy guns for Coast defense, 
and this amounts to $2,468,613,000. 

By a vote of 50 to 11, the Senate passed the $27,000,000 
rivers and harbors “pork barrel’ bill, described by its oppo- 
nents as “the worst pork bill in the history of Congress.” It 
was the largest majority given to a “pork” measure in the 
Senate in recent years. 

By a vote of 65 to 20, the Senate has adopted the Shep- 
pard resolution submitting to the States the proposed national 
prohibition amendment to the constitution. 


FOREIGN 

Germany intends to “come back hard” for the recovery of 
its supremacy in the world markets in the aniline dye indus- 
try. It is reported from Switzerland that a recently formed 
German cartel, or trust, includes not only the two main 
groups of the industry but also the more important of others, 
and that this cartel has a capital valued on the market at 
$250,000,000. Both the Entente and Germany have made 
amalgamation offers to Switzerland firms, but none are to 
be accepted during the war. 

The Japanese have raised almost 2,000,000 yen ($1,000,- 
000) for the relief fund of the allied countries in Europe. 
Deducting administration expenses, the remainder will be 
distributed in sums of 360,000 yen ($180,000) each to Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Italy and Belgium and 60,000 yen 
($30,000) each to Roumania and Serbia. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH OFFERED TO WARRING BRITAIN 


Nation Admonished to Have Trust and Courage— 
Principles That Spell Victory 


{The following powerful presentation of a sublime thought 
is taken from an article which has been widely read in Eng- 
land and has been accepted there by thousands as accurately 
setting forth an established principle of faith.] 

Freedom’s sons go forth to fight for the cause, and 
in their hearts there is not the fear of death, but the 
belief that they must die. We are told ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ 

The truth is that we are to live for freedom, not 
to die for it. Freedom divorced from truth is an im- 
possibility. The thought that we hold in our minds— 
that happens sooner or later. To go forth to fight 
for a cause, to face death fearlessly, and yet expect 
to die—that is manly bravery of a high order. 

But to go forth to fight for a cause and to know 
and trust that there is a Power which can keep you 
alive, even tho you are in the midst of death—that 
is sublime faith and courage, which both protects and 
multiplies the actual strength of the fighter. 

If the difference between these two ideas could be 
realized by all those who go to the firing line, and by 
their mothers, wives and sisters, and friends at home, 
then we should find that victory is crowned, not with 
a roll of honor which tells of death but with a roll of 
honor whose members live to see the first fruits of 
their faith. 

There will be no true peace until we learn the very 
subtle difference between the two kinds of thought, 
the true and the false, and until we learn to trust abso- 
lutely the one and realize the unreality of the other. 
What we have to do is to ask for understanding and 
obey. Then, like the Israelites of old, we shall be 
shown the way. We have not outgrown the great 
truths of the Bible which culminated in the knowledge 
manifested and given to the world for its own use by 
Christ Jesus; we are only just coming into these 
truths; they have only just been dug out from under 
the desert sands of fear, ignorance and want of under- 
standing. 

The Israelites of old lost their way because they 
ceased to obey, not because the truth ceased to be 
true; and again the way carved out by Christ was lost 
to sight for 1,600 years because the early Christian 
churches ceased to obey, not because the lesson taught 
by Christ ceased to be demonstrable facts. These 
truths are not transcendental, metaphysical, unattaina- 
ble ideals, in the way in which these adjectives are 
usually understood; they are ideals which are meta- 
physical, practical facts. The same power of God 
which fed the children of Israel in the wilderness and 
taught them how to take Jericho can do all these 
things for us now, and in accordance with the needs of 
our times, if we ask aright. It can keep our soldiers 
alive in the midst of death, and it can solve the pres- 
ent and future difficulties of organization. 

‘‘Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.’’ 
The daily thought of the nation is the prayer of the 
nation, and in proportion to its unceasing singleheart- 
edness, humility and strength will it be answered. The 
most courageous soldier is he who keeps the realization 
of life and truth clear in his heart, even while facing 
death—and those are they who endure to the end, and 
who help to protect their comrades. 

The most faithful mother, wife or sister is she who 
is able to silence her great anxiety, and who believes 
and trusts that our soldiers can be returned to us liv- 
ing whole. 

If these thoughts could be made to become part of 
the daily life of the whole nation, that is the greatest 
war service which can be offered by any individual to 
his Government, because the good faith of the nation 
would be making a direct and sincere appeal to that 
Unseen Power which shapes our ends only for good. 
The result would show in each person’s work, and the 
collective influence would appear as an_ inspired 
‘*whole.’’ 

If only the press of this country would consistently 
take up its true position and stand for the unity of the 
Principle of Good, as against party politics and per- 
sonal conflict, then we should, by ending the strife 
within, march calmly and steadfastly, one and all, 
along the road to victory. 

It is time that another voice should be heard above 
the storm, the still, small voice of truth, that voice 
which is ever ready to guide the listening ear—‘‘ this 
is the way, walk ye in it.’’ 





SOLDIER BOYS ARE ROYALLY ENTERTAINED 


New OrtEAns, La., July 30.—Company G, First 
Louisiana Infantry, spent last Friday with homefolk. 
The company was organized in Bogalusa and is stationed 
with its regiment at Camp Nicholls, this city. When 
Seeretary Baker of the War Department announced that 
national guard units would be permitted to visit their home 
stations, Mayor W. H. Sullivan of Bogalusa got busy. A 
special train over the New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
road was arranged for and a date for the visit home fixed 
after consultation with the regimental commander, Colonel 
Stubbs. The company left Camp Nicholls early Friday 
morning and reached Bogalusa at 10 o’clock. Food and 
refreshments were served aboard the train, which was 
greeted with salutes from the Bogalusa mill and factory 
whistles as it pulled into the station. 

The company marched to Goodyear Park, where Mayor 
Sullivan delivered the weleoming address. ‘‘The glory 
of today will last forever,’’ he told them. ‘‘ After this 
war the name of every one of you brave boys will be in- 
scribed in letters of gold. We will pledge every dollar 
we have for you while away fighting, and will work hard 
to build up your city so that, when you return, you can 
boast of having one of the finest cities in Louisiana.’’ 


He declared that Washington, while one of the smallest 
parishes in the State, had contributed more volunteers 
for army and navy service than any other except Orleans. 
State Senator Harper, as personal representative of the 
Governor, also addressed the gathering. Other speakers 
were Judge P. B. Carter and Captain LeBlanc, the com- 
pany commander. 

An informal reception followed the addresses. A 
banquet at the Pine Tree Inn followed. Then there were 
athletic contests on the Y. M. C. A. grounds, followed by 
an exhibition drill. The soldiers were given ample op- 
portunity to visit with home folk and no detail was over- 
looked which would add to their enjoyment of the visit. 
The return trip was made late Friday night. In addition 
to the company officers Colonel Stubbs, regimental com- 
mander, and Captain Danforth, U. 8S. A., accompanied 
the troops to Bogalusa. Something like 9,000 citizens of 
Bogalusa participated in their welcome. 





MAINE WOODSMEN ARE HIGHLY PAID 


Pulpwood Cutters Get Unprecedented Wages—Other 
Workers Relatively as Prosperous 








Baneor, ME., July 28.—Munition factories are not the 
only places where big money is earned. Right here in 
Maine, first class woodsmen who can cut two or more 
cords of pulpwood a day are receiving from $5 to $10 
a day cutting by the cord for a big paper company, the 
Great Northern, which has put most of its pulpwood 
cutting on the pieeework basis. Any first class woods- 





WHERE THE LONGLEAF YELLOW PINES GROW 


Wife and daughter of R. J. Wilson, of the Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. Photo taken by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
photographer at their home at Emad, La. 





man can cut two cords of pulpwood a day without exert- 
ing himself, and by exerting himself he can cut three or 
four; and this means $7.50 to $10 a day. 

Wages in the woods this winter will be higher than 
ever before, ranging from $1.40 a day for main road 
swampers to $2.55 a day for A No. 1 cooks. This means 
that the lowest wage in the woods will be $36.40 a month 
and board and the highest for men who are not bosses 
will be $72.50. Never in the history of the Maine 
woods have such wages been paid. Men of no great 
industry or ability can get jobs in the woods at the 
lower wages, as long as they are able to do anything 
at all. 

The high wages paid to men cutting pulpwood has not 
been an unmixed blessing. The more pay woodsmen get, 
as a general rule, the less time they care to spend in 
the woods. It does not take a man earning $5 a day 
long to pile up $100 to his credit, and as soon as a man 
has that amount coming to him he begins to stir uneasily 
and loses ambition. Then comes a trip to Bangor or 
Boston to enjoy life for a brief time, spending his money, 
and back to the woods again. 

The men who are paid by the cord for cutting pulp- 
wood pay the company for their board, at 75 cents a 
day, but otherwise their working conditions are the 
same as if they were employed by the month. They 
have comfortable camp accommodations and plenty of 
the best food. 





BRITISH TIMBER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED . 


Way Opened for Shipping Canadian and American 
Woods—Nationality of Sailers a Factor 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,; July 30.—The American cons: 
general at London has sent the following cablegram: 


Controller of timber supplies announces following relax:)- 
tions of restrictions on import of timber from North America 
“(1) Neutral sailers: Timber may be imported from Canai: 
and the United States under provisions of an import licens 
(2) Deck loads: General license granted by Department «© 
Import Restrictions for import of timber as deck cargo fro» 
Canada and United States. In this case it is unnecessary * 
importers to apply for licenses. (3) Prices; The order whic} 
limits prices of imported softwood to those current durii,; 
last week of January, 1917, is not to apply to timber import: 
from Canada and United States after July 19, 1917. Tim: 
so imported may be sold by importers at cost price deliver 
to store, plus 10 percent, provided price so calculated dus 
not exceed by one-third the price current during last we>k 
ro gaa 1917, for softwood of similar quality in same 
ocality. 


This announcement will be good news to a number of 
American and English firms. In England the stocks of 
many of the very largest importers are becoming very 
badly broken and as the usual supply of wood from tie 
Scandinavian countries continues impossible to obtain 
because of the attitude of Germany, the modification in 
the import regulations may very well stimulate buying in 
this country. It must not be forgotten that vessels are 
scarce, and do not promise to become any more plentiful. 

The agreement made by Great Britain, the United 
States and others of its allies regarding ocean freight 
rates may well tend to reduce the delivered cost, but 
lowered rates are certainly not going to increase the 
eagerness with which owners risk vessels in the danger 
zones. Just what effect the use of neutral sailers will 
have in this trade is hard to conjecture. On the one hand 
it is well known that American timber is much needed 
in England; on the other hand sailers are said to have 
difficulty in avoiding submarines and this, of course, 
means that insurance rates and war risk rates are very 
high. Also owners are not so very eager to risk vessels 
in this trade, especially as cargoes at excellent rates can 
be found for practically every port in the world. The 
increase in the price permissible may well help in getting 
shipments forward also. Good will unquestionably result 
from the new regulations, but how much good only time 
will tell. 


COMPARATIVE WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has just 
issued comparative figures of cut and shipments of west- 
ern pine in the Inland Empire for the first six months of 
1916 and 1917; also total cut and shipments for the first 
six months of each of the last eight years. The detailed 
figures follow: 
























1916 

Cars Feet Cars 
Se roe eee 1,630 40,966,680 1,349 
BRINN 6/03 o.326.4 0:00 © 4,836 120,685,869 6,499 
NN ono oes ay W475 286 7,340,768 754 
Washington ........ 1,289 29,870,164 1,308 
North Dakota....... 1,922 46,475,203 1,480 36,5 
South Dakota....... 1,638 40,150,930 1,281 33,380,736 
BEIPMNCHOTA 62002 ccess 1,836 45,752,770 1,699 438,390,548 
BPSBCOMGIN- 006.55 00605 1,274 30,029,119 1,145 27,925,496 
so Sa ee eee 1,577 38,393,774 1,923 49,661,745 
I. 85 55-95 5455' 34:95 1,138 28,110,206 1,507 39,313,219 
SME ins). p's 6.40 hoe 161 3,571,662 2,938,400 
CN 1,872 32,595,666 1,463 38,255,506 
anes 135 3,237,297 5 3,722,896 
MOOIOEAGD, sos 00004055 764 18,365,156 624 326 
NS 446 11,061,458 624 
(die SE eee 626 16,030,181 510 
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Atlantic coast States. 





Other eastern States. 7 
eS RCNA 65+ 1,534,500 348 = 8,483, +52 
MPAOPMIA. .., v.55 00:00 pata), ceeeaiayecars 88 1,980,056 
Oklahoma and Nevada 28 735,985 14 354,018 
MENOE © hss ass wy: 55¢9-% + 68,692 9 321,300 
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Cut for six months, 1916, 512,548,413 ; 1917.... 582,612,273 
Shipments exceed cut, 1917...........0c0ceee 77,519,795 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Cut Shipmes ts 
327,721,198 





374,141,208 
429,249,709 474,724,507 
378,325,342 353,702,653 
829,015,074 420,446,355 
412,435,112 421,545,870) 
450,023,344 466,252,007 
394,364,929 464,388,214 
512,548,413 589,205,155 
582,612,373 660,1382,10> 





RAILROADS CO-OPERATE TO INCREASE FOOD SUPPL! 


WASHINGTON, D..C., July 30.—To increase the foo! 
supply by utilizing for grazing and agricultural purpos*s 
all the idle land possible the railroads of the West an‘ 
and middle West are, according to a statement authorize ! 
by Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ Wa 
Board, leasing at nominal rental millions of acres whic! 
they own. In addition a number of railroads have of 
fered large tracts of their idle lands to the States in 
which they operate, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad has tendered to the Federa! 
Government 200,000 acres of cutover land in Wisconsin. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads are offering free use of their rights of way 
for garden purposes, and the latter has also established 
a large cooperation garden in Chicago for its employees. 





UNDER THE provisions of the compulsory work law 
passed during the last session of the Maryland legislature, 
Governor Harrington has issued a proclamation requiring 
the registration on or after Aug. 20 of all able bodied men 
in Maryland between 18 and 50 years, inclusive, ‘‘not 
then regularly or continuously employed or engaged in 
any lawful business, occupation, trade or profession of 
any kind.’’ The men so registered will be assigned to 
useful work. 
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| INTEREST RENEWED IN PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL 


Process of Producing Commercial Article from Saw- 
dust Reviewed—Essential Parts of Plant Indicated 


MADISON, WIS., July 30.—Renewed interest in the use 
of sawdust in the production of ethyl (grain) alcohol 
cas been aroused by the pending legislation which would 
vohibit the use of grain or molasses for this purpose. 
‘The Forest Products Laboratory has had several inqui- 
ries lately in regard to the production of ethyl alcohol 
from sawdust and a note in regard to the relative cost 
and the availability of the raw material may be espe- 
ially timely. 

One ton of the dry coniferous sawdust, or other form 
of waste, or its equivalent on an air-dry or green basis, 
will yield from fifteen to twenty-five gallons of 190-proof 
spirit. In many eases this waste is worthless to the 
sawmills and in any case is not worth more than 30 to 
50 cents a ton. At the latter price ethyl alcohol, it is 
demonstrated, can be produced at 2 cents a gallon for 
the raw material. 

Briefly the first process in producing ethyl alcohol from 
wood consists in general of digesting the sawdust, or 
hogged and shredded waste, with dilute sulphurie acid 
at a steam pressure of sixty pounds or more for a short 
time. This is done in rotary digesters which mix the 
acid and wood. These digesters are of steel boiler plate 
with an acid proof lining. A part of the wood is con- 
verted into a mixture of sugars, some of which are fer- 
mentable. The digested material is next transferred to a 
diffusion battery similar to that used in the extraction of 
sugar from sugar beets or dyes from dyewood, and here 
the sugar and other water soluble material is extracted 
with hot water from the digested sawdust. The acidity 
of the extract is then neutralized with lime or limestone, 
and the sludge formed by the calcium sulphate and some 
of the dust carried in the extract is allowed to settle out, 
which requires ordinarily from fifteen to twenty hours. 
The clear solutions are then drained off and cooled to the 
proper temperature for fermentation. The fermenta- 
tion, distillation and rectification of the alcohol are 
accomplished in the usual manner very similar to the pro- 
duction of aleohol from molasses. 

The essential parts of a plant necessary for the pro- 
duction of ethyl alcohol from wood, the forest products 
people point out, considered in the order of their use, are 
as follows: adequate sawdust storage; disintegrating 
equipment—hogs, screens, shredders; sawdust storage 
above digesters; acid storage; digesters; diffusion bat- 
tery; neutralizing and settling tanks; coolers; ferment- 
ers and yeast equipment beer still; rectifying still; 
bonded warehouse; boilers and engines; laboratory and 
office. 

It is estimated by the Forest Products Laboratory that 
a properly constructed plant, convenient to an adequate 
supply of waste wood and with plenty of good water 
and sulphuric acid easily accessible, and designed to pro- 
duce from 2,500 to 3,000 gallons a day, can make ethyl 
aleohol at a cost of from 14 to 20 cents a gallon, inelud- 
ing all overhead expenses. 





FIND FIRST CASE OF BLISTER RUST THIS YEAR 


Mapison, WIs., July 30.—After over two months of 
inspection, in which a crew of nine men divided into two 
camps has been engaged, the first case of pine blister in 
Wisconsin forests, this year, was discovered last week 
just south of Osceola, in Polk County. A group of small 
trees were found here to be affected and were destroyed. 
The fact that Minnesota has found the pine blister di- 
rectly across the State line from this point bears out the 
fact that the pollen is carried by the wind for a consider- 
able distance. 

Since the latter part of May Dr. Ball, State entomolo- 
gist, and his crew of men have covered most of Polk 
County, going thru the woods and inspecting every tree. 
It has been shown that the blister is not carried from 
tree to tree but from the trees to wild currants or goose- 
berries and from these to the trees. However, the blister 
is carried from bush to bush, so the damage is liable to 
be heavy unless checked. Besides the work being done by 
this special crew, the nursery inspectors who travel all 
over the State are keeping their eyes open for signs of the 
pine blister on the bushes or the trees. 





EUROPE WILL NEED LUMBER AFTER THE WAR 


So Says American Trade Commissioner on Departure 
for Scandinavian Countries 


Victoria, B. C., July 30.—If west Coast lumbermen 
are to hold their place in competition with other timber 
sections of the country for the business of reconstructed 
Europe after the war, they will be compelled to send a 
commercial representative to the buying sections as soon 
as possible is the opinion of A. H. Oxholm, of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 

No matter what the governments may do in laying the 
facts of the lumber industry of this continent before the 
buyers in Europe, further details of business aggression 
must be looked after by the lumbermen in person. 

Mr. Oxholm is a member of the United States Lumber 
Trade Commission, and he and Roger E. Simmons left 
Victoria, B. C., some days ago on the C. P. O. 8. liner 
Empress of Asia. 

Following the breaking up of the commission’s recent 
meeting in Seattle, representatives at once set out for va- 
rious parts of the world to drum up business. ‘‘ Without 
a doubt, Europe will want large quantities of lumber 
after the war,’’ said Mr. Oxholm. ‘‘The purpose of our 
commission is to familiarize the buyers with our markets, 
buying facilities, shipping conditions, and rates and 
terms. The selling will be taken care of by the lumber- 
men themselves in the individual producing sections, but it 


is vital that lumbermen of this coast should secure com- 
mercial representation in their own behalf in Europe 
and northern Africa at the earliest possible date. 

‘¢The various producers in other parts of the country 
are keenly alive to the situation, and prompt action will 
be of assistance to the big lumber institutions.’’ 

Mr. Oxholm was export manager for a big San Fran- 
cisco concern but since October, 1916, has been identified 
with the United States Federal Lumber Trade Commi:- 
sion. He has studied the industry very closely in order to 
become familiar with the details of production and is an 
authority on the matter. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Norway, at Christiana. He and Mr. Simmons are 
now going to Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 


WOODEN STRUCTURE WITHSTANDS STORM’S FURY 


Partly Completed House Lifted From Foundation— 
Shingle Roofs Uninjured but Other Sort Damaged 





Danvers, Mass., July 30.—The remarkable strength 
of wooden construction, even of the very inexpensive sort, 
has been revealed by a careful investigation of the hur- 
ricane and thunder storm which cost the lives of three 
women here last Friday afternoon. The small wooden 
house shown in the herewith printed illustration was in 
process of construction when a storm of great violence 
swept down the valley and reached the maximum of its 
power at this particular point. The house was virtually 
lifted from its cellar foundations and then smashed 
against the ground, but without wrecking it, altho the 
foundations suffered considerably. Some unsecured 
boards and joists, a few which had been only loosely nailed 
in place, were ripped away by the hurricane, but altho 
the frightful storm had an open passage into the interior 
of the structure that part which was actually finished was 
searcely damaged at all. Builders say they can not un- 
derstand why the entire building was not torn to pieces 
like a house of cards, as in its partly completed state it 
was exposed to the full fury of the storm. 

The storm was of unprecedented violence, so terrible 
in its elemental fury that one woman in the village died 
of fright. A camp meeting was being held here and every- 
thing movable was carried away and the tents demolished. 
Some of the people took refuge in this uncompleted house 











UNCOMPLETED FRAME HOUSE WHICH RESISTED 
HURRICANE 


and when it was moved from its foundations two of the 
women were killed. 

It is claimed that if the house were being constructed 
of any other material than wood it would have collapsed 
completely and probably everyone within it would have 
been killed. 

Another interesting feature of the storm was its effect 
upon roofs. Even old wood shingle roofs were uninjured, 
but those covered with patent roofing of the ‘‘fire re- 
sistant’’ sort, slate roofs ete., were many of them con- 
siderably damaged. . 


SCHOONER TO CARRY RECORD LUMBER LOAD 


Victoria, B. C., July 30.—George R. Elliott, manager 
of the Genoa Bay Lumber Co. (Ltd.), states that the 
motorship Jessie Norcross will take out a record ship- 
ment of British Columbia lumber on its maiden voyage 
for Adelaide. The vessel is expected to finish loading on 
Monday at the Genoa Bay Mills, and it is said that when 
it is ready to put to sea on its long voyage it will have on 
board 1,600,000 feet of lumber or more. 

The extent of the vessel’s cargo is not only the record 
established by the new fleet of schooners built in British 
Columbia, for the Island mill has been putting lumber 
aboard at the rate of 160,000 feet a day and this dis- 
patch, in conjunction with the increased cargo, gives the 
Jessie Norcross an enviable record which will be hard 
for any of the other boats to beat. The Norcross was 
built by the Wallace Shipyards at North Vancouver. 


LUMBER INTERESTS INDICATE PATRIOTISM 


Str. Louis. Mo., July 31.—The patriotism of the lum- 
ber industry of St. Louis again is manifested by the sup- 
port given to the movement to organize the Home Guard 
of Missouri, which will take the places of the soldiers 
who are called to serve in France, The campaign to 
raise funds for the guard was started at an enthusiastic 
meeting in the office of Mayor Kiel, A. Boeckeler, of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., representing the retail division of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. Mr. Boeckeler 
endorsed the move and pledged $500 for the division. 

In addition to this many of the men engaged in the lum- 
ber industry will become members of the guard. Orville 
N. Pier, son of Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange and manager of the Fidelity Lumber & 
Supply Co. of Maplewood, St. Louis County, has organ- 
ized a company for that suburb. 











GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILIS HAVE LARGE ORDERS 


Working on Government Contracts Entirely, to Exclu- 
sion of Private Business—France Large Taker 





JACKSONVILLE, Fia., July 28—The most interesting 
development of the current week was the placement in 
Jacksonville on Thursday of a large order of yellow pine 
piling and boards for the French Government, shipment 
to be made within ten days from the port of Jackson- 
ville in a fleet of vessels to be provided by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose, this fleet to be convoyed to a 
port ‘‘somewhere in France’’ by armored vessels. 

A hurry-up call to lumber manufacturers in Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory was sent out by 
the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau last Thursday, to 
which about one hundred lumbermen responded by their 
presence. Chairman M, L. Fleishel took advantage of 
this occasion to make public a report as to the progress 
that is being made by the lumbermen of this section in 
supplying the requirements of the Government in the way 
of cantonment lumber. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is under 
contract to supply by Aug. 1 something like 70,000,000 
feet of lumber for cantonments at the following points: 
Admiral, Md.; Macon, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; Wrightstown, 
N. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Petersburg, Va.; Spartanburg, S. 
C., Greenville, S. C., and Columbia, 8. C. This order has 
been portioned out among the sawmills by the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureau and, according to Chairman 
Fleishel’s report, satisfactory progress is being made in 
the shipment of this lumber. 

Government orders have completely filled up all of the 
sawmills, to the utter exclusion of all other business. It 
would avail nothing if the mills were to accept any other 
kind of business for the reason that Uncle Sam is the 
only person who is able to get cars, * Railroads are pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to the appeals of the 
manufacturers for cars other than those which bear the 
Government tags. 

Solid train loads of cantonment lumber are moving daily 
from milling centers to camp sites. The South has never 
seen such a rush movement of lumber before. And now 
that the final date of delivery draws near the amazing 
fact confronts the lumbermen that instead of subsiding, 
the Government rush is going to continue unabated. The 
belief now exists that the war is settling down to a long 
drawn out struggle and that the allied governments are 
more than ever needing American lumber. In witness 
whereof was the placement for piling and boards for the 
French Government this week. 

The Government asked for 8,500 yellow pine piling, 
ranging in length from 45 to 70 feet. These piling are 
to be used in French dockage work, as are the 12,000,000 
feet of boards also asked for by the French Government. 
The entire piling contract was taken by the Brandon 
Lumber Co., of St. Marys, Ga., and as soon as George 
Brandon returned home from Thursday’s meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau he went to work get- 
ting out this order. Today hundreds of men are in the 
woods cutting these piling, which must be at the dock 
in Jacksonville within ten days. The board order was 
portioned out among several of the association mills. 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER SERVICE RECEIVES STIMULUS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—Traffic on the Mississippi 
River received another important stimulus today with the 
departure of the first of a fleet of steel barges with 6,000 
tons of coal for St. Paul. The barges, which are being 
put into service by the Mississippi Valley Iron Co., of 
St. Louis, will bring iron ore on the return trip. 

The barges were procured by Edward F. Goltra, presi- 
dent of the iron company, from Secretary of War Baker, 
thru General Black, and the line follows the work of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterway Association, which met in 
St. Louis in May. Twelve of the barges and two steamers 
were leased. 

Six of the barges were used in the first trip, and they 
were towed in by the Nokomis, a Government steamer of 
800 horsepower. The other barges will be placed in opera- 
tion on the arrival of the steamer Sachen from New Or- 
leans. Made of steel thruout, the barges are 160 feet 
long, with 40-foot beam, and have been used by the Gov- 
ernment for rip-rapping work when the river was at low 
stage. 

The fleet is in command of Capt. Walter Irwin, and it is 
expected it will reach St. Paul in from seven to ten days. 

Five of the barges were loaded below East St. Louis 
with coal from southern Illinois, and the sixth barge was 
picked up above Eads Bridge. The iron ore to be brought 
back will be from the Messaba mines on Lake Superior. 

‘‘The success of the trip,’’ said Mr. Goltra, ‘will be 
determined from a physical and financial standpoint. If 
the river is found navigable at this time, when it is at a 
low stage, it will mean the revival of transportation of 
low-priced commodities on the Mississippi River, pro- 
vided the cost per ton is low. An expert accountant is 
ee every item of cost will be taken into ae- 
count. 





WILL REBUILD RECENTLY BURNED MILL 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 1.—Mill No. 1 of the 
Crookston Lumber Co., at Bemidji, Minn., destroyed by 
fire July 21, will be rebuilt in the near future. This 
statement by officers of the company has cheered the 
people of Bemidji, and the situation there also has been 
helped by assurances that every one of the 450 men 
thrown out of work by the fire will be given employment 
in some of the Shevlin companies. Many of them will be 
transferred to other points, but the company announces 
that railroad fares will be paid. No employee will suffer 
because of the disaster, Superintendent E. H. Day has 
announced, 
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GOVERNMENT AND LUMBERMEN DRIVE SHIP BUILDING 


Head of Emergency Fleet Corporation Talks Bluntly to Manufacturers in Conference—Price No Consideration in Getting 
Out Schedules—Efforts All Concentrated on Rapid Work 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 1—About one hundred 
southern pine lumbermen attended the conference in the 
offices of the Federal Shipping Board, called for today 
by Chairman E. N. Hurley and Admiral Capps, general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Stirring addresses were made by Chairman Hurley, 
Admiral Capps, R. H. Downman, chairman of the lumber 
committee, Council of National Defense, and others, urg- 
ing the lumbermen to get out all the shipping schedules 
possible and within the shortest practicable time. 

Admiral Capps hinted at the power which Congress 
has given the Government to commandeer raw materials 
going into ship construction and the concerns which fur- 
nish them, but stated that officials have no desire to 
exercise this power. Others were less diplomatic. 

The conference lasted thruout the day and until late 
tonight. There was much plain speaking by lumbermen, 
as well as by high officials. It was no kid glove or silk 
stocking affair. When the night session was concluded, 
a meeting of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau was 
called together. W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., its 
chairman, declared that before the members of the bureau 
left the room they must agree to take one hundred yel- 
low pine shipping schedules. : 

As the successor of General Goethals Admiral Capps 
is in direct charge of the ship building program. His 
remarks are of general interest and were received with 
enthusiasm by the lumbermen. The admiral said: 

We are in the greatest struggle of history. We have 
everything to lose and nothing material to gain. We are 
all American citizens. We must take this situation seriously. 
Results have to be achieved thru more than a half-hearted 
support. If you can do something, you must do it, because 
it is a high privilege. 

The merits of wood and steel have nothing to do with the 


case. From information which has just reached me I may 
say that both classes of ships are vitally important. Many 
of you gentlemen undertook certain obligations. Perhaps 


their fulfillment has been difficult. Difficulties arise only 
to be overcome. I have yet to find the great American people 
lax in doing their duty when once they understand what 
it is. 


You are just as much “laborers in the vineyard’ as we 
are. It may be that financial returns on Government’s orders 
are not as great as they might be. Some of you might receive 
contracts on more favorable terms. That is neither here 
nor there. You have to come forward and deliver the goods. 

We ask, and expect, and know that we are going to get 
coéperation because it is not for your benefit, nor for ours, 
nor even for the President’s. It is for our country, for our 
flag, for humanity. 

You must act promptly and to the full limit of your 
eapacity. We want to compose this situation today. The 
shipping schedules must be gotten out ahead of everything. 
We want to meet the situation as sympathetically as possi- 
ble, but we want all the cards on the table. Don’t let dollars 
and cents come ahead of patriotism. The shipping lLoard 
does not want to have to expose the great power it possesses. 

Chairman Hurley declared that he was convinced the 
meeting would do everything he had hoped from it. He 
told the lumbermen that the shipping board is interested 
in anybody who can furnish lumber and timbers for 
ships, regardless of whether or not he belongs to an 
association. Mr. Hurley warned the yellow pine men 
that wooden ships can not be built unless the materials 
are supplied, and that promptly. Concluding, Mr. Hur- 
ley said: ‘‘I am enthusiastic over the outlook, but you 
ean all work harder and get better results. ’’ 

At the suggestion of Chairman Hurley, the lumbermen, 
one after another, arose and told of the capacity of their 
mills, the kind and sizes of timber they can turn out, 
ship schedules assigned to them, and other Government 
work, if any, the progress which they are making, diffi- 
culties they are encountering, and, finally, what more they 
can do in the way of sawing ship stuff. 

Among those who spoke several complained of their 
inability to get cars for the transportation of ship lum- 
ber. Chairman Hurley told them to furnish the facts to 
the shipping board and its traffic experts would gladly 
help in this matter. 

Speaking for the Great Southern Lumber Co. Mr. Sul- 
livan said he had only received the final complete re- 
vision of the schedule on Friday of last week. He 
thought this delay in getting out the final revision of the 
schedule had had much to do with retarding the work of 
many of the mills. 

Mr. Eichberg, speaking for the National Timber Co., 
said it would be much easier to secure the big timbers if 
lumbermen were permitted to supply them hewn. He 
said he knew of a number of expert hewers who could 
go into the woods and get out these big timbers. Mr. 
Hichberg also advocated a further change in the specifi- 
cations so that water oak or swamp oak may be used for 
some oak items instead of insisting on white oak, which 
is difficult to find in the sizes demanded. He suggested 
that it would also be easier to find oak timbers of large 
size than pine, and urged modifying the specifications so 
that oak might be substituted in such instances. 

Numerous other suggestions were made as to changes 
in the specifications. In response, it was stated that in 
all likelihood the specifications will be modified to meet 
these practical suggestions and expedite the sawing of 
schedules. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, suggested the advisability of permitting some mills 
to saw parts of schedules, where they could not handle 
the entire schedules. Admiral Capps said this suggestion 
would receive immediate consideration. 

William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex., said that the 
work of getting out schedules had been hampered by a 
shortage of cars, lack of inspection and frequent changes 
in specifications. 

L. N. Dantzler, of the Dantzler Lumber Co., of Moss 
Point, Miss., told the conference that his company had 
paid as much as $70.a thousand feet for some items en- 








tering into ship schedules. 

Because of the difficulty of surfacing big timbers, 
F. R. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., suggested that the mills be permitted to 
furnish these timbers rough. 

Admiral Capps closed the morning conference by call- 
ing attention to the fact that contracts have been awarded 
for 165 wooden ships, and only sixty-three of these sched- 
ules have been placed. He said many more contracts are 
ready to be awarded as soon as the board learns where, 
how, and when the lumber can be secured. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was presided over by R. H. 
Downman, who struck straight from the shoulder, paying 
his respects to the slackers in American industry. He 
expressed the hope that no slacker will develop in the 
lumber industry, and urged those assembled to pull to- 
gether and work hard for the nation. It was plain that 
the remarks of the chairman of the lumber committee did 
not ‘‘listen good’’ to some of the lumbermen, but many 
present indicated that they heartily approved what was 
said. 

In the general discussion that followed Mr. Nelson 
said that the lumbermen believed that they could get a 
better price for their ship stuff than the $35 agreed upon 
and, with better prices, he thought deliveries doubtless 
would be more prompt. The promise of higher prices 
for future orders for ship schedules was suggested as a 
spur to production. 

Major Wood, purchasing agent of the shipping board, 
replied, declaring that the board has no facilities for 
determining what is a fair price for ship stuff. This 
question, he said, will be left to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is now investigating it. The board will 
pay more or less, according to the commission’s finding. 

Major Wood concluded his talk with the declaration: 
‘*You lumbermen will have to get out the ship sched- 
ules. ’? 

W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, Miss., while declaring 
that many manufacturers are not slackers, said some 





E. N. HURLEY, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Chairman Federal Shipping Board 


lumbermen have fallen by the wayside. He said he knew 
of some mills with facilities for getting out ship stuff 
that are not doing so. ‘‘Materials for two hundred 
ships,’’ he said, ‘‘can be secured readily.’’ He sug- 
gested that small mills, not having facilities for cutting 
the big timbers, hire portable mill concerns to come in 
and do the work for them. He said: 

If an agreement were reached to increase the price to $45 
a thousand feet, it would bull the market at least $15 and 
very soon we would hear that the higher Government price 
was far below the market. 

M. V. Scanlan, of the Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss., 
lauded the lumbermen for their ability and said their 
patriotism should be equally as great in this world crisis. 
Loss of time in getting out ship timbers he characterized 
as almost criminal. He said: 

In the name of God, what right have we to stay here, 
palavering about prices when thousands and miliions of the 
flower of American manhood are preparing to give their 
lives to their country? Nobody will dispute that lumbermen 
are making more money now than ever before. 

Mr. Scanlan said he was unwilling to produce sched- 
ules at $35 if other yellow pine mills are not required to 
fulfill their obligations, but added that he would do so, 
nevertheless. He said the lumber committee ought to 
compel the emergency bureau to deliver the one hundred 
schedules at the agreed price. 

E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association, of Jacksonville, Fla., said the emergency bu- 
reau of that association could get out schedules for ten 
ships within one year. 

Chariman Downman said he was anxious to get the lum- 
bermen together in order that mills which can not turn 
out the big stuff can furnish smaller items. He urged all 
lumbermen to join one emergency bureau or another, 
in order better to serve the Government, adding: . 


The bureaus were organized at the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of War. I want the full force of the southern pine 


industry back of the Government. I wish we could all feel 
about the matter as Mr. Scanlan does. 


Major Wood told the lumbermen he wants 154 sched- 
ules placed and the orders filled within twelve months, 
and the major part of them in nine months, adding that 
eighty-eight more wooden ship contracts are to be let. 

An announcement was made that Naval Architect 
Ferris will give further consideration to the suggestion 
that many timbers be furnished rough instead of dressed. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping board has directed 
that a considerable part of Mr. Ferris’ force be moved 
from New York to Washington, in order to facilitate the 
work of the board. 


Wasuincorton, D. C., Aug. 1—Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association; W. H. Sullivan, 
chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, and a 
large number of mill owners today conferred with Chair- 
man Hurley and other members of the Federal Shipping 
Board and Admiral Capps, new general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, regarding the turning out 
of schedules for yellow pine ships. 

The meeting was called by Chairman Hurley and Ad- 
miral Capps, telegrams having been sent to about two 
hundred mills that have facilities for getting out ship 
schedules or parts of schedules. The invitations were 
sent out after conference with J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association, members of the emer- 
gency bureau, Chairman Downman of the lumber com- 
mittee and others. 

After having gone over the entire situation Chairman 
Hurley and Admiral Capps determined that it would not 
be sufficient to bring only the emergency committee to 
Washington, and that time would be saved by inviting 
all the mills to send representatives. It was expected 
that many mills would be unable to comply with the re- 
quest to send representatives here for a conference at this 
time. 

The plan is to ascertain at the earliest practicable date 
exactly what the shipping board can expect from south- 
ern pine mills in the way of ship schedules and how 
quickly they can be turned out. An inquiry is now under 
way having for its purpose the compilation of a list of 
mills which have facilities for getting out schedules or 
parts of schedules. This work will continue. Agents of 
the Federal Trade Commission are co-operating in this 
work. Chairman Hurley thought it would be speeded up 
by asking the mill owners to come here, and hence his 
invitation. 

Until the chairman and Admiral Capps issued the call 
for today’s meeting the plan had been to have a meeting 
of the committee here and as many mill men as eared to 
come. This meeting was planned for last Mondey, but 
was postponed for one week in order that each member 
of the committee might have an opportunity to take up 
personally with mills in his vicinity the question of get 
ting out every schedule or part of schedule possible. To 
day’s meeting will operate to cancel the meeting now set 
for Aug. 6. 

So far as can be learned, Chairman Hurley and Ad- 
miral Capps are as sound as a new dollar on the subject 
of wooden ships. The thing that is worrying them is 
to get material from which to build them. The problem 
is not how few wooden ships they can get along with, 
but how many schedules they can depend on getting to 
the ship builders. ‘The unauthorized statements appear- 
ing in certain newspapers following the resignation of 
General Goethals and Chairman Denman to the effect 
that the wooden ship proposition would be dumped over- 
board were too silly to deserve serious consideration. 

It is only just to General Goethals, as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has stated repeatedly, to say that he wanted 
to build every wooden ship that he could have laid down 
by responsible builders. He was opposed to building any 
mere makeshifts, but had he remained in charge of the 
construction program certainly more than four hundred 
wooden ships would have been turned out. 

Chairman Hurley and Admiral Capps want to be sure 
that the yellow pine lumbermen are prepared to turn out 
schedules and are willing to do so to the extent of their 
facilities. 

‘Among the questions which are being threshed over 
today is that of disposing of the lumber which is sawed 
by the mills in the process of getting out ship material. 
In many instances mills sawing ship schedules have found 
it impossible to get cars to move out the material which 
is cut incidentally. Many mills are unable to carry this 
load, which is both an economic and a financial clog to 
ci business, and quite frequently a serious physical 
clog. 

The argument of the lumbermen on this point should 
have the effect of convincing Chairman Hurley and his 
associates of the injustice of the situation in which mills 
find themselves with large quantities of lumber on hand 
incident to sawing ship schedules and no way to move 
it out of their mills. 

One suggestion made is that arrangements be made 
whereby mills which are sawing ship schedules may dis- 
pose of the lumber developed from these operations to the 
Government for some of the various uses for which Uncle 
Sam now requires lumber. If an arrangement of this 
kind could be worked out it is estimated by some southern 
pine men that the Government could be assured of twice 
the number of ship schedules. 

Chairman Hurley has made it clear time and again 
that he purposes to leave largely to the judgment of 
Admiral Capps all technical questions of construction. 
In this way the building campaign will make more rapid 
progress and there will be no danger of a serious clash 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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LUMBERMEN HELP RUSH CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION 





Cars Loaded Swiftly and Complaints Made of Transit Delays Result in Speeding Up of Shipments by Railroads—Additional 
Orders for Material Being Placed at Various Centers 


DELIVERY OF CANTONMENT LUMBER IS 
HURRIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—By the end of this week 
every order received by the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau for cantonment lumber will have been shipped. 
This includes some orders received subsequent to the 
original orders for lumber for this purpose. 

Ail of the other emergency bureaus are moving along 
splendidly, but the Southern Pine bureau was first on 
the ground and its organization is more extensive and 
strouger than some others. Consequently, southern pine 
set the pace. : 

While the steel men are still haggling over prices, 
the lumbermen long ago set a price and have delivered 
the goods. 

If the cantonment camps are not all ready on Sept. 1 
it will be no fault of the lumbermen. They have done 
their bit toward getting the camps ready for the new 
national army. 

Latest reports from Camp Meade, Annapolis Junc- 
tion, Md., are that the camp will be ready on time, de- 
spite the fact that, owing to the car shortage, lumber 
failed to arrive as rapidly as it was wanted. ‘‘ We will 
be ready for the entire increment coming to Camp 
Meade, and not merely a part of it,’’ said Maj. Ralph 
F. Proctor, the quartermaster officer in immediate 
charge of the work. 

Within a few days lumber will be arriving at Camp 
Meade at the rate of twenty-five carloads a day. When 
this dispatch was received eighteen carloads were pil- 
ing up daily. Major Proctor estimates that within the 
week carpenters will be turning out a finished barracks 
within five working days. These barracks are 200 feet 
long, 50 feet wide and two stories high, with kitchen, 
mess hall, lavatories, assembly room and dormitories 
complete. 


RAPID PROGRESS BEING MADE ON DIVISIONAL 
CAMPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinoTon, D. C., Aug. 1—Rapid progress is being 
made on the preparation of the sixteen divisional Na- 
tional Guard camps in the South and Southwest and on 
the Pacifie coast. The size of the task, while not com- 
parable with that involved in the national army canton- 
ments, is large. Railroad sidings must be constructed, 
roadways and walks built and buildings constructed for 
mess houses, regimental, brigade and divisional head- 
quarters, storehouses, hospitals ete. More than 4,500,000 
feet of lumber is required for each camp and an electric 
power and lighting system must be installed. From 100 
to 1,000 are now employed on each of the camp sites. The 
plans originally called for completion on Aug. 1, Aug. 15 
and Sept. 1 to accommodate the divisions brought into 
the Federal service on July 15, July 25 and Aug. 5, re- 
spectively. The first group comprises Augusta, Ga., 
Deming, N. M., Montgomery, Ala., Spartanburg, 8. C., 
and Waco, Tex. 

A statement issued tonight by the committee on public 
information says that ‘‘It is now possible to state that the 
first group of camps will be ready for occupancy less than 
two weeks after the date originally set (Aug. 1) and that 
the other two groups will be ready Aug. 15 and Sept. 1, 
as scheduled.’’? According to latest reports the lumber 
situation at each of the camps is as follows: Augusta, 
Ga., 150,000 feet on hand; Deming, 200,000 feet on hand 
or in transit; Montgomery, 2,000,000 feet on hand and 
20,000 feet en route; Spartanburg, lumber arriving by 
carloads; Waco roofs are on thirty-six mess houses and 
frames are going up for twelve more; Anniston, half of 
required lumber on hand; Charlotte, 50 percent of needed 
material shipped or received; Greenville, 80 percent of 
all material ordered and sufficient for immediate needs 
being secured from local dealers; Houston, nearly 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber received; Palo Alto, 1,250,000 feet 
lumber received; Alexandria, 250,000 feet lumber re- 
ceived; Hattiesburg, 4,000,000 feet of lumber on hand; 
Fort Worth, 100,000 feet of lumber delivered; Fort Sill, 
1,000,000 feet lumber in transit and balance to be shipped 
as needed; Linda Vista, 15,000 feet of lumber delivered 
from local supply; Macon, 100,000 feet delivered and 
valance ordered. 


SCUTHERN PINE BUREAU RECEIVES MORE 
ORDERS 

WasHiIncTon, D. C., July 30.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau today received an order for approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 feet of lumber for the aviation training 
camp to be constructed at Ft. Sill, Okla. 

The Southern Pine Bureau also has received an order 
for 2,127,447 feet of lumber to be used for concrete 
‘rames in the construction of a permanent addition to the 
War Department’s plant at that place. Originally the 
specifications called for No. 1 yellow pine, but when it 
was ascertained that it was for use in constructing frames 
tor cement, the lumbermen determined immediately to 
call attention to the fact that No. 2, and even No. 3, 
would do equally well and cost much less money. 


FREQUENT SPECIFICATION CHANGES CAUSE 
DELAY 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 30.—There are two sides to 
the story of the failure of southern pine mills to get ship 
schedules out as rapidly as had been expected. The 
side of the lumberman is that frequently they have been 
unable to get cars to move ship timbers and that fre- 
quent changes in specifications have made it impossible 
for theth to know exactly where they stood. 

The latest revision of the schedule now being distrib- 














uted to southern mills may have to be changed in one 
item. This is an illustration of what the mills have been 
up against. 

Information reached Washington last Thursday that 
the southern pine mills will get out the schedules to the 
extent of their resources. 

The new specifications are now being explained to them 
and once they are finally settled and arrangements made 
to assure a supply of cars when wanted it is believed the 
work of getting out ship timbers will be speeded up 
materially. 

Some mills have hesitated to take schedules, because 
of the uncertainties as to specifications and the known 
ear shortage. 

Further conferences were held*Thursday by members of 
the lumber committee, the several emergency bureaus 
and the railroads’ car service commission in an effort to 
work out the problem of car distribution so that can- 
tonment lumber ship stuff and other Government orders 
can be moved quickly. 


WORK PROGRESSING RAPIDLY ON WASHING- 
TON CANTONMENT 

Tacoma, WASH., July 30.—Work is progressing rapidly 
on the buildings for housing the new draft army at Amer- 
ican. Lake encampment near here. As it is expected that 
over 40,000 troops will be housed at American Lake, a 
vast number of buildings will be constructed. Groups 
of these buildings are now nearing completion, as is shown 
by the accompanying illustrations. 

American Lake affords an ideal place for a ecanton- 
ment. There is a level area covering a hundred or more 
square miles dotted here and there with small fir trees. 
It is reached by a paved trunk highway being the main 











CANTONMENT BUILDINGS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 
AMERICAN LAKE, WASHINGTON 


Pacific highway from Tacoma to Olympia and Grays 
Harbor. The encampment was visited last week by R. B. 
Allen, of Seattle, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, who had just returned from an ap- 
proximately four months’ stay at Washington and who 
had visited other eastern cantonments, including the one 
at Des Moines, for which the fir mills are furnishing 11,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Allen declared this to be 
the most ideal encampment site that he had seen. He 
was accompanied by J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma, a member 
of the Fir Emergency Bureau and manager of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co., that is furnishing thousands of fir 
doors for the American Lake cantonment, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. 





ADDITIONAL CANTONMENT ORDERS PLACED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received an order for an addi- 
tional 5,000,000 feet of lumber for the Ayer (Mass.,) 
cantonment, North Carolina also has received an order 
for 1,000,000 feet for delivery at Wrightstown, N. J., 
and expects to furnish an additional 4,000,000 feet for 
that camp. 

The order for 2,600,000 feet for the naval training 
station at City Island, N. Y., has been reduced to 1,000,- 
000 feet. 

The order for 6,000,000 feet which the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau received for the Admiral (Md.,) 
camp is intended primarily for the construction of wagon 
sheds and other special buildings. Parts of it will be 
used for barracks and cantonment buildings proper in 
the event that, deliveries are received ahead of those 
from Georgia, Florida and North Carolina pine bureaus. 


COMPLAINTS RESULT IN SPEEDING UP 


DELIVERIES 

BALTIMORE, MD., July 30.—Complaints of the contract- 
ors who are erecting the buildings at Camp Meade, An- 
napolis Junction, that materials were coming forward 
so slowly as seriously to delay the work, have resulted in 
a decided speeding up of shipments. It was reported this 
evening that not less than seventy-five cars of lumber 
had arrived at the cantonment during the day, together 
with fifty-nine cars of other materials, and that 100 cars 
more were on the railroads between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The complaint of the contractors was taken to 
Washington by the army officer in charge of construction, 
and the committee of railroad chiefs which is looking 
after transportation to supply especially the war needs 
of the Government at once got busy. The requirements 
growing out of the camp construction suffice to take up 
all the available stocks of this section, and practically 
every member of the trade with suitable stocks on hand 
gets a chance to furnish some portion of the lumber 
wanted. 


ARKANSAS MILLS RECEIVE CONTRACTS FOR 
15,000,000 FEET 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Aug. 1.—The War Department has 
given twenty-five Arkansas mills contracts for 15,000,000 
feet of yellow pine to be used for the twelfth divisional 
cantonment of the national army. Shipments are to start 
at once and all the lumber must be at the cantonment 
within forty-five days. It is estimated that the construc- 
tion of this cantonment will require from 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 feet of lumber, all of which will come from 
Arkansas. 


FIVE THOUSAND CARPENTERS ON JOB 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31—Work on the Government 
cantonment at Louisville is progressing rapidly, more 
than 5,000 men having been employed on the construction 
work during the last week. On Sunday it was estimated 
that 41 percent of the proposed building schedule had 
been consumed, while 32 percent of the work had been 
completed. At the outset work was held up by failure of 
material to arrive, but material is now arriving fast, and 
it is estimated that nearly 95 percent of the total lumber 
requirements is on the ground. With the present large 
force of men at work it is expected that the schedule 
will shortly be caught up with. In addition to the Gov- 
ernment buildings originally specified there will be about 
ten wood and iron warehouses for storing supplies, and 
about eight or ten Y. M. C. A. and similar buildings. 

According to announcement made during the latter 
part of last week a regular business village is to spring up 
in the vicinity of the camp. Fred Levy, a prominent 
clothing merchant and picture show man of Louisville, 
has purchased ten acres of land, and will at once erect 
a large branch clothing store, while he is behind a new 
company which plans to erect a large picture theater. 
The rest of the ten acres will be sold to merchants, and 
it is said that it will be built up at once with wooden 
buildings for mercantile purposes. These additional 
buildings, including the warehouses and Y. M. ©. A. 
buildings, will probably require 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
feet more of lumber. 

Practically every lumber concern in Louisville is han- 
dling Government orders of some sort, either directly or 
indirectly. The box plants in several cases have furnished 
boxes for packing Government supplies, while the Men- 
gel Box Co. has some steel box contracts of large size. 
Mahogany and walnut manufacturers have been supply- 
ing airplane stock, gun stocks ete., while practically all 
of the hardwood concerns have been cutting oak, ash, 
beech, elm ete., to be used in trucks, wagons, and special 
Government orders, or for ship building or direct con- 
sumption. The Government demand for all classes of 
lumber has been keeping things on edge for the last few 
months. It is expected that Government buying and de- 
livering of softwoods will be completed about Sept. 1, 
but the hardwood demand will continue for some time. 











POOL INTERESTS, SUPPLY CANTONMENT 
NEEDS 


San Francisco, Cau., July 30.—Virtually all of the 
supplies needed for construction work at Camp Fremont, 
near Palo Alto, have been ordered purchased in San 
Francisco by the Council of National Defense, within 
the last two days. The lumber concerns of San Francisco 
have pooled interests to supply nearly 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and will be awarded the lumber contract for the 
camp where 25,000 soldiers are to be housed. 

All of the lumber for the first unit already authorized, 
4,500,0000 feet in all, has been ordered, and will be sup- 
plied entirely by local yards, it is said. It will be ten 
days, according to Lindgren & Co., the contractors, before 
most of the lumber is on the ground. More than 3,000 
men will be employed on the job, and their camp will be 
established by the middle of next week. The first group 
will consist of 883 buildings. There will be six canton- 
ments, each housing three regiments, and the general con- 
tract calls for warehouses, storehouses, barracks and other 
wooden buildings. 

The unit will be complete by the end of August, ac- 
cording to the working plans. One entire regiment is ex- 
pected to be housed by Aug. 5, and the rest will be quar- 
tered by Aug. 30. The sheds for the quartermaster’s de- 
gpm Picasa have just been erected, are 30x90 feet 
in size and each cantonment will be a i 
fect by 2.700 feet, pproximately 1,800 

eature of the camp plans, very interesting to lum- 
bermen, is that machine-banded Bit By pipe will be used 
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for water mains. The contract may be divided, it is re- 
ported, between two San Francisco firms, the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., with plant at Pittsburg, Cal., and 
the Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., with a big plant in Alameda. 

The two San Francisco concerns competing for the con- 
tract for furnishing the pipe each have a capacity of 
turning out about 4,000 feet of pipe a day, and the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Co. is already turning out large 
quantities of redwood pipe for water mains for eastern 
cantonments, which is freighted to the camp sites in car- 
load lots. 





LUMBER ORDERS ARE POURING IN 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 1.—Lumber orders for the use 
of the Government in building army encampments both 
here and at other points are pouring into the yellow pine 
district in large numbers and apparently the industry 
is finding little difficulty in filling them. The delivery of 
material for Camp Logan in this city and for Camp 
McArthur at Waco, Tex., is being directed from this 
point, with Russell T. Gheen, representing the Southern 
Pine Association, in charge of the movement of lumber. 

Last week an order for 4,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
for Camp McArthur was placed by Mr. Gheen, codperat- 
ing with Harry T. Kendall, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., mills in Texas and Louisiana being called upon to 
furnish the material, which is for the building of bar- 
racks. Those that will furnish the largest part of the ma- 
terial are the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. and the Kirby Lumber Co. 

The Trinity River Lumber Co. has booked an order for 
sixty cars, approximating 1,250,000 feet of yellow pine, 
for William Cameron & Co., of Waco. The order was 
placed by James Stewart & Co., contractors for the Waco 
army camp. The Trinity River Lumber Co. also is filling 


an order for several cars of lumber for Remount, Tex. 

Many ears of lumber for use in the construction of 
buildings at Camp Logan are arriving daily. Several of 
the retail yards here have also secured some of the busi- 
ness for camp work, the Jesse H. Jones Lumber Co., 
Farrar Lumber Co. and McMurry Lumber Oo. partici- 
pating. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. is furnishing an immense 
amount of lumber for Government stations at various 
points, recently having shipped eighty cars of material, 
and now filling an order for sixty-five cars, chiefly for 
the camps at San Antonio. 

In a statement issued here, R. A. Long, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, discredited 
the rumor that the Government intended to commandeer 
all the lumber mills. Mr. Long, who spent several days 
here on a business trip, said: ‘‘There would be no occa- 
sion for the Government taking such a step, as the lum- 
bermen are furnishing the Government with everything 
it requires in the way of material and at a price less 
than the prevailing market. We all feel that this is a 
common duty we owe the country.’’ 





SEEKS LUMBER IN SOUTH FOR MICHIGAN 
CANTONMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, La., Aug. 1.—C. J. Ashton, manufac- 
turers’ representative handling southern yellow pine in 
the Detroit (Mich.) territory, is in the South placing with 
the mills an order for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
Battle Creek cantonment. Under original plans this can- 
tonment was to have been constructed out of hemlock 
lumber, but it is reported that the hemlock lumbermen 
find themselves unable to supply the Government’s re- 
quirements in full. 








GREAT DEMAND TAXES MILL’S CAPACITY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 31—Hundreds of houses, }yar. 
racks and mess halls are rapidly being constructe:! at 
Alabama’s two cantonments at Montgomery and Annis. 
ton, where more than 70,000 national guardsmen wi!! be 
given intensive training for service in France. Most of 
this lumber is being supplied by Birmingham deviergs 
and dozens of carloads are being shipped daily. : 

According to Birmingham lumbermen, local plants are 
being taxed to capacity in supplying this great demand, 
In order that these buildings may be complete ani the 
camp ready on the specified time, the work is being Jone 
rapidly, thousands of men being employed. This teces. 
sitates prompt deliveries of lumber orders. 

These rush orders in addition to orders placed for 
9,000,000 feet of lumber by the United States Steel Cor. 
poration to be used in its development work at Fairficii, a 
suburb of Birmingham, are being well distributed among 
dealers in this section, and have added much to business 
in the lumber line here. 





ARRANGING FOR LARGE VIRGINIA CAMP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—The War Departmeut is 
completing arrangements for a large camp at Manassas 
Junction, Va. It is estimated that about 12,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be required for the barracks and other 
buildings connected with this camp. While referred to as 
an embarkation camp, doubtless it would be more accurate 
to call it a mobilization camp, since Manassas Junction 
is about four hours from shipside at Norfolk, or Newport 
News, as the case may be. It is assumed that the Manas- 
sas camp will be utilized to get contingents of troops 
into shape so they can be sent aboard transports imme- 
diately upon arrival at ports. The camp would be within 
easy reach of Baltimore and Philadelphia as weil as 
Norfolk and Newport News. 








LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


CHAIRMAN OF EMERGENCY BUREAU RESIGNS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau, held here yesterday, Charles Hill resigned as 
chairman on account of stress of private business. 
A. M. Cooke, secretary of the Bureau, was immediately 
elected chairman. Others present were R. J. Clifford 
and Gilbert Hume. 

The directors decided to increase the assessment on 
members from 10 cents to 25 cents a thousand feet. 
Several men will be employed, probably four, to travel 
among the mills and cantonments in the interest of 
prompt deliveries and the settlement of any differences 
in grades or tallies that may arise. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau has rendered very 
valuable service in this connection. Without the infor- 
mation and facilities furnished by this and other emer- 
gency bureaus, it would have been impossible to handle 
the Government orders anywhere near on time. 

Mr. Cooke, who has been devoting his entire time to 
the North Carolina Pine bureau, has severed his con- 
nection with the John L. Roper Lumber Co., in order 
that nothing may have a prior claim on his attention. 

The North Carolina Pine bureau today received an 
order for 2,000,000 feet additional of boards for the 
Petersburg cantonment. 

While the car situation is improving, some mills still 
are having trouble in getting cars to fill Government 
orders. Some of the largest North Carolina mills fre- 
quently are without cars for a day or two at a time, 
or even longer, and this is true also of other mills. 
Railroad officials appear to be only beginning fully to 
realize the size of the task of moving lumber and the 
seriousness of the situation which they have promised 
to remedy. 





SOUTHERN RAILROAD IS CHARTERED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or.EAns, La., Aug. 2.—The Pearl River Valley 
Railroad, projected to run from Nicholson to Columbia, 
Miss., a distance of 55 miles, has been chartered in Mis- 
sissippi with an authorized capitalization of $1,000,000. 
Temporary offices are located in Brookhaven. R. L. 
Emery, of Orleans, is president of the railroad; John S. 
Coonley and W. H. Roberts, both of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer respectively; C. H. Dean and 
R. H. Crosby, of Mississippi, and Paul Rowland, of Wis- 
consin, directors, in addition to the officers. J. E. Du- 
pont, jr., is general superintendent. The proposed line 
will serve a heavily timbered territory. 

John De Angelo, ship builder of Moss Point, Miss., is 
reported to have secured a contract for six schooners to 
be used in the lumber carrying trade. They -will be 
built for a firm composed of W. B. Patterson, of Mobile, 
A. N. MeInnis, of Chicora, Miss., and others. 





CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


New Orueans, La., July 31.—In a circular issued 
today the Southern Pine Association announced the in- 
definite postponement of the cut-over land conference 
scheduled for Aug. 2. Chairman Hurley, of the Federal 
Shipping Board, summoned the members of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau to Washington for a conference 
on ship schedules Aug. 1. Dr. C. V. Piper, of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Plant Industry, and Dr. George M. Rom- 
mel, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who were to at- 
tend the cut-over land conference, wired that they would 
be unable to attend. 

These last minute developments which called five mem- 
bers of the cut-over land organization committee to Wash- 
ington and disarranged the program for the conference, 
forced its postponement. Assistant Secretary Moore, 
after consultation by wire with Capt. J. Lewis Thomp- 


son, chairman of the organization committee, accordingly 
sent out the notice of indefinite postponement. His an- 
nouncement reads in part: 


We regret exceedingly the necessity which compels us to 
give such short notice of the postponement, but assure you 
it is unavoidable. * * * The organization committee 
will be called together about Aug. 11, and at some subse- 
quent date a general meeting will be held. * * * “The 
successful prosecution of the good work already started will 
not be militated against by this postponement. It will be 
recalled that the kaleidoscopic changes in conditions occa- 
sioned by the war situation necessitated postponement of 
the Cut-Over Land Conference of the South on two occa- 
sions, yet when conditions finally permitted the holding of 
the conference the same was eminently successful and 
unanimously voted as the greatest meeting of its kind ever 
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held in the South. We merely mention this fact in pass- 
ing to obviate any feeling of discouragement on your part 
which might be occasioned by this postponement.” 


BOX CONCERN CHANGES HANDS 


Cairo, Inu., Aug. 1—The announcement is made that 
the Weis-Peterson Box Co., of this city, has been taken 
over by the Peterson-Miller Box Co., a new corporation. 
The new corporation will be under the same management 
and will continue to manufacture the usual high grade 
‘*Cairo Made’’ egg cases. The stockholders and officers 
of the new corporation are: President, J. P. Peterson; 
vice president and treasurer, C. G. Miller, and secretary, 
J. W. Peterson. 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


July 31, 1917. 


National Defense, Forest Regiment, Recruiting. 


Mr. E. C. Hole, 


Publisher, The American Lumberman, Chicago, I1l. 


Dear Mr. Holes: 


Before leaving for France I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the assistance which you have given the Government 
in obtaining qualified mill operators and mechanics for the 


Forest Regiment. 


I have received instructions from the other side 
which make it necessary for me to join Mr. Graves in advance of 
the regiment to aid him in the preliminary organization and lay- 


out of the forestry and lumbering operations. 


I regret having 


to leave the splendid body of lumbermen and foresters who have 
volunteered to go with the Tenth Engineers; but look forward to 


close association with them on the other side. 


It is very evid- 


ent that America has a large job cut out for itself in keeping 
the allied armies supplied with forest products and at the same 
time in giving the French forests the care which the economic 
conditions and conservative principles of that country require. 
It is going to call for the best which we have, both as for- 


esters and as lumbermen. 


This job has only begun, and it becomes increasingly 
evident that additional lumber units will be required to join 


the American forces. 
for help in the future. 


No doubt you will receive further calls 
The spirit with which you have helped 


us already is admirable and I assure you that we very deeply 


appreciate it. 


It is just this sort of cooperation that is 


necessary to meet this requirement which has been put up to the 
foresters and lumbermen of the United States. 


Very sincerely yours, 


lh 


» Major, Tenth Engineers, National Army. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS BECOME WORSE ON WEST COAST 


More Mills Closing Down, Due to I. W. W. Activity and Intimidation of Employees—Demands of Disturbers Set Forth 
—Two Mills Grant Eight-Hour Day and Resume Operation 


GOVERNMENT MEDIATOR INVESTIGATES 
TACOMA CONDITIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 1—Dr. Carleton Parker, the 
W-r Department’s representative on the Pacific coast, 
wes in conference Tuesday afternoon with members of 
the labor committee of the State Council of Defense 
ani President J. G. Brown, of the shingle weavers’ 
union, and while no agreement was reached toward 
mediation in the lumber strike general confidence was 
expressed today that mediation by some outside agency 
will yet result. As result of the request of the State 
Couneil of Defense the War Department has ordered 
the troops guarding various large industrial plants to 
remain on duty. J. T. Gregory, of the fir emergency 
committee, states that there is no lumber shortage at 
American Lake cantonment and that deliveries will 
continue to be made. Following his investigations into 
conditions in the industry Dr. Parker will report to 
Washington. Government action in the strike, if any 
is taken, will not come until then. 


STRIKE SPREADS THRU WOODWORKING 
PLANTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Tacoma, WasH., July 31.—The St. Paul, Defiance, 
Dempsey, Western Fir, North End, and Puget Sound 
companies’ mills are all idle, as are also the plants of 
the Buffelen Manufacturing Co., the Pacifie Box Co., 
and some smaller ones. The Danaher company signed 
the eight-hour agreement and resumed sawing Monday. 
The Wheeler, Osgood plant, which also conceded the 
eight-hour demand, is running. The strike has spread 
thru the woodworking industries and plants that have 
not signed up for the eight-hour day are idle. 





MOST TACOMA MILLS IDLE 

Tacoma, WASH., July 30.—After escaping the walk- 
outs of week before last which tied up most of the 
sawmills in southwestern Washington as well as north 
of here local mills are now feeling the full force of 
the trouble, most of them being idle. The Dempsey 
Lumber Co. was the first to shut down its mill, em- 
ploying about 130 hands. The company was not aware 
that it had an I. W. W. in its plant, but found that 
several had been at work among the men. On the day 
of the shutdown three I. W. W.’s with big badges 
appeared, the employees all gathered around them, 
and the entire aggregation walked out. No demands 
were made. The mill had been paying common labor 
$2.75 a day. Other mills closed are those of the 
Danaher Lumber Co., the Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
the Defiance Lumber Co., and the North End Lumber 
Co. The last closed down without waiting for a walk- 
out upon learning that a strike vote had been taken. 
The Defiance Co. had been paying $3 to $3.25 for com- 
mon labor. At the sash, door and finish factory of the 
Peterman Manufacturing Co. the mill workers alone 
went out. At the Isley Lumber Co.’s new plant only 
the planing mill was running Thursday. At the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s big mill about 150 of the 
sawmill workers walked out on Thursday, the rest of 
the erew of several hundred men remaining at work, 
but the following morning the plant closed down en- 
tirely. No local sawmills were operating July 27 ex- 
cept the Addison-Hill Lumber Co., a small ‘‘dryland’’ 
mill, and the big plant of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
whieh posted notices that beginning Aug. 1 the plants 
vould be put on an eight-hour day at the same scale 
of wages that had been in effect for the longer day, 
which brought a demonstration of delight from the 
-ompany’s own men, about 400, and ended any prospect 
{ trouble there. It was also reported Friday that 
the Danaher Lumber Co. would grant the eight-hour 
day, but at the offices of the company it was stated 
that no decision had been made. 

The big mill of the McKenna Lumber Co., at Me- 
Kenna, is shut down and about 500 men are idle, due 
uot to any walkout at the plant, however, but to in- 
ability to get logs, the company’s logging camps hav- 
ing been idle for two weeks as a result of the timber 
workers’ strike. The big plant of the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co., at Eatonville, also the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill, at National, are closed. It is reported 
that all the Tacoma Eastern mills, fifteen or twenty, 
are idle. 

The demand of the men at the Tacoma mills is for 
an eight-hour day, which the operators say they can 
not grant. Not all the men who walked out favored 
a strike at this time, but were intimidated by the 
agitators. The log situation has been growing more 
acute, as the strike has been more general among the 
camps than at the city mills. 

The fir emergency committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association met July 25 in Tacoma to 
discuss the strike situation and its bearing upon con- 
struction work at the American Lake cantonment. 
The meeting was called by George S. Long, secretary 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and chairman of the 
committee, to discuss the situation with Maj. David L. 
Stone, construction quartermaster at the cantonment. 
After the meeting it was stated that it was practically 
certain that there would be sufficient lumber available 
for the cantonment, the chief problem being to get it 
loaded on ears. 

Orders for the balance of the lumber needed for the 
cantonment will be turned in shortly to the fir emer- 








gency committee. An order for 2,000,000 feet was dis- 
tributed the other day by George S. Long and J. T. 
Gregory, acting for the committee, bringing the total 
ordered to 17,000,000. It is now definitely stated that 
the entire amount of lumber needed for the cantonment 
is figured at 31,000,000 feet. 

Advices received by Mr. Long are that a number of 
mills at outside points have resumed operations. 
Speaking of the local situation Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., said: 
‘¢What the finish will be no one can tell. It is simply 
a case of running as long as we have men enough to 
operate plants and then shutting down for a while and 


- going fishing.’’ 


The Tacoma street car men’s strike which began July 
16 is still in full swing, with most of the men out and 
very few cars operating. Most of the city passenger 
traffic is by jitneys, which are running by the hun- 
dreds. The strike is having its effect upon the mills 
by adding to the general unrest in labor circles; indeed 
it is doubtful whether any Tacoma mills would have 
been closed except for the agitation brought on by 
the street car strike. 

A boycott on all California food products until labor 
prisoners in California jails are liberated, and a closed 
shop in the mills and camps of the Northwest, are two 
of the demands of the I. W. W. in connection with the 
timber workers’ strike. Following is a copy of the 
I. W. W. demands in full. Millmen say that while the 
eight-hour day and the sanitary clauses may be open 
to argument, the closed shop and California boycott 
demands can not be granted. The I. W. W. demands 
follow: 


We demand an eight-hour day, with not less than the 
existing wages, double time for Sundays and holidays and 
time and a half for overtime. No discrimination against 
union men. 

We demand sanitary bunkhouses, with steel bunks and no 
top bunks; company to furnish bedding free with linen change 
at least once a week; bathhouses to include shower bath for 
each twenty men; bunkhouses to be well lighted and heated. 
Dryhouses and washhouses to be always clean and sanitary, 
with soap and towels furnished free. 

All ground surrounding camps to be clean and sanitary 
within one thousand feet. 

Jood wholesom2 food, with no cold dinners, and no meals 
to be paid for when men are out of camp. 

No California fruits to be used in camp or cookhouses 
until Ford and Suhr and all other labor prisoners in Cali- 
fornia jails are liberated. 

That all camps be compelled to use all modern safety ap- 
pliances and have a first-aid committee to attend to injured 
or sick workers. 

Company must hire all their men from the union hall, the 
company to furnish free transportation to the job, but super- 
intendent to be allowed to hire men who come to camps in 
search of work, with the consent of the camp delegates. 





FIR MILLS REMAIN INACTIVE 


Everett, WASH., July 30.—Fir mills generally continue 
inactive because of the eight-hour demand of striking 
employees. Mill owners here have not budged in the 
direction of granting the demand, but say that their 
plants will remain shut down three months if necessary. 
Several shingle mills are running full force, the Jami- 
son Shingle Co., the Clough-Hartley Co., the C. B. Lum- 
ber & Shingle Cc. and the Hartley Shingle Co., all 
operating on ten-hour schedule. In Marysville, a few 
miles from here,.several shingle plants are running on 
ten-hour basis, while one ‘‘mutual’’ mill has gone on an 
eight-hour cut. In connection with this it is interest- 
ing to note that two large codperating mills there are 
operating ten hours a day; also that not all the mutual 
mills of Everett have gone on the eight-hour basis. 

The I. W. W. are not only active among unorganized 
fir mill workmen, but also of course in the logging 
camps, tho many of them continue cutting. Because 
of I. W. W. trouble in connection with the construction 
of Everett’s water pipe line troops are now guarding 
that important work; also the property of the Index- 
Galena Lumber Co., at Index, where the I. W. W. crew 
recently walked out, notwithstanding they were work- 
ing only eight hours, saying that they intended to stay 
out until the other mills grant the eight-hour day. In 
all this trouble the fact stands forth that many work- 
men express entire satisfaction with conditions, but 
are forced out by trouble makers. The Heybrook Lum- 
ber Co., east of Index, has been obliged to suspend 
operations because of inability to secure men. The 
Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., west of Index, 
is also shut down. The Waite Lumber Co. at Granite 
Falls is another practically inactive plant, while the 
company’s camps have not resumed since July 3. The 
Menzel Shingle Co.’s plant at the same plaée is closed 
as well as its other plants at nearby points; also the 
Spithill Shingle Co. The trouble is affecting Grant 
Smith & Co., who hold a contract to build wooden snow 
shed extensions for the Great Northern Railway be- 
tween Scenic and Tye in the Cascades. This far the 
I. W. W. have succeeded in taking,20 percent of the 
men off the job. 

Fire last week destroyed the Cathcart Shingle Co.’s 
plant, at Catheart, owned by J. Jelvik and E. Johnson, 
with $1,200 loss, partly covered by insurance. Origin 
of the fire is unknown. Camp No. 4 of the English 
Logging Co., near Fir, was burned July 24, with re- 
ported loss running into the thousands. The camp was 
closed on account of the strike. 

The I. W. W. failed to prevent the organization of a 
timber workers’ union here last week. This latest or- 
ganization to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor is largely composed of fir mill employees. When 
the I. W. W. attempted to ‘‘crab’’ the meeting they 
were ordered from the hall. Members of the union 
assert that no ‘‘wabblies’’ will be allowed to join. 


WESTERN STRIKE SITUATION IS DEADLOCKED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 2.—The western Washington 
logging and lumber strike situation is deadlocked, with 
probably about 15 percent of mill capacity in operation 
and but little logging being done and few shingles being 
made. Only three concerns of any size have acceded to 
the 8-hour demand. They are the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., which announced this course at the 
start, the Danaher Lumber Co. and the Wheeler Osgood 
Co., the latter being sash and door manufacturers at 
Tacoma. Rather than concede the demand, the other 
plants have closed down or have been forced to suspend 
by reason of lack of logs, the logging camps being gen- 
erally shut down. Practically everything is closed down 
in Seattle, Ballard, Tacoma, Everett and generally thru- 
out the State, including Willapa Harbor. Two shingle 
mills are running in Everett. On Grays Harbor from 
Montesano to Aloha, ten mills are running, some having 
resumed after being closed, but it is doubtful whether 
the log supply will permit of their running very long. 

Mill men are playing a waiting game, figuring that 
after a while the men will want to come back, as they 
know that a majority of their employees did not wish to 
quit but were forced to. The question then, however, 
will be whether they will not have left for other kinds of 
work, as there is a great demand for labor in ship yards 
and factories on an 8-hour basis, as well as plenty of 
work for men in harvest fields, 

An attempt was made Monday by a Seattle employment 
office to send men out to camp, but several hundred 
I. W. W.’s took possession of the place and none was sent. 
In fact, the large cities are crowded with idle men, but 
the I. W. W.’s prevent any returning to camps. The 
practical settlement of street car strikes in Seattle and 
Tacoma today after seventeen days without cars will 
relieve the local situation somewhat. 

A factor in the strike situation on Grays Harbor This 
week is the refusal of men working in four ship yards on 
wooden ships for the Government to continue using lum- 
ber from 10-hour mills. If this strike extends to other 
ship yards it is likely to complicate the situation by 
forcing Government action, as it is not thought that 
interference with the ship construction program will be 
tolerated. What the future has in store no one can pre- 
dict with any certainty. : 

Mills at North Yakima and Leavenworth have been 
able to operate one shift only, under the protection of 
Federal troops sent because of the necessity that they 
run to furnish boxes for the fruit crop. A few days ago 
the War Department announced that these troops would 
be withdrawn, but yesterday after emphatic telegraphic 
protest by the State Council of Defense, the Department 
consented to permit them to remain. Why the Depart- 
ment should have contemplated withdrawing the soldiers 
can not be understood. 

Mill owners are here and there expressing themselves 
as not opposed to the 8-hour day if it is made universal 
by Congressional action or Federal proclamation, so that 
competing mills will be on the same basis. Some even 
predict that this will soon come, but absolute union dic- 
tation of management will not be stood for. Present con- 
ditions reveal no way to make any lasting peace even on 
the 8-hour basis, as there is no stable organization to deal 
with and the I, W. W.’s are only asking for eight hours 
as a beginning, their policy being to demand more and 
work less until industry is ruined. Here is where the 
American Federation of Labor could come in and union- 
ize, yet the I. W. W.’s now so dominate all unions in the 
West that there would be no security. As one of the big- 
gest and brainiest manufacturers of the West says: 
‘*This is not a strike; it is a revolution.’ i 


WOODS INDUSTRIES STILL PARALYZED 

SEATTLE, Wasu., July 30.—A condition of industrial 
paralysis still prevails in the logging, lumbering and 
shingle industries of western Washington. The second 
week of the strike ends with a large part of the pro- 
ductive capacity closed down rather than submit to the 
demands for an 8-hour day and union control of the 
industry. Thousands of woods and mill employees are 
thronging the streets of Seattle, Tacoma and other large 
cities. So far there has been little violence or destruc- 
tion of property by the I. W. W.’s, who apparently are 
at the bottom of the disturbances, but mills and camps 
are being carefully guarded. 

The daily press, catering as usual to the union labor 
agitators, bemoans the refusal of employers to confer 
with the strikers, ignoring the fact that there is no stable 
organization to confer with and that any agreement en- 
tered into with wandering bands of I. W. W.’s would have 
no permanence. The labor union leaders in Seattle very 
kindly announced, as did also the American Federation 
of Labor back east somewhere, thru press dispatches 
that, the industries now being closed down, if employers 
wish to operate the American Federation of Labor will 
gladly organize their employees for them. It can easily 
be imagined how this sets on the stomach of the aver- 
age mill man, especially when probably 80 percent of all 
employees in the lumber industry are anxious to continue 
working under conditions prevailing hitherto, but are 
prevented by the intimidation of the I. W. W. 

At the outset it was inferred that possibly German 
money was financing the country-wide I. W. W. propa- 
ganda, particularly in the Northwest, but Government 
officials have publicly declared their inability to find evi- 
dence of this. There is now a feeling among lumbermen 


(Continued on Page 53.) 
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AN EASTERN SALES FORCE THAT HAS “MADE GOOD” 


The Southern Pine Sales Corporation, born approxi- 
mately six months ago and launched with a backing, 
equipment and general resources, material and personal, 
unusual at the start of even the most pretentious enter- 
prises, has just celebrated the closing of the first half of 
its first year with sentiments that may mildly be called 
complacent. On the front page of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Jan.'6 of this year was published an outline 
of the origin and purposes of the corporation—a sales 
agency for North Carolina and southern yellow pine— 
with incidental, brief reference to its sales manager, 
Charles Hill, of New York City. The problems of the 
new enterprise, some of them grave and none of them 
negligible, were presented. That these have been met, 
and with a degree of success that discounts any fears 
that might have been entertained at the beginning of the 
work of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, is readily 
understandable from the justifiable enthusiasm of the 
recent contemplation of six months’ accomplishments held 
by Sales Manager Hill and his associates. 

Reference has been made to the ‘‘backing’’ of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation. Its substantial char- 
acter will be noted from the following list of those 


included in the corporation: John L. Roper Lumber 
Co. and Fosburgh Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va.; Mont- 
gomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C.; Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, 8. C.; A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co. and E. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, 
S. C.; Marion County Lumber Corporation, Marion, 8. 
C.; Savannah River Sales Co., Savannah, Ga. An esti- 
mate of the annual output of these companies places it 
at 425,000,000 feet, about 20 percent of the production 
of North Carolina pine and southern yellow pine of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
The exact figures of the disposition in six months of 
that quantity of lumber are not at the moment avail- 
able, but it is safe to say that Sales Manager Hill and 
his corps of alert associates have kept well abreast of 
the ability of the big mills to produce during the first 
half of the current calendar year. 

Aside from the ‘‘ general resources’’ in personnel of 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation mentioned above, 
a big factor in the conduct of the corporation, notably 
and increasingly significant in this and a prospective 
period of common carriers’ inefficiency, is the water 
transportation facilities of the big mills included in 


the corporation. These plants are all located on tide- 
water or are quickly contiguous to it, and keep em- 
ployed a big fleet of ocean carriers that render the 
constituent members of the Southern Pine Sales Cor. 
poration practically independent of car shortages, em- 
bargoes, washouts, employees’ strikes and other per- 
ennial deterrents to shipping by rail. Among the 
mills of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation the uncer- 
tainties attending rail transportation are decidedly 
less than they are among plants wholly or largely de- 
pendent upon the railroads. 

Mr. Hill was chosen for his high position because of 
high qualities of fitness. He surrounded himself in his 
sales department with subordinates of like character, 
They and the sales manager are depicted upon the front 
page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some, 
as will be noted, must soon disassociate themselves from 
the duty of seeking the elusive order to transfer their 
activities to ‘‘doing their bit’’ by seeking the elusive 
boche. Whether in commercial or armed warfare they 
and their commander are of the kind that insure success, 
as the recent review of the first six months’ operation 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation testifies. 





NOW PROFITABLY 


SAvANNAH, GA., Aug. 1.—One of the busiest places at 
Port Wentworth Terminal these days is the Port Went- 
worth Lumber Co.’s plant, which is working at capacity 
and turning out 3,000,000 feet of lumber a month. — 

Lumber, like other materials, is in great demand just 
now and the Port Wentworth company, like other timber 
and lumber concerns, is reacting to the pressure. All of 
its equipment is busy, the large sawmill, the planing 
mills, the drying kilns, and the logging camps on the Sa- 
vannah River and along the line of the Savannah & 
Atlanta Railway. 

Shortleaf yellow pine is the product that is fed to the 
big saws at Port Wentworth. The company holds large 
resources of stumpage in the region northwest of Savan- 
nah, and there is a constant stream of flat cars loaded 
with rough pine logs moving from some point along the 
railroad to the terminal where the big mill is located. 
Sylvania, lying midway between Savannah and Camak, 
is one of the chief shipping points, the company’s largest 
lumbering camp being located near that place. 

The rise in all lumber prices and the exploitation of 
timber ete. suitable for pulpwood by the timber people of 
the country have brought about an interesting develop- 
ment as regards some of the properties of the Port Went- 
worth Lumber Co. When the company bought its timber 
holdings it was on the alert for shortleaf pine only; little 
account was taken of the gum, ash, poplar, cypress and 
oak plantations that were included in its timber tracts. 
In fact, they were carried as assets of only nominal value. 
All of these woods, however, are now in demand, and the 
company is marketing them as rapidly as they are cut. 





UTILIZE FORMER WASTE PRODUCTS 


It is said to be the boast of meat packers that they use 
all the parts of the hog except the squeal. Out at Port 
Wentworth they are following a somewhat similar pro- 
gram. The Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation is re- 
sponsible for this. Its structures are now arising on a 
site adjacent to the lumber plant. Soon it will be turn- 
ing out fifty tons of sulphated pulp a day, and the waste 
products of a lumber mill are exactly suited to the re- 
quirements of a sulphated pulp mill. At the vast storage 
yards of the pulp mill they are steadily accumulating 
thousands of cords of small timber, waste slabs and 
trimmings. Later these will be macerated and sulphated 
and turned into the pulp from which a special paper is 
made. In the trade this product is known as ‘‘ Kraft 
paper.’’ 

The visitor to the mill at Port Wentworth who sees a 
rough log racing back and forth against the whirling 
saws is hardly aware of the picturesque lumbering opera- 
tions which precede the arrival of the log at the mill. 
If he is curious enough, let him go up to Sylvania, where 
there is a branch road leading back into the forest. 
Awaiting him at the Sylvania station will probably be a 
little wood-burning locomotive and a flat car or two. The 
journey over this branch road will not be of the smooth- 
est, for it is a temporary affair, the tracks being so laid 
that they may be shifted whenever the camp moves from 
one point of the timber district to another. 

After some miles of travel thru the beautiful forest, he 
will pull up at a place where the logging operations are 
in progress. The scenes here will probably not be at all 
like he imagined them to be. Nevertheless, they will be 


picturesque enough to please anyone. He will find that 
man power has largely given away to sturdy machines 
which send long wire ropes back into the woods where 
the logs are lying, and which ‘‘snake’’ them out to the 
cars with express-train speed. It is rather an impressive 
spectacle, this pulling of a huge pine log thru the forest 
by the donkey-engine-wire-rope route. There is a terrific 
clatter and puffing, a clashing and smashing of small 
trees and undergrowth, and suddenly there rushes into 
view a huge log which looks straight toward the on- 
looker as tho it were some frantic monster. The en- 
gineer at the donkey engine stops its progress but prob- 
ably not until the visitor has turned and fled in terror, 
and then permits it to drop nicely in its niche on the 
flat car with others of its kind. Altho there are still a few 
teams and wagons in use in the Port Wentworth lumber 
operations, the visitor is free to admit that as a pic- 
turesque spectacle there are few things equal to a modern 
logging machine. 

As has been said, there is an unusual demand for lum- 
ber now. At Port Wentworth terminal alone they are 
consuming lumber at a lively rate. The ship building 
plant has called for a large quota from the mills to be 
used in the construction of shipways, buildings ete. The 
twenty composite ships to be built for the Government 
at the new plant will in themselves make no inconsiderable 
demand for lumber. There will also be a heavy demand 
for timber when the industrial city at the terminal gets 
under way, for it will be necessary to construct housing 
accommodations for 3,000 workers and their families, and 
this calls for a large amount of lumber. 





PUSHING TO COMPLETION A HUGE AIRPLANE SERVICE 


ASK MONEY ADVANCES FOR AIRPLANE BUILD- 
ERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—Congress has been asked 
to pass a bill amending the $640,000,000 aviation bill 
so that advances of money may be made to manufac- 
turers who are not in position to build expensive addi- 
tions to their plants or to develop new plants without 
such advances. Similar advances have been made by 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels to some of the steel 
plants in order that they may extend their facilities to 
take care of large orders for the navy. 

In most instances it will not be necessary for the 
Government to advace money to prospective airplane 
and motor builders. Many concerns are in position to 
secure all the capital they require at reasonable rates. 
Where the Government advances the money, of course, 
it costs the manufacturers less. 

Some large automobile plants already have spent 
large sums of money in securing jigs and dies and 
other tools required to turn out motors for training 
airplanes of the present approved type. These motors 
and machines have been standardized i the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. Ultimately training 
machines will be standardized for all the Allies, and 
when our factories begin to turn out machines as Henry 
Ford manufactures automobiles, literally turning them 
out like biscuits, all airplanes probably will have been 
fully standardized. 

The French do not believe we will be able to make 
as good motors as French mechanics, because they say 
our men do not know how to use a file. As a matter of 
fact, we do not purpose to use files. Machinery and 
machine tools will do virtually all the work on the new 
standard motor when it has been finally approved. 

The experts figure ten ground men for every officer- 
flier. This means that of the proposed personnel of 
110,000 provided for in the pending bill it is expected 
only 10,000 men will be flying experts. With 10,000 
highly trained military aviators, however, the United 
States would make a magnificent contribution to the 
allied cause. A new set of fliers would be coming on 
all the time, maintaining the 10,000 aviators at full 
strength. It is believed that 10,000 effective machines 
would more than offset anything Germany can hope 
to do. 

But this is by no means our limit. The United States 
will not stop until it is certain a sufficient number of 
machines and fliers have been turned out to ‘‘beat 
Hindenburg.’’ That is the only limit in the great air 





game. It may require 20,000 effective American fliers. 
If it requires twice that we will keep on the job until 
the men are turned out and we have three effective 
airplanes for every flier, which is: the regulation 
number. 

‘“‘We are going to enter Germany via the air route, 
whether it requires 22,000 airplanes or 1,000,000,’’ said 
Brig. Gen. George O. Squier, chief signal officer. ‘‘We 
are not going to say how many airplanes we will build. 
When Germany surprised the world with 42-centimeter 
guns I do not believe even Austria knew the kaiser had 
them. It will be time enough to talk about exact fig- 
ures when our big flying corps appears on the western 
fighting front, or anywhere else our assistance may be 
needed in the various war areas. Hindenburg would 
thank us for every scrap of advance information. We 
must work much and say little.’’ 





AIRCRAFT COMMITTEE READY FOR TRIP TO 
COAST 


WasuHineton, D. C., July 31—The delegation which 
will leave this week for the Pacific coast to stir up en- 
thusiasm on the Coast will include E. T. Allen, represent- 
ing the Aircraft Production Board; Lt.-Col. L. W. B. 
Rees of the British Flying Corps; Major R. Perfetti of 
the Italian Mission; Capt. Henry Dourif of the French 
Mission; a representative of the United States Signal 
Corps; a representative of the aircraft manufacturers of 
the country, and Howard E. Jayne and F. A. Douty, rep- 
resenting the spruce lumber men of the Pacific coast. 

The trip will be made under the auspices of the Air- 
craft board. Mr. Allen is to meet the party in Chicago 
on Saturday. Meanwhile, other members will stop in De- 
troit. 

The formal announcement of the trip says: 


They will take with them a series of moving pictures show- 
ing work at the front and will talk to the public on recent 
war developments, urging general coéperation in all war 
activities. The schedule of the trip includes stops at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, various other coast towns in Oregon and 
Washington, and possibly at San Francisco. 

The Aircraft Production Board stated today that even 
with the improved specifications proposed by the spruce 
manufacturers at their recent conference with Government 
representatives, which require more careful selection and less 
raw material than those in common use, it is estimated that 
the demands of the joint allied and American program will 
still call for far larger amounts of spruce than were manu- 
factured last year. Altho this will require an unusual out- 
put by the spruce manufacturers, both on the Pacific coast 
and’ in North Carolina and Virginia, where part of the sup- 
ply can be obtained, it is regarded as by no means impossible. 


The purpose of next week’s trip, according to the Aircraft 
Production Board, will be to educate manufacturers and the 
far western public as well to the needs of the situation, arouse 
their enthusiasm and loyal coiperation, and insure that 
nothing is left undone that will help spur up the production 
and quick delivery of the necessary aircraft material. The 
men who will take the trip -will be able to explain in detail 
to the lumbermen the exact requirements of the aircraft 
manufacturers with the reasons for their demands, enabling 
them to carry out the terms of their contracts more intelli- 
gently than correspondence alone would permit. At the same 
time their personal investigation of conditions on the Coxst 
will enable the Government’s representatives better to under- 
stand what difficulties they must prepare to meet and how 
best to apportion the supply. 





LABOR AGITATORS CAUSE MUCH TROUBLE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 30.—Work already has been 
begun on the construction of buildings for several more 
of the twenty-four aviation fields, but the War Depar‘- 
ment and the Aircraft Production Board are withholding 
publication of the camp locations. The decision not to 
make any unnecessary announcements regarding these 
camps is due to the -fact that labor agitators have becn 
showing up consistently whenever they have receive: 
advance information and have made no end of trouble. 
They have interfered seriously with the work at Belle- 
ville, Tll., which is half finished. Three murders were 
committed on the Michigan field as a result of the work 
of agitators suspected of being in the employ of the 
enemy. 


HOOSIERS PROTEST AGAINST LOG RATES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 31.—Indiana lumber shippers, 
representing concerns from all parts of the State, ap- 
peared before the Indiana public service commission last 
Saturday to object to a proposed increase of freight rates 
on logs. Following the hearing members of the commis- 
sion requested the lumbermen to make their complaints in 
detail to a rate expert employed by the State, and prom- 
ised that their demands would receive serious considera- 
tion. The lumbermen objected to the increase on the 
grounds that the lumber trade already is carrying a 
burden. 

The appearance before the commission was preceded 
by a meeting of many prominent lumbermen that was 
held at the Claypool Hotel last Saturday night. At 
this meeting the representatives of the various lumber 
companies outlined their plan of attack, and decided on 
what course they should take in making a plea to the 
commission. 
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INTELLECTUAL 


support of the people. 
difficult for the great mass of the citizenship to 


make its decisions on matters of great public moment. Unquestionably 


the latest presidential election was largely won on 


of events has completely reversed. Unquestionably also the sentiments 


of those who less than a year ago were opposed 
swinging around to the opposite view. 


tance, even more time is required to enable him 
on a matter of the greatest importance to him. 


Favoring the war means everything to the average citizen; for he 
He is not, therefore, to be hurried, 
nor is he to be blamed for his tardiness in coming to a decision in the 
It has often been noted that the American citizen can be trusted 
to come to right conclusions, and when he has reached those conclusions 


must both fight and pay the bills. 
matter. 


he may be relied upon for enthusiastic support. 


The present crisis presents the usual problems of taxation and financ- 
ing; but it presents to the present generation an entirely new problem— 
the draft; and as the first and successive drafts become operative the 
strain on the patriotism of the “home folks” will become greater and 
greater. When reports begin to come from the front and when demands 
begin to be made for recruits to fill the ranks in the trenches the support 
of the wavering will be hard to hold and the wail of the out-and-out 


disloyal will strike a higher note. 


In rural communities especially as the reports of the draft come in one 
can almost discern by the expressions on the faces of fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters whether the family has been required to devote a 
member to the cause of liberty. One is surprised, and it may be disap- 
pointed also, at the sentiments expressed by the near and dear ones under 
One wishes to be sympathetic, but he does not 
He would comfort the fathers and mothers, but 


such circumstances. 
wish to be disloyal. 
he would not say or do aught to lessen the cou 


In fact it is a difficult matter to deal with this problem in an individual 
What is needed is community action: the community should be 
banded together in a patriotic unit, pledged to inculcate sound principles 
of patriotism not only in the hearts of these young fellows who must 
go to the front but in the hearts of all who stay behind. 

The draft strikes nearer to the hearthstones and the hearts than does 
any other power of the Government; and yet it differs not a whit in prin- 
We pay our taxes as a 
matter of course, not without a murmur, perhaps, but with a realization 


way. 


ciple from many other powers of the nation. 





Whatever may be the reason, it appears to be 


If considerable time is required 
for the average citizen to make up his mind on a matter of serious impor- 


s confronting a demo- 


form its opinions and 
a policy that the logic 


to the war are slowly 


to reverse his opinion 


of the States’ and nation’s need of financial support. 
nation is only to support it and make it respectable in its powers and 
activities. To fight for it is only to defend its respectability and maintain 
it in its strength. The importance of financing the nation is recognized 
by everybody ; it should not be difficult for anybody to discern the neces- 
sity of defending the nation, especially when it is assailed by a power 
that is opposed to everything that makes our nation what it is. 

Some persons can not see the need of “our going across the ocean to 
fight them ;” but to all Americans who understand the situation as it really 
exists it appears much wiser to fight the enemy outside our own country 
than inside of it; to fight him with the help of four mighty allies instead 








LEADERS MUST INSTILL SOUND PRINCIPLES OF PATRIOTISM 


One of the most difficult of the many problem 
cratic nation is that of securing the prompt and unswerving loyalty and 


To finance the 


of alone; to fight him while he is still held at bay, instead of when he is 


exulting in victory. 


insignificance. 


our fellow citizens. 


our fellows. 


and later alone. 


always have suffered. 
to state gently. 


rage of the recruits. 


The first requisite to the giving of loyal and enthusiastic support to the 
prosecution of the war is an understanding of the issues involved; when 
that understanding has been arrived at, the question of whether we shall 
do our fighting on the east or the west side of the Atlantic dwindles into 


Much of the fighting in this war, indeed, must be done at home among 
Perhaps it should not be called “fighting,” tho it is 
hardly of less importance than the fighting that will be done at the front. 
We who know what the enemy’s “world-plan” was and we who can read 
history aright must give loyal service in setting the situation clearly before 
We must make it clear that we have no choice between 
fighting and not fighting; but a choice between fighting now with Allies 
We must make clear the fact that no nation can survive 
without the devotion of its citizens. 
in that way: If America, as America, is to survive the men of America 
must fight and the women of America must suffer as the mothers of men 


Let us put the question squarely 


There is another phase of this subject that one can scarcely find words 
It is this: 
boy who, had he remained in peaceful vocations, would have lived a 
humdrum life without ever rising to a higher plane than that of mere 
money-grubbing. We would not belittle the life of any honest man; but 
we believe with the poet that 
“We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
“In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
“We should count time by heart-throbs. 
“Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
We know that not all who go to the front are killed; many come home 
to become our best citizens and inspiring examples of devotion to liberty 
and to all that patriots hold dear. 


To die heroically will be the lot of many a 


He most lives 





INSPIRING reports come from all directions where com- 
munity workers are striving to do their part in the pre- 
paredness program of the Government. In Detroit, Mich., 
the Board of Commerce has equipped the high school 
cadets with rifles bought with money raised by the high 
school eadets’?’ Committee of the Board. The following 
letter, sent out by the committee as a part of its cam- 
paign to raise the funds, affords an exemple of the excel- 
lent team work possible when the habit of codperation 
once has been formed in a community: ‘‘Dear Sir: On 
May 11 the members of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
were asked to underwrite uniforms for the 1,968 high 
school cadets of the city, to the amount of $5,000. Within 
forty-eight hours $7,289.60 had been paid in. The excess 
will be refunded pro rata in a few days, unless otherwise 
ordered. We say, ‘unless otherwise ordered’ because 
Washington informs us that there are no Government 
guns available for the use of the boys. If they are to 
have guns, they must be furnished from other sources. 
Unless they have guns, their training will be a farce. We 
have discovered 2,000 excellent rifles which we can buy for 
$16,000. They could be used, if necessary to arm the 
home guard after the troops now in the State have left. 
‘Thus used they might, in case of riot, save much blood 
and property. We therefore ask you to be patriotic again, 
which means that we ask you once more to pay. We 
eed $16,000, and we need it promptly. The guns will 
become the permanent property of the Board of Com- 
meree. Having started upon this truly American and 
Detroit enterprise, let us permit no obstacle to stop us 
until we have seen it thru. Send your check today, paya- 
ble to the order of Detroit Board of Commerce rifle fund. 
Very truly yours, 

‘‘Rirtes For High ScHoot CapETs CoMMITTEE.’’ 
* * * 


In The Recruiter, a weekly published by the re- 
souree mobilization bureau of New York, Governor Whit- 
man said with respect to registration for the draft: 
‘«Every name signed in the books of the nation on June 5 
must represent the dedicated power and spirit of all 
those who in any way control or influence the life and 
spirit of the one man.whose name is actually written. 
Kvery deterring influence, every lukewarm sentiment 
brought to bear by friend or family, hinders his hand 
and his spirit just that. much, and loses to the nation 
Just that much power and energy. In 1776 the founders 
of the new world democracy solemnly pledged on its behalf 
‘our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.’ I call upon 
the citizens of New York to renew that pledge today.’’ 





FORCES OF REACTION 


The path along which mankind has moved to at- 
tain a high state of civilization as well as a condi- 
tion of political and religious liberty has not been 
easy and smooth. On the contrary, it has been 
steep and difficult, and travelers along it have been 
beset at many points with obstructions and opposi- 
tion of various kinds. These obstructions have 
been removed and this opposition has been over- 
come thru incessant and prodigious labor, immense 
loss and great sacrifice. Of these facts nobody who 
has read history with attention can be unaware. 

At a time when the American nation had but just 
assumed its permanent form the whole of Europe 
was arrayed against the forces of reaction as it is 
today; and it was only by the bloody sacrifices then 
made that liberty was given a free reign. Then as 
now a people was misled by a ruler with selfish am- 
bitions he was determined to gratify at whatever 
cost of blood and treasure. But then, as now, a 
time came when that nation, as represented by a 
huge military power, was deemed to be an enemy 
of mankind and a foe to peaceful progress. Conse- 
quently the greater part of the European world for- 
got all other interests to combine against its com- 
mon enemy. The situation is the same today— 
with the addition of America to the group of powers 
that have united in defense of the liberties of man- 
kind. 

To understand the situation today one must re- 
read his history, must look back Into the pages of 
the past to enable him to get a background for a 
proper interpretation of the facts as they present 
themselves to his vision in 1917. No better illus- 
tration could be given of the fact that “history re- 
peats itself’ than that afforded by the present inter- 
national situation. 

But we shall have to go back farther than 1812- 
15 to find an analogy for the character of warfare 
being conducted on the seas by our enemy; and we 
ought not to allow familiarity with submarine war- 
fare as at present Conducted to blind us to the fact 
that the sinking of merchant vessels without trial 
and often without warning is a new-old method of 
naval warfare, antedating 1917 by several hundred 
years. The same forces that today are opposed to 
the extension of political liberty to mankind are 
organized to destroy the freedom of the seas that 
has been won through hundreds of years of conflict 
with pirates and piratical policies. The peaceful 
progress and indeed the perpetuity of America as 
the ‘“‘home of the free” demand that she go on with 
this war with ail the force and vigor of which she is 
capable. 











The significance of the governor’s words lies in the fact 
that it is the unflinching patriotism and willingness to 
sacrifice of those who remain at home that will give 
strength and courage to those at the front. When the 
enemy understands that the United States is in fact a unit 
in the prosecution of this war he will be more liberal in 
his peace proposals. 
* * 8 


WoMEN HAVE for several decades been performing a 
large and valuable service in many trades and profes- 
sions; but the call for soldiers is sure to make vacant 
many additional positions that only the women can fill. 
In preparation for this emergency steps are being taken 
in many industrial centers to train women for their new 
tasks. The demands made upon women for work in con- 
nection with war also will be heavy, for upon them will 
fall much of the nursing and an incalculable amount of 
labor will be performed by the women ‘‘back home’? in 
the way of preparing bandages and other hospital and 
camp comfortables. This crisis will make fully as strong 
an appeal to the heroism in woman as in man, and the 
gentler sex are showing their willingness and ability to 
meet the emergency with a patriotism equal to that of 
their husbands, sweethearts, sons and brothers. 

* * * 


JusT TO show how some communities have organized 
for home defense the following is taken from the Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star, being a list of the subcommittees 
of Fort Edward, N. Y.: 

Mrs. C. B. Carswell and Mrs. H. W. Somers, National 
League for Women’s Services; Mrs. EB. S. Potter, Civic 
League; Mrs. Ella Newton, Rebekahs; Miss Ellen M. Ken- 
nedy, C. W. B. L.; Mrs. A. P. Hill, D. A. R.; Mrs. S. K. 
Emurian, Mothers’ Club; Mrs. S. J. Banker, Library Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. J. L. Maloney, Eastern Star; A. H. Bunnell, 
Commercial Association; G. P. Barnard, Red Cross; W. G. 
Donnell, Masons; C. EB. Wood, Fort Edward Club; A. R. 
Wing, First National Bank; C. W. Bowtell, Durkee Hose; 
I. C. Forte, jr., Royal Arcanum; Thomas C. McLoughlin, 
K. of C.; Harold Johnson, Satterlee Hose; George White, 
I. O. O. F.; William J. McDougall, K. O. T. M.; D. T. Me- 
Cormick, International Paper Co.; Charles B. Carswell, 
R. A. M.; H. W. Stoughton, Railroad Men. 


On this committee twenty-two organizations and insti- 
tutions are represented, including a bank, a hotel and a 
paper manufactory. Surely Fort Edward is organized. 
It is noted that the committee asks the public to send in 
the names of all enlisted men from the community. How 
is your community organized for home defense? The war 
will not end in a year, maybe not in two or three; better 
get your organization in working order. 
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OF THE RETAILER 
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Last week I wrote a little about Dayton and the new 
flying field that the Government has established there 
and about 8. 8. King, the retail lumberman whom Uncle 
Sam called upon to superintend the building of these 
aviation grounds. This week I want to say a little about 
some of the other retail yards of the city. Unfortunate- 
ly, repeated calls failed to connect me with some of the 
Dayton dealers. Maybe they saw me coming and put on 
green whiskers or other disguises and slipped out of the 
back door. If that is the case I congratulate them upon 
their escape, tho of course their cleverness is my misfor- 
tune. But most of the brethren in the lumber fraternity 
are brave men, and I personally am not so very terrify- 
ing to look at; so I guess it was merely accidental that 
I failed to see some of the board venders of the city. 

The generation before this produced some remarkable 
figures in the lumber world. Some of these pioneers saw 
the opportunity offered by the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of forest products, and they had the initiative and 
administrative ability to make the most of these oppor- 
tunities. The name Weyerhaeuser, for example, is known 
wherever American*lumber is used. Isaac Stephenson 
is another man permanently associated in the public 
mind with the old white pine that came down from the 
northern woods. Still another name known nationally 
among lumbermen is that of Peter Kuntz. The Kuntz 
interests include manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing. The retail yards of this line are to be found thruout 
Ohio and I think in some neighboring States. When I 
asked N. J. Kuntz how many of them there were he 
laughed and confessed that he could not tell offhand. He 
showed me one list with about fifty names on it. 

When I called at the city office Peter Kuntz, jr., was 
very busy; but he pointed out of the window of his office 
across the river to a great expanse of shed roof and re- 
marked that if I wanted to see a real lumber yard I 
should go over there. I did so, and it was in that place 
that I found N. J. Kuntz, the manager of the local yard. 
This local yard goes by the name of the Peter Kuntz 
Lumber Co., while the concern that handles the wholesal- 
ing and other interests that are wider than the town itself 
is known as the Peter Kuntz Co. This makes for some 
confusion in mail, but the two offices work together in 
harmony. N. J. Kuntz goes over once-or twice a day to 
exchange letters with the city office. 

‘Tt does make some confusion and causes a little de- 
lay,’’ he said, ‘‘but we don’t suffer any great inconveni- 
ence from it. When this local company was formed Peter 
Kuntz, sr., took me out to lunch one day and said we 
would name it before we left the table. So after lunch 
he asked me for suggestions. I wanted some name to in- 
dicate the fact that the ownership and direction of the 
yard was entirely in Kuntz hands, but I couldn’t think 
of a very satisfactory name. Peter suggested that it be 
called the N. J. Kuntz Lumber Co. or the Peter Kuntz 
Lumber Co. He was always in favor of definiteness. I 
told him that in such a case it must be the Peter Kuntz 
Lumber Co., for his name was known nationally and mine 
was not known outside my own town. So we settled it 
that way.’’ 


A Shed That Has Proved Successful 
Before the flood the Kuntz interests had a yard on the 


ground now occupied by the new shed. But the flood ~ 


swept it away and discouraged the owners about rebuild- 
ing. The flood prevention work has made all the city safe, 
so they have built the yard there again. N. J. Kuntz has 
built a number of other. yards for the company and has 
worked out some ideas that have proved successful; so 
he incorporated them into this immense new shed. The 
building is roughly 300 x 375 feet, tho part of it is not 
quite that long. There is an unloading platform 200 feet 
long and about thirty feet wide that takes a notch out of 
the end. The shed is divided by a fire wall into a section 
200 feet wide and about 340 feet long, and it is along 
the end of this part that the unloading platform is lo- 
cated; and into a second section 100 feet wide and 375 
feet long. This second part is further divided length- 
wise in the middle. One side is used for shingles and lath 
and some timbers, and the other side, provided with a 
second deck, is a millwork storage place. 

These figures will indicate the large size of the shed. 
Originally it was under two separate roots; the shed that 
is 200 x 340 and a second shed that measured 50 x 375 
feet. Between these two was an open space fifty feet 
wide. The company wished to put a roof over the alley 
and thus make one single shed of it, but the fire authori- 
ties required the erection of a brick fire wall before they 
would consent to it. This wall is now in place. 

There are five alleys running lengthwise of the main 
part of the shed. The first, next the front, is divided 
into bins according to orthodox building methods; but 
the rest are not. 

‘“When I was asked how wide I was going to make the 
alleys,’’ N. J. Kuntz said, ‘‘I answered that they were 
going to vary from eight to forty feet. I meant just that. 
We use a piling system not followed by many retailers. 
The entire main part of the shed is paved with concrete, 
as you see. It is all on one level. Instead of dividing 
it off into bins and piling the stock at right angles to 
the alley as is done in most yards we lay it parallel with 
the alley. I have figured that with the amount of stock 
we carry we will need for each size and grade a space 
equal to the length of that stick along the alley and six- 
teen feet deep. The piling spaces are not always full, 
but neither are the bins in smaller yards. So we arrange 
the stock in order along the sides of the alley. There is 
a clear space forty feet wide between the supporting 
posts, so the stock is piled down next the posts, and the 
piles extend out toward the center of the alley as far as 
is necessary. The piles may go thirty feet into the air 
or even higher. ‘We leave an open drive thru the middle 


at least eight feet wide, and there are always piles that 
are narrower where we can run a wagon to one side to 
allow another to pass. 

‘*You can hardly imagine the amount of work that 
this kind of piling saves. It would be hard to estimate, 
but observation shows that a wagon driven alongside a 
pile is much more quickly loaded than is one driven along 
the end. As yet we are building the piles by hand. That 
is rather hard work when they get up thirty feet high, and 
as soon as we get squared around we will install electric 
pilers. You can see that we get pretty well up into the 
air by hand. With the concrete unloading platform out 
in front we can unload and place all the lumber without 
the use of horses or trucks. The men push the stuff out 
of the cars on to wagons and then pull the wagons to 
the proper pile by hand. They can pull enormous loads 
around in that way. We can spot nine cars at one time 
along our own unloading dock. 


Has Capacity of 144 Cars 

‘¢This alley is devoted to 2-inch stuff entirely. If it 
were full, leaving only an 8-foot driveway thru the center 
it would hold 144 cars of stock. This will give you some 
idea of the capacity of the shed. We estimate that the 
entire shed has a capacity of from ten to twelve million 
feet. The last alley is for timbers. We expected at first 
to use the space that used to be the open alley between 
the buildings for timbers, but it seemed better to change 
them to this place. For one thing, we wanted to install 
aresaw. You see it is in place already but has not been 
connected up yet. We have one stick that has 1,000 feet 
of lumber in it. It is 20x20-inch, 30-foot. We buy all 
kinds and sizes of timbers with the idea of resawing 
them into whatever sizes are called for. Here is a 12x20- 
inch. No one is likely to ask for a stick that size, but we 
do sometimes get calls for a 6x20-inch. Of course peo- 
ple who want those odd sizes must be prepared to pay a 
pretty stiff price, for these big timbers cost us a good 
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deal, and we have to carry them quite a while. But 
the point is that with the resaw installed we’ll be able to 
supply these things when they are called for. This tim- 
ber alley will hold an enormous stock. We have just got- 
ten it cleaned out ready for the new stuff and have only 
about two cars of timbers in place. It doesn’t look like 
there was anything in it at all; just a little bunch up at 
this end and a few timbers scattered along here and 
there. But there are two cars of stock stored here, just 
the same. 

‘*This part that used to be the open alley between 
the buildings we are going to use for the storage of lath 
and the like. We have a good many timbers in here just 
now, but they’ll be moved as soon as we get the resaw 
installed. We have just gotten the fire wall finished. 
That had to be built while a lot of piles were in place. 
It was impossible to move all the stuff, and as a result the 
masons were not able to point the wall in all places. The 
fire doors will be hung soon. I don’t know how much 
good the wall would do in case of fire, but I do know it cost 
a good deal of money. However, we don’t intend ever to 
let the place get on fire. 

‘¢The millwork storage part has space for about six 
ears of doors. We are not planning to carry as heavy 
a stock as we might, because of the fact that a wholesale 
concern is going to put a branch in Dayton. That will 
make it possible for us to codperate to our mutual ad- 
vantage. We have a molding rack that is of pretty good 
size. In fact I happen to know that ot one pattern we 
have 100,000 lineal feet in stock at this time. The sec- 
ond deck is used for flooring storage. It will be hot up 
there, but I guess you can stand it for a short time. You 
see we have this second deck floored with oak flooring. It 
looks prettty well and will wear a long time. 

‘*We have a good many cars of stock bought, and it 
keeps coming in pretty steadily. A shed as big as this is 
likely to look partly empty even when it has several 
millions of feet stored in it.’’ 

This account by Mr. Kuntz ought to give a person 
a fairly good idea of the large size and the general 
arrangement of the shed. The millwork storage is 
kept dark to avoid light stains, but the bulk of the 
shed is very well lighted. This, according to his ac- 
count, saves a considerable amount of money that 


otherwise would be spent for electric current, ani it 
also speeds up work on gray days when the elec'rie 
lights would not be turned on even tho the shed had 
fewer windows in it. Men work best when their work 
is well lighted. 

One feature of the door storage might be mentioi ad, 
Each size and pattern of door has a separate stor: re, 
The bulk of the stock is kept lying flat; but at the 
end of each pile a few are kept standing on end. If 
a man comes in in a hurry to get a door it is mich 
easier to get one out of end storage than to drag one 
off the top of the pile. It is much easier to show the 
stock to customers in this way. 

This shed, of course, has been planned to car» a 
big stock and to carry it in the easiest way. Carrying 
a big stock or a little one involves more difference 
than the amount of floor area or the capital neede' to 
operate the business. A shed design that would be 
economical of space for a big stock would be waste- 
ful of space for a little stock. The same design that 
seems successful in this Kuntz shed might not pro- 
vide sufficient ventilation in a smaller building. A 
trade that did not amount to so much in a year would 
find much unnecessary work forced upon it to prevent 
the accumulation of old stock at the bottom and the 
back of the piles. A smaller stock would not look so 
well kept if piled in this way as a large one (oes, 
But if a person desires to build a shed of equal size 
it would pay him to consider this design. This is the 
first shed I have seen designed in just this way, but 
I take Mr. Kuntz’s word that, it is economical of space 
and labor. 


Building Associations Are Bulwarks of Retail Business 


One of the elements of Dayton’s business life that 
may help explain why the retail yards are so large 
is the strength of the building and loan associations. 
Such associations if administered properly are a great 
help to the building business. They encourage thrift 
and they direct the saving ability of the people toward 
the very wholesome idea of owning a home. They 
have the plans worked out carefully and definitely so 
as to show the average citizen what he must do thru 
a certain period in order to own a home. Any Amer- 
ican whose desires are fired and who has a definite 
system explained to him whereby he can accomplish 
his desire will be willing for a time to practice some 
unusual economies. So the operation of these associa- 
tions comes near to the creating of something out of 
nothing, at least from the standpoint of the man who 
buys the house. Out of his careless expenditures that 
bring him nothing tangible except a group of rather 
hazy memories the building and loan association may 
make him a house. There are eighteen of these asso- 
ciations in Dayton, and their total assets amount to 
more than $36,000,000. Half the population of Dayton, 
according to a statement made by the Greater Day- 
ton Association, are doing business with these associa- 
tions, and this is making the place a city of home 
owners. I don’t know just what effect the flood 
had on home owning, but it is a fair guess that it 
stimulated the desire to own something tangible. The 
engineers have made the city safe for property, and 
a calamity such as that one was is apt to shock peo- 
ple into a realization of the uncertainty of earning 
power as well as of some of the other features of this 
our well-known life; and a sobered people is likely to 
become a thrifty people. This matter of thrift can be 
misdirected. Néar where we live sometimes when 
we escape from hotels for a time is a bride who was 
deeply impressed with the responsibility that had de- 
scended upon her as marketer of the new houseliold. 
She knows that as a general principle it is better to uy 
in quantity, so she ordered six dozen squashes sent 
out. It isn’t hard to guess that, henceforth, squas'ies 
will be looked upon with horror and suspicion in that 
home. But the thrift of owning a home leaves a good 
taste in the mouth unless a person undertakes more 
than he can swing, and it is part of the function of 
the association executive to induce people to be reas: 
able in their building operations. 

It may be permissible at this point, since I ha\e 
mentioned the building and loan associations, to ;"t 
down a few other interesting statistics about the plas. 
In the first place there is the Greater Dayton Ass»- 
ciation itself. This had a membership of 7,700 in 
1916 and is said to be the largest civic-commercial 0r- 
ganization in the country. It is this organization th.t 
has done much to put Dayton in its enviable positio. 
in commerce and local government. The city his 
fifteen banks; six steam railroads and eight interurba': 
lines; an assessed valuation of more than $178,000,00°; 
133 churches; ninety-five miles of paving; eighteen si 
pervised playgrounds; sixteen hotels, and so on. 
Among its factory products are annual outputs « 
$18,000,000 worth of cash registers and similar regis 
tering devices; $30,000,000 worth of war munition 
and miscellaneous machine shop work; $29,000,00° 
worth of automobiles and accessories, and $4,000,000 
worth of envelopes. The total factory output during 
1916 amounted to more than $143,000,000. This indi- 
cates that some money is coming to town and alse 
helps to explain the home-owning potentialities of the 
populace. 

A Credit Association of Their Own 


The merchants of Dayton have a credit association 
of their own, so I was told by C. E. Bice, president of 
the West Side Lumber Co. Credit is a tough nut to 
crack in any community, small or large. Even in a 
small village a number of people may apply for credit 
who are unknown to the manager. A yard in a small 
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town may do as much business as a yard in a city 
and may deal with as many men. But even at that the 
dealer in the small place has an advantage in credit 
mattcrs. His customers number a larger proportion 
of all the possible buyers than do the city yard’s cus- 
toms. If a man in a small town is refused eredit at 
one vard because he is getting to be something of a 
deadbeat and then goes to the other yard the second 
dealer is quite apt to have heard about him and his 
ways of doing. But in a city the size of Dayton it 
is beyond anyone but a boy wonder to remember about 
the habits of all the possible customers. A person 
whe could do that ought to quit lumber and go into 
vauleville and make some real money. The only 
reasunable way to meet this problem is for the various 
deaiors to coéperate by exchanging credit experiences. 
It ‘s unfortunate when the lumber dealers of any 
city ean not work together to this extent. 

The West Side Lumber Co. has a large yard, tho a 
person passing along the street in front of the office 
might not guess it. The office itself is a comfortable 
and commodious building but is not specially notable 
as scen from the outside. The yard itself is not visi- 
ble from the street. But when one passes back thru 
the office and crosses the alley he finds a yard, entirely 
under roof, with a storage capacity of four or five 
million feet. He also finds a planing mill that em- 
ploys about forty men. 

The lumber yards of Dayton, like those of Ft. Wayne 
and most other cities in the eastern central States, 
bear rather heavily on machinery. As has been re- 
counted a good many times in this department, the 
managers who are operating the largest planing mills 
in connection with their lumber yards seem to be the 
most thoroly convinced that planing mills are snares 
and delusions among which the legitimate profits of 
the lumber business are lost. Judging from the al- 
most universal testimony of these men the average 
lumber yard planing mill can not be counted a notable 
source of revenue. But the fact that they continue 
to operate the machinery indicates that they do not 
find this equipment useless. A good many men be- 
moan the fact that they can not quit smoking. To 
hear them talk one would think that the consumption 
of tobacco was a melancholy and perhaps even pain- 
ful manifestation of nature’s power that had to be 
endured with patience like a wet season or grasshop- 
pers. But we continue to suspect that firing up the 
jimmy pipe is a rite not unattended with personal 
satisfaction. And we also suspect that the planing 
mill operators do find some practical use for their 
machines in conserving and increasing their trade else 
they would soon have the whole outfit reposing on 
the scrap heap. 

There is no inherent evil about the planing mill 
business that makes it bad medicine. The bad medi- 
cine is the fact that lumbermen can not codperate 
enough to turn planing mill losses into profits by cen- 
tralizing their plants. Since this kind of codperation 
seems too much to hope for in these unregenerate times 
it remains only to manage the mill in such a way as 
to keep the machines steadily employed, so far as that 
is possible, and to see that the investment does not 
mount uselessly and that leaks are stopped. We 
suspect that the men who are wishing they could get 
along without machinery wouldn’t like it if they 
could. They no less than their customers have gotten 
used to the machines and to the wider scope of busi- 
ness opened up by them. It has been proved by deter- 
mined men that if a person wants to get along without 
a planing mill he can do it, just as he can get along 
without smoking if he wants to. 


Makes Cleanliness an Advertising Feature 


One of the first things I noticed when Mr. Bice led 
me into the inner office was a page of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN framed and hanging on the wall. On 
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this page was a story illustrated by photographs show- 
ing the folly of allowing a lumber yard to get dirty 
and disordered. The pictures showed piles attacked 
by various lumber diseases because of the accumula- 
tion of filth. ’ 

‘We like to call the attention of our customers to 
these pictures before we take them out into our yard,’’ 
Mr. Bice remarked. ‘‘We make an advertising fea- 
ture of the cleanliness and order of the place. When 
we started in business here fifteen years ago we had 
but one shed. Now everything is under roof. You 
will notice how light these sheds are. The windows 





are set in the roof in such a way that the whole build- 
ing is full of light as long as there is any light out 
of doors. The millwork is kept in the dark, but the 
rest of the sheds are as light as we can make them. 
The alleys are nearly all paved, and the rest will be 
paved as soon as we can get to them.’’ 

I mentioned the fact that nearly everywhere there 
were water barrels and fire buckets. Mr. Bice said 
there were seven hydrants in the yard. He added that 
buckets of water are the best fire-fighting stuff he 
knows about, and his opinion is backed up by the coun- 
try’s fire experts. More fires have been put out, so 
they say, by water poured out of a bucket on to the 
fire than by any other means. Mr. Bice said that a 
few years ago the company’s mill had burned. But 
by means of fire buckets it had saved a house whose 
wall was only a foot or two from the wall of the mill. 

Then we went around to the barn. 

‘¢We deliver with teams,’’ Mr. Bice said. ‘‘We 
have fifteen horses, and we pride ourselves on having 
the best horses in the city. This is an advertising 
point. Of course we like to have good horses, but 
we also like to call attention to the fact. We have 
six horses each of which weighs from 1700 to 1800 
pounds. When we start one of those teams out with 
a load of lumber we are sure it is going to get there, 
no matter what kind of streets the load has to be 
pulled over. 

‘‘The mill is a little slack just now, and in fact all 
business is slow in our line. All the carpenters are 
out working on the aviation field. One contractor 
said he had lost fifty carpenters in that way. I asked 
him how many he had had, and he said fifty-six. But 
that work will soon be over, and then building ought 
to go forward again. With so much prosperity coming 
to Dayton it is hard to think of any good reason for a 
slump in the building business.’’ 

The West Side Lumber Co. carries all kinds of lum- 
ber. I noticed a good deal of poplar. There is plenty 
of poplar on the markets yet, but it is not so generally 
used as it was a few years ago. There is a big stock 
of millwork stored in the darkened warehouse. Win- 
dow frames in the knock-down are stored in quanti- 
ties ready to be assembled. The sticks are sanded and 
are as fine looking pieces of wood as one could care 
to see. 

‘*T hope that the price stays steady at some figure 
or other,’’ Mr. Bice said. ‘‘Every retailer hopes that. 
It makes no difference to him, considering the matter 
from a selfish standpoint, whether the price is low or 
high. He will make his profit just the same. The cost 
of lumber isn’t the big, determining cost of a build- 
ing, but people seem to think it is. If lumber advances 
10 percent the owner seems to think that this will 
make his whole bill 10 percent greater. But if the 
lumber in the house advances 10 percent it probably 
increases the bill by $50 instead of $400 or $500 as he 
seems to think it will. People are timid about buying 
in such big lots. Most of them don’t make large pur- 
chases, and they are easily scared. Then there are the 
cautious ones who feel sure the price is about to hit 
the toboggan and that they’ll just wait until it coasts 
clear down. <A good deal of business that ought to 
come in is held up every time the price goes to fluctuat- 
ing a little. More is lost to the public thra putting 
off needed building than is gained thru buying at a 
lower rate at a later time.’’ 


The Market a Most Interesting Place 


We happened to be in Dayton on a couple of market 
days and observed the housewives and househusbands 
thriftily doing their own marketing, basket on arm, 
among the hucksters along the curb where the mar- 
ket is held. No doubt the institution of a market does 
work hardship to the green grocers. It has been 
argued rather cleverly that this is no hardship to them 
at all; but it is difficult to see how their business can 
be the same if part of the people of the town who 
normally would patronize them go out and buy in 
the town market. However, we don’t argue that in 
our own business people ought to patronize us if we 
don’t give them the best value for their money, all 
things considered. So the market that continues to 
flourish season after season thereby proves that it is 
a move in the right direction. The Dayton market 
was a most interesting place. Evidently it has been 
fixed up with the least possible investment. There is 
no market house; at least we saw none. The wagons 
from the country back up to the curb along certain 
blocks, and the fruits and vegetables are displayed on 
little tables. It is easy to believe the tourists who say 
that when they go to the markets in California the 
first time they buy enough to stock a hotel. Every- 
thing looks so fresh and crisp and appetizing. Early 
in the morning the wagons are in place, and the more 
thrifty and forehanded among the marketers are on 
hand to buy while stocks are complete and the vege- 
tables are at their freshest and best. Berries and 
fruits, vegetables and flowers line the curb. Farmers 
in white blouses deal with shrewd looking housekeep- 
ers. It is a pleasant sight. And those who want to 
do their shopping by telephone should not grumble 
at the larger price they must pay for delivery and 
for other extra services. This is a way in which Day- 
ton serves those of its citizens who wish to do their 
own delivering, by making it possible for the farmer 
to come into contact with the housekeeper. 

Dayton has some interesting literary traditions of 
which it doesn’t say much. Literary traditions do not 
stack up very well in a table of statistics caleulated 
to prove to the sojourner and the alien that money is 
to be made in the city. But it is interesting to at 
least some of us to know that William Dean Howells 
once carried papers in Dayton. His father was a 


printer and newspaper man, and his son acted as de- 
livery boy. The great novelist never has escaped the 
healthy common sense and the kindly understanding 
of human nature that he came in contact with as a 
boy in the city that in those days was not so very 


large nor so very wealthy. Another writer who spent 
much of his life in Dayton was Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the gifted negro poet. Dunbar was graduated from 
the Dayton high schools and later acted as elevator 
boy in the Callahan Building and also as a court mes- 
senger. His verses attracted attention, and he was 
sent to the St. Louis exposition as a sort of repre- 
sentative of the city. The great white plague early 
settled upon him, and after a heroic fight he died in 
Colorado. He is buried in one of the Dayton ceme- 
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teries. His grave is marked by a boulder upon which 
these verses from one of his dialect poems are chiseled: 
‘“Lay me down beneaf de willows 
In de grass 
Where the breeze ’ll be asingin” 
As it pass. 
And when I’se a lyin’ low 
I can hear it as it go, 
Singin’, ‘‘Sleep, ma honey, 
Take your res’ at las’.’’ 





NEGRO WOMEN USED SUCCESSFULLY IN BOX FACTORY 


Norro.k, Va., July 30.—The Government is doing a 
great deal of work in and around Norfolk, and construe- 
tion work on docks and public utilities that must be 
pressed is going forward rapidly so that the call for or- 
dinary laborers some time ago became very large. The 
laborers being hard to get, wages were boosted and the 
result was that with wages of from $3 to $5 a day being 
paid on all sides for common laborers this class rapidly 
left the mills and factories, where the advance in wages 
could not be met. Not only is the resulting situation 
serious with a number of the sawmills, but the box fac- 
tories also have been handicapped to a great extent. The 
Fosburgh Lumber Co., however, seems to have solved the 
problem so far as concerns its box factory, where 
negro women are being used in considerable numbers. In 
speaking of their use General Manager John M. Gibbs 
said recently: 

At first we were more or less discouraged because the negro 
women did not seem to take the situation very seriously, but 
rather frivolously as they do vegetable digging or berry pick- 
ing in the spring. However, their interest has increased and 
they are now rendering efficient service. We furnish them 
overalls and caps so that it is difficult to distinguish them 
from the men, and:as they use snuff as a substitute for 
tobacco, the shape of the lump:in their jaw is not entirely 
different from that which the men wear. 

In our efforts to maintain a crew of men wages were in- 
creased from $2 to $3 a day, or about 100 percent, but with, 
that increase we could not keep them. We are paying the 
negro women from $1 to $1.50 a day, and while with an in- 
creased number of them we have not been able to get our box 
factory up to its normal production, we find that it is improv- 
ing from day to day and that the women are becoming more 
expert with the passing of time. They are more obedient to 
the commands of our foremen and apparently are anxious to 
please, and as we have a large population of negro women to 
draw from we feel quite satisfied now that our labor diffi- 
culties in the box mill will not become serious, altho it will 
undoubtedly cost us more per thousand to turn out a full 
day’s work. We have not tried any of them on our lumber 
yard, but we shall in all probability be compelled to do so 
and in this case we shall confine ourselves to those of large 
stature, as all of them are accustomed to hard work and, of 
course, it would take a woman with considerable brawn to 
handle 16-foot boards all day long. 


RECENT RIOTS DISCOURAGE BUILDING 

East Sr. Louis, Int.—Crop prospects in this imme- 
diate territory are good. There seems to be plenty of 
labor to harvest the crops. Our Rotary Club has placed 
quite a few boys with the farmers, but not as many as we 
wished. Farmers hereabout do not buy very much lum- 
ber as most of the farms have been bought up by specu- 
lators and 75 percent of the occupants are tenants. Lum- 
ber stocks here are fairly strong, but the house building 
end of the business is. very weak, especially since the 
recent riots.. We have invited a Federal investigation, 
and with prosecutions under way in charge of Attorney 
General Brundage, we hope to clear our city of the rough 
element.—B. GoppE & Co. 








WILL NEED LOTS OF LUMBER TO HOUSE CROPS 


Haze. Green, Wis.—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is carry- 
ing on a good work in this crop saving movement and I hope 
you will keep it up. Do not think I ever saw crop prospects 
better. .In my opinion it will take lots of lumber to house 
the crops this year, and we are well fixed for it.—Haze. 
Green LuMBER Co. 
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“BUY A HOME” MOVEMENT PRONOUNCED A SUCCESS 


Real Estate Organization Enthused Over Its Progress 
—Cities Prominent in the Campaign 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 1.—One of the most interest- 
ing conferences of the many which were held in connection 
with the annual convention of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in Milwaukee last week was that on 
the subject ‘‘Buy a Home.’’ The conference was di- 
rected by Hill Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala., chairman of 
the permanent standing committee of the National asso- 
ciation, who is responsible probably more than any one 
other individual for the remarkable progress that has 
been made in the direction of the ‘‘Buy-A-Home’’ move- 
ment in the United States. 

Speakers at the conferences were agreed that the most 
effective slogan in this particular work among realtors 
was ‘‘Buy a Home First,’’ rather than merely ‘‘Buy a 
Home.’’ In these days of competition from the automo- 
bile industry, it is a fact that many families have thought 
first of their family car and next of the family home, even 
sacrificing in many cases the home to buy the car. 

It is only a year ago since the National board under- 
took the ‘‘Buy-A-Home’’ movement, but that year has 
been productive of splendid accomplishments in many 
cities of the country where realtors really put their hearts 
into the work. In those places where the foremost 
thought of the real estate dealers has been that every 
family should own its own home, the results actually have 
been astounding. The movement has taken firm root and 
it was the unanimous opinion that the campaign be con- 
tinued, and along even broader lines, in the coming year. 

Among the cities pointed out by Chairman Ferguson as 
the most prolific germinating places for the ‘‘Buy a 
Home’’ idea are: Altoona, Atland, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Champaign, Columbus, Ohio; Danville, Dayton, Denver, 
Decatur, Des Moines, Dubuque, El Paso, Erie, Evansville, 
Freemont, Geneva, Green Bay, Grand Junction, Hatties- 
burg, Henderson, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lorain, Lansing, Lexington, Louisville, Marion, 
Memphis, Muncie, New York, Niagara Falls, Oakland, 
Oklahoma City, Providence, Portland, Ore.; Rochester, 
Rockford, San Antonio, Savannah, Seattle, Sheridan, 
Sioux City, South Bend, Springfield, Ohio; Stamford, St. 
Petersburg, Racoma, Virginia, Warren, Worcester and 
Youngstown. 

Chairman Ferguson pointed out, step by step, how every 
man, woman and child in the nation could be made a com- 
mittee of one to promote the ‘‘ Buy-A-Home’’ movement, 
for the reason that each individual, young or old, is vitally 
interested, or should be, in the idea. He also made a 
telling point in these words: 

The electric light companies, with their miles of trunk 
lines waiting for customers; street car companies, with sub- 
urban lines to be built up; gas companies; the furniture 
houses, who get their best prospects from the young couples 
going to housekeeping’; the architects, builders, material men, 
carpenters, bricklayers, and every other person engaged in 
the construction of houses; the preachers, newspapers, school 
teachers, who have a direct interest in the upbuilding of the 
home—these and many, many other influences should be and 
undoubtedly are willing and anxious to assist in the develop- 
ment of this big idea of developing home ownership. 


Following Mr. Ferguson’s address, a dozen or more 
members gave brief talks on the subject, relative to their 
personal experiences. In this manner many new ideas 
and suggestions were awakened. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards at its 
final session elected the following officers: 

President—W. M. Garland, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Vice presidents—Frederick C. Sharon, Kansas City, and 
William C. Johnson, Danville, Il. 

Secretary—Thomas Ingersoll, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—E. E. Rogers, Milwaukee. 

Sectional vice presidents—Fred E. Reed, Oakland, Cal.; 
Lucius R. Manning, Tacoma; Charles N. Chadbourne, Minne- 
apolis; Demmie P. Cook, Columbus, Ohio; W. Harper, 
Erie, Pa.; Mark Temple Dowling, Boston ; Forrest Adair, At- 
lanta, and Charles L. Tanner, Saskatoon, Can. 


The next annual convention will be held in St. Louis 
in July, 1918. 


RESUME OPERATION WITH LOYAL AMERICANS 


Bonner, Mont., July 30.—The big sawmill plant of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. here resumed operation July 
9 with a reduced crew and has been gradually adding to 
this force daily since. The operations of the company 
had been more or less upset since the latter part of June, 
altho there was no intimation of any trouble until the 
morning of June 26, when about seventy of the total 
crew of 475 quit their positions and applied to the time- 
keeper for settlement. At the same time, without any 
warning of any nature to the officials of the company or 
the employees, a number of I. W. W.’s from this vicinity 
and also from the outside appeared at the entrances to 
the plant and intimidated the men who wanted to work 
to such an extent that they returned to their homes. 

Not being in a position to analyze the position thoroly, 
the management decided the proper thing to do was to sus- 
pend operations until the situation coula be investigated. 
It was found that about forty-two men, including some 
imported agitators, were all that were originally in the 
movement here and owing to the uncertainty and intimi- 
dation no attempt was made to resume operations until a 
guard had been organized sufficient to protect the prop- 
erty and employees. 

When the plant resumed‘operation no concessions either 
in wage increase or shorter hours were given, all men 
working on the same basis effective prior to the beginning 
of the trouble. Only men were accepted, however, who 
are good citizens and loyal to the company. There would 
be no difficulty in securing many more employees than the 
company now has but it is exercising all the care possible 
in hiring men, insisting upon their proving that they are 





either Americans or American sympathizers before they, 


are even considered. Right now, Manager Kenneth Ross 


states he is interceding with his present employees, for 
some of the men who are not at work, to be permitted to 
resume their positions, but it is up to the men who are 
working to decide whether they want any of those who 
quit work to work with them in the future. He believes 
that the men who are now on the job will make it a point 
for some time to come, at least, themselves to run off the 
job anyone who does not show loyalty to the Government, 
or who caused any unpleasantness during the last few 
weeks. Said Mr. Ross: 

As for ourselves we are making greater efforts at the pres- 
ent time to make citizens, or prospective citizens loyal to the 
American cause, than to produce lumber. Our force is some- 
what reduced in the woods also, but we are making satisfac- 
tory progress there and we do not expect any further trouble. 





URGED TO COOPERATE IN SEED WHEAT MOVE 


Missouri Lumbermen Asked to Aid Farmers in Increas- 
ing Acreage This Fall 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Retail lumbermen in 
Kansas are going to do their share toward furnishing seed 
wheat in that State this fall to the end that the State 
may have 10,000,000 acres in winter wheat as its share in 
the material part of the nation’s war. Governor Capper 
mentioned the lumbermen specifically in his appeal to 
Kansas business men to aid the farmers in getting seed 
and the result was a meeting last week at the offices of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in this city 
to discuss the situation. At the meeting Secretary Moore- 
head was authorized to send a letter to each of the 1,100 
yards in the State urging upon it codperation in the seed 
wheat move. The plan is that where a farmer is given 
seed wheat a fifth of the resulting crop is to be paid to 
giver of the wheat in return. With a $2 minimum price 
guaranteed by the Government the man who furnishes the 
seed stands a chance of good returns on his money. In 
his letter Secretary Moorehead said: 


The object of this letter is to urge you to get in com- 
munication with the local County Seed Wheat Committee, 
your Commercial Club, your Business Men’s Association, 
or your Farmers’ Organization, and coédperate to the 
fullest extent in seeing that seed wheat is furnished for 
the planting of every possible acre in the State of Kan- 
sas this fall. It is up to the farmers of this country, not 
only to feed our army, but the armies of Europe and the 
people living in the allied countries, as well. 

You can do your bit by helping to raise the fund neces- 
sary to win the war. This will be the one great accom- 
plishment to be desired. An increase of the acreage of 
wheat in Kansas will not only help to do this, but it will 


help your town, your county, your State and your busi- 
ness. 


Many farmers will not be able to purchase seed wheat 
outright, but will sow additional acres if seed can be 
supplied on the one-fifth crop sharing plan, as proposed 
in the plan adopted by the Council of National Defense. 

You are urged to assist financially in this movement 
and a card is enclosed, which is self explanatory. This 
is not a gift. In advancing money for the seed wheat 
fund, you will have a better chance to make a large per- 
cent on the return of one-fifth of the crop than you will 
in an investment of zinc or oil. 


With each letter went blanks for the retailer to fill out, 


setting forth crop conditions in his county and also speci- 
fying what aid is needed by farmers in getting seed wheat. 


IMMEDIATE BUILDING A MEASURE OF ECONOMY 


Lumber Concern Demonstrates the Saving in Prompt- 
ness—Gives Incontestable Figures 


Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained reproductions of four advertisements of the Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, designed to combat the 
idea that lumber is too high for farmers to build now, 
together with a letter along the same line which that con- 
cern sent to its yard managers, and brief editorial com- 
ment thereon. 

Following up the excellent missionary work so weil 
begun the Thompson Yards (Inc.) has sent another gen- 
eral letter to all its local sales managers which contains 
such excellent ammunition for the use of retailers every- 
where in combatting the false notion that this is not a 
good time to build that the LUMBERMAN reproduces it 
practically in full: 


Many prospective builders seem to be laboring under the 
impression that they can save money by postponing opera- 
tions. This, however, is not the case. Money is plentiful and 
the man who needs a house or barn will probably never find 
a better time to build it than right now. 

If the local manager really understands the situation there 
is no reason why any of his prospects should give up the idea 
of building on account of the war or what they call “high” 
prices. If our local managers show their customers that it 
will cost them more to postpone their building operations 
than to go right ahead it will help materially to increase 
sales. 

For example, let us take a house or barn that will cost 
$1,500 to complete at the present time. Practically half that 
amount is represented by labor. It is certain that there is 
not going to be any decrease in the cost of labor; therefore, 
if a man waits two, three or four years to build he will not 
be able to buy his labor for any less than he will have to pay 
now, and in all probability he will have to pay more for it, 
since labor will continue to advance. After the war recon- 
struction work and the speeding up of manufacturing to take 
care of the millions of dollars’ worth of orders that have 
been held up during the war will probably cause wages 
to advance. It is a safe assumption that three years from 
now labor will be costing considerably more than at present; 
but for the sake of argument let the prospective customer 
assume that it will be no higher than it now is. 

Lumber at present is only 15 percent higher than its nor- 
mal average for ten years. Notwithstanding that the demand 
for lumber will continually increase during and after the 
war let us assume for the sake of argument that it will re- 
turn to its normal basis in three or four years. If it should 
do so there would be a saving of 15 percent on the lumber 
part of the cost of the ar or $112.50 at the end of the 
four years, a “saving” of $28.15 a year. The advance in 
labor, however, is certain to wipe out even that. 

Any prospective builder will admit that the proposed house 
or barn is worth a good many times $28.15 a year to him; 
consequently the man who postpones operations will actually 


pay more for his building three or four years hence than he 
would at the present time. 

We stoutly maintain that this is the best time for a cus- 
tomer to build that has presented itself, and therefore urge 
each manager to impress upon his customers that now is the 
time to buy, and to fortify himself with the statistics which 
we have prepared and forwarded to each yard so there will 
be no business given up by prospective customers. 

: Show your customers that they will lose money by wait- 
ng! 





SoME RATHER remarkable records are being made in 
the erection of wooden buildings in the cantonment con- 
struction program. In one instance, which is to be feat- 
ured in movie films, a wooden building 28x220 feet in 
plan was erected complete in ninety minutes. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 





Bungalow Plan Presents an Attractive Home—Features of a Simple but Effective Interior 
—Minor Modifications Possible 





The plan illustrated this week is a bungalow design of 
five rooms worked out in a very attractive style. These 
rooms are all upon the first floor, altho there is a stairway 
to a low attic space overhead suitable for storage. The 
basement is excavated only for that part of the house 
represented by the width of the living room, which, how- 
ever, provides ample basement facilities. One weak fea- 
ture of this plan as designed is, however, fhat there is no 
outside entrance to the basement, the only means of reach- 
ing it being thru the inside stairway from the kitchen. 
Probably most people building after this design will pre- 
fer also to add an outside covered stairway, as the base- 
ment should be closely related to the exterior grounds in 
the matter of storage of hose, garden tools, lawn mower 
ete. } 

The interior treatment of this plan is simple but ef- 
fective. The entrance from the front porch is directly 
into the living room, which is provided with a large fire- 







place flanked with bookcases. A small interior hall opens 
off the living room, giving access to the attic stairway, 
to the two bedrooms and to the bath, which is provided 
between them. The small hall, both the bedrooms and 
the bath are each provided with separate closets. 

The living room and dining room have beam ceilings 
and are connected with each other by swinging doors. 
Entrance to the kitchen is indirectly thru the pantry, 
which is well provided with cupboards, and ice box space 
is provided upon the sizable rear kitchen porch. 

Complete working drawings for this plan will be fur- 
nished in one set of blue prints for $1.50, bill of material 
and standard form of specifications. Electrotypes of the 
two cuts here shown will be provided in suitable form fo: 
standard newspaper width for $1.50. 









HOUSE PLAN No. 107 DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY 
; CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 
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KEEPING THE SOLDIER BOYS IN TOUCH WITH HOME 


Military men agree that one of the greatest factors 
in keeping up the morale of any army is the receiving 
of frequent letters from home. Consequently every- 
thing possible is done by the authorities to provide fre- 
quent deliveries of mail to the men, even those at the 
front. On the other hand the soldiers are encouraged 
to write home, the army Y..M. C. A.’s placing special 
stress upon this and providing all necessary facilities 
for letter writing. In France and to a lesser degree in 
Great Britain many women assume the responsibility, 
as a patriotic duty, of maintaining a more or less regular 
correspondence with one or more soldiers at the front, 
men whom they have never seen but who have no relatives 
or close friends to write to them, to help ward off the 
feeling that ‘‘nobody cares,’’? which inevitably under- 
mines the spirit and morale of the fighting man. The 
avidity with which the soldier at the front devours the 
coveted epistles from home has been commented upon 
by many observers. 

Hence it is with especial pleasure that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN passes on to its readers a brief description 
of the plan originated and followed out by the Kings- 
ville (Tex.,) Lumber Co., for the purpose of keeping the 
boys who have enlisted from that vicinity in communi- 
cation with the ‘‘folks back home,’’ as outlined in 2 
very interesting communication from W. A. Clampett of 
that company. The patriotism which prompted this 
action is deserving of commendation second only to that 
called forth by the large response from the eligible men 
of that locality to the call for volunteers. 

As soon as war preparations began the company 
started to compile a list of names and addresses of all 
who enlisted from that locality. Kingsville, by the way, 
now has about 20 percent of its population of 6,000 
either in active military service or enlisted and await- 
ing orders. 

In front of the company’s office is a large blackboard 


on which are written the name and address of each 
enlisted man, changes and additions being made as re- 
quired. Each day some of the townspeople write to a 
number of the boys, so they are insured a good mail. 
In fact they report that they are the envy of their com- 
rades in that respect. The list contains more than ninety 
names, all volunteers, it being compiled before the recent 
draft selection. All are residents of Kleberg County. 

Naturally the letters written by the townspeople bring 
back numerous replies, hence the next development in the 
plan was to provide a scrapbook in which the letters are 
pasted from day to day. The book also contains a com- 
plete list, corrected daily, of the men and their addresses, 
which can be referred to by the public at any time. This 
scrap book grows in interest daily, and is much referred 
to. One young soldier who had been away six weeks 
wrote that he had received very few letters from home, 
so thought he would write something of what he had 
been doing and hoped to have his mail increased by so 
doing. 

On the blackboard mention is chalked that letters 
have been received from certain boys, and the public is 
asked to write them. If one of them happens to be in 
the hospital that fact is bulletined, with his name and 
address, which results in numerous letters being dis- 
patched to cheer him and express wishes for a speedy re- 
covery. 


Further, upon receipt of a letter the writer’s parents 
or other relatives are at once notified by telephone or post- 
ecard, giving his.latest address and inviting the relatives 
to step in and read the letter, which is immediately placed 
in the scrapbook. In some instances, within a few hours 
of sending this notification the boy’s mother has appeared 
on the scene to read the latest word from her son, This, 
however, is merely incidental as it is not the purpose 
that the boys should discontinue writing their relatives, 


but to encourage correspondence to and from their 
friends. 

In an interview printed in one of the San Antonio 
papers Charles H. Flato, manager or the Kingsville 
Lumber Co., after outlining the main points of the plan 
added: ‘‘Why wouldn’t this be a good idea to put into 
general practice? It works mighty well with us. The 
labor of letter writing by the boys in training is ma- 
terially lessened, yet they all hear from home, and we 
know something of what they are doing at very fre- 
quent intervals.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends this idea, and 
suggests that dealers everywhere take the initiative in 
putting it into operation so far as may be warranted or 
suggested by their local conditions. 





BUILDING SUPPLIES WANTED IN ENGLAND 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—According to a report 
of Consul J. 8. Armstrong, jr., of Bristol, England, a 
Public Utilities Society has been formed in that city for 
the erection of dwellings at Avonmouth for housing work- 
men employed in connection with industries established 
there. The idea in forming the Public Utilities Society 
is to have various bodies, industries, and individuals take 
shares, and to require the tenants to qualify as share- 
holders. 

It is planned to provide each house with a garden 100 
feet in depth and 40 feet in width and ground will be 
reserved for a public and trade unionist hall, a church and 
a park. American firms interested in exporting lumber 
and similar construction materials likely to be useful in 
connection with such an enterprise should communicate 
with Frank Sheppard, secretary, Public Utilities Society 
for Dwellings, at Avonmouth, 10 Claremont Ave., Bristol, 
England, sending full particulars concerning the supply 
of the articles referred to. 





LUMBER PLAYS IMPORTANT PART IN THE WORLD WAR 


American Forest Products Are an Essential to Ultimate Victory for Democracy—Comprehensive List of Lumber’s Uses on 
Land and Sea—Work of Those Directing Its Distribution 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31—No other industry will 
play as important a part in winning the world war for 
democracy as the American lumber industry. Indeed the 
part which lumber is playing and the greater part it is 
destined to play in the war reads like a romance. 

The great aircraft program, last of all big things to 
be provided for by Congress up to date, could not have 
been more than dreamed of were it not for the great 
spruce trees of the Pacific coast. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board, Brig. Gen. George O. Squier, chief signal officer 
of the army, Secretary of War Baker, and even President 
Wilson himself are thoroly imbued with the belief that 
the American flying corps is to play a decisive part in 
the war. 

General Squier calls it the ‘‘ Yankee punch,’’ and the 
spruce trees of our forests are to ‘‘put the Yankee punch 
into the war,’’ and ‘‘enter Germany via the air route.’’ 
Furthermore, a great flock of American airplanes is 
destined to put out the eyes of the enemy. Mahogany, 
walnut, birch and oak enter into propeller construction. 

Of course, the airplanes would not fly without motors. 
But the motors would be useless without the light, strong 
and tough spruce frames which are known thruout the 
world where the art of flying has had a start, or without 
the wooden propellers. 

While American spruce is putting out the eyes of the 
enemy, the speedy wooden-hulled submarine chasers now 
being turned out of our navy yards and private ship- 
yards will be chasing the sneaking German U-boats un- 
der the sea and rendering material aid in the fight for 
the freedom of the seas which Kaiser Wilhelm declares 

*he wants but is unwilling for the United States and other 
nations to enjoy. 

In addition to the steel tonnage now on the seas and 
to be built, hundreds of wooden ships of the new standard 
type will be doing their bit toward bridging the Atlantic 
and making it possible to keep waves of men and a cease- 
less volume of supplies moving to our own army and the 
armies of our allies in Europe. 

But this is not all. After the men and supplies reach 
the French port or ports which are to serve as the perma- 
nent American landing base or bases they must be trans- 
ported to the fighting front or to the field bases. Vir- 
tually an entirely new line of railroad must be con- 
structed. This means American lumber for ties and also 
for rolling stock. 

All over the country army cantonments, extensions to 
present military posts, are being rushed forward, aviation 
training camps are being ‘constructed in which tens of 
thousands of young Americans are to learn the art of 
flying, naval stations are dotting our coasts and the larg- 
est of all is being completed at Chicago. 

The part of lumber does not stop there. When the time 
came to send the first unit of American fighting men to 
the other side the authorities found that existing facili- 
ties, partly because of the tremendous outward movement 
of supplies of all kinds, were wholly inadequate. Con- 
sequently at least two great embarkation camps are to 
be prepared, in large part from American lumber. This 
calls for heavy timbers for piling, heavy lumber for 
dock and warehouse construction, ties for terminal side- 
tracks and for the connecting lines which are to reach 
trunk line junctions. 

On the other side American lumber is to provide re- 














ceiving docks for the men after they reach French ports. 
Here again heavy American timbers and lumber are to 
be used in the construction. France has not the lumber 
to spare, or the men to get it out. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the time the 
American soldier goes into camp on this side of the At- 
lantic, no matter what kind of a camp it is, lumber will 
furnish him shelter in whole or in part. Every time he 
makes an important movement something made from lum- 
ber will be used by him or on his behalf. The gun which 
he carries will have a hardwood stock. His ammunition 
and many other supplies will be shipped to France in 
wooden boxes. Many millions of feet of box material 
will be required for this purpose. 

Lumber will proceed the American Sammies to the 
trenches, where large quantities are required to build 
walls to hold up the trench sides and furnish shelters 
under ground. 

Most of our troops will cross the Atlantic on steel 
ships, but a considerable quantity of lumber goes into the 
construction of every ship. The spick-and-span wooden 
decks, it is true, are laid over steel, but the Sammies will 
have wood to walk on on many of the ships and will not 
know about the steel under it. 


Large quantities of lumber are being used in the con- 
struction of motor trucks for the use of the army in 
France and to keep an adequate supply going to our 
Allies. It is estimated that Uncle Sam ultimately will re- 
quire 75,000 motor trucks. In addition thousands of 
horse-drawn wagons will be required for use both in this 
country and in Europe. 

Another part lumber will play in the war is seen in 
the artillery. Lumber enters largely into the construc- 
tion of carriages for field guns. The great howitzers 
move on steel trucks, but the bulk of effective artillery 
on both sides of the fighting line is of the lighter and 
more mobile type, up to 8-and 9-inch caliber. 

About 2,000,000 feet of lumber is required for saddle 
trees. 

Having furnished lumber for all kinds of construction 
work and for the dazzling job of putting out the eyes 
of the enemy and entering Germany via the air route, the 
American forests finally are turning out expert woodsmen 
for service with the Allies and with General Pershing’s 
expedition in France. Already ten complete sawmill 
units from the New England forests are at work in a 
civilian capacity behind the British lines in France and 
Flanders. The first full regiment of foresters will soon 
be ready for embarkation and will go as a 
military organization pure and _ simple, assigned 
to the American expeditionary force. Its work 
will be to assist in getting lumber and_ timbers 
out of the French forests for use in railroad, bridge and 
trench construction. This lumber will be utilized by both 
the French and the American forces, but originally the 
idea was to render practical assistance to France, most of 
whose trained foresters long since left for the trenches. 
The French forests have been carefully and scientifically 
conserved, except where they have been within the range 
of battle. The aim now is to utilize their resources to 
the fullest with the least possible waste and damage to 
the timber left standing. 

Already the officers have been chosen for the second 
American forestry regiment. Ultimately several regi- 
ments of practical woodsmen will be on the job in France. 

Curiously enough, with the exception of lumber used 
for gunstocks and artillery carriages, the part played by 


the industry is calculated to build up rather than tear 
down, to protect and help our own people rather than to 
destroy even the enemy. Every lumberman who is turn- 
ing out his product for Government account at anything 
like reasonable prices—and for the most part the prices 
are more than reasonable—is doing his bit in a very 
practical way toward helping win the war. 

No story regarding the important part which lumber is 
playing or is destined to play in the war would be com- 
plete without some reference to the splendid work which 
has been done by the committee on lumber of the Council 
of National Defense. R. H. Downman, its chairman, is 
always on the job and handles every disputed point that 
comes up in much the same manner that a judge would 
dispose of a case. He is well known for absolute fairness 
and this characteristic has marked his work here. 

F. G. Wisner of Laurel, Miss., has been here constantly 
and participated in the work of the committee when it 
was most strenuous and when something new was develop- 
ing every minute. 

K. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., also has been in Wash- 
ington ever since the committee was formed and has been 
working early and late in the effort to help Uncle Sam 
get what he wants. 

C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, has been in Washington 
much of the time since the lumber committee was ap- 
pointed and also has been a diligent worker. Most of 
the other members of the committee have not spent the 
greater part of their time in Washington since its work 
has been systematized and coérdinated, as it has not been 
necessary for the entire membership to be here most of 
the time. Some of the members have been doing active 
work in their respective sections of the country. 

Altogether, despite many harassing experiences, Mr. 
Downman and his associates have done splendid work and 
work that is thoroly appreciated by Government officials 
who realize what it means. The Navy and War Depart- 
ments, and the Federal Shipping Board, have finally come 
around to doing as a matter of course many things to 
which they vigorously objected two months ago. 

Even now some of the specifications proposed by the 
departments are seen to be impossible the moment a 
practical lumberman glances at them. The Navy De- 
partment has now adopted the policy of submitting all 
lumber specifications to practical lumbermen before they 
are sent out. The need of having a lumber expert on the 
department payroll was pointed out fully two months 
ago. 

Government officials who have had to do with emergency 
construction work have grown to appreciate more and 
more what has been done by the lumber committee. While 
the committee has literally traveled in circles many a day, 
it is seldom harassed now. As a rule when the commit- 
tee points out what ought to be done as a practictal 
proposition its recommendation is followed. 

Franklin H. Smith, of the United States Forest Service, 
the new secretary of the lumber committee, has done ex- 
cellent work and, like the members who were left here to 
look after the work generally, is on the job early and 
late every day. The Government departments close a 
half day on Saturdays during the heated term, but the 
lumber committee never closes its door until long past 
the usual office hours in Washington. 

In addition to the work which properly belongs to it, 
the lumber committee has taken an active part in seeing 
that cars are furnished to move Government orders, 
The car situation is now much improved. 
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UNDERTAKES REVISION OF WAR REVENUE TAX BILL 


Increase to Come Largely From Corporations and Indi- 


viduals With Good Sized Incomes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—The Senate finance com- 
mittee has undertaken a revision of the long-pending 
war revenue tax bill in order to increase its aggregate 
from $1,670,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 as a beginning on 
the staggering additional war credit which Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo has advised Congress is neces- 
sary to carry on the war during the fiscal year which 
began July 1. 

While a definite announcement has not yet been 
made by the finance committee, Senator Simmons, its 
chairman, has indicated that the following changes 
will be included: 

Imposition of most of the tax increases on corpora- 
tions and individuals having incomes of $20,000 and 
more. 

Material modification of the so-called Jones amend- 
ment, which in its present form levies 15 percent on 
corporations’ undistributed surplus. 

No increase of the normal income tax rate on indi- 
viduals, but an increase, probably to 6 percent, of that 
on corporations. 

Additional taxes on intoxicating beverages, includ- 
ing whisky, beer and wines. 

Increase of some of the consumption taxes imposed 
in the bill on sugar, tea, coffee and cocoa, and possibly 
the addition of a few new consumption taxes. 

Addition of a few new small taxes. 

The exact division of the new tax burden has not 
been decided, but the proposed increase in taxes on 
corporations probably will raise about $170,000,000 of 
the $300,000,000 to be added to the bill. Under exist- 
ing law the normal corporation tax rate is 2 percent. 
The pending bill doubled this rate and now it is pro- 
posed to add another 2 percent. 

Committee sentiment, it is said, has crystallized de- 
cidedly against further increasing the tax on incomes 
of less than $20,000 a year. 

Additional increases on intoxicating liquors probably 
will be small. As now drawn the bill doubles the old 
rate on whisky and greatly increases the tax on beer. 

Should consumption taxes be increased the expecta- 
tion is that the proposed rate of one-half cent a pound 
on sugar will be raised. 

As a possible new revenue source the committee is 
considering a tax on petroleum products, including 
gasoline. 

A decision has been reached by the finance commit- 
tee to change the basis of war profits’ taxation to 
include under the exemption clause certain concerns in 
existence before the war started. 

One great trouble about the taxation question has 
been the uncertainty. Many business concerns and in- 
dividuals thruout the country are said to be awaiting 
definite action by Congress regarding taxation before 
undertaking various enterprises, in order that they may 
know just where they stand. 

As a matter of fact, the war situation may change 
at any time and it probably will continue difficult for 
men to determine exactly where they stand regarding 
business matters, and even some personal matters. The 
rank and file of the people are certain to feel the war 
more or less directly. 

Business men as a rule have displayed a high degree 
of patriotism, altho some here and there are still grab- 
bing for all they can get and seeking to take advan- 
tage of war necessities to boost prices. The latter are 
but a small minority and do not represent the attitude 
of business generally toward the war. 

The speculative element in various lines of business, 
with visions of definite price-fixing and regulation by 
Government agencies rising before them, doubtless are 
endeavoring to get all they can while the getting is 
good. 

Generally speaking, however, men engaged in strictly 
legitimate business lines should continue along lines as 
nearly normal as possible. This is the judgment of 
some of the big business men who have been here re- 
cently. 


REORGANIZATION OF ADVISORY COMMISSION 
BEGUN 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., July 31—The creation of the new 
war industries board of the Council of National Defense 
is not the end of the reorganization of the advisory com- 
mission of that body. 

Most of the numerous co-operative committees of the 
advisory commission will be reduced in number. Some 
subcommittees will be eliminated altogether. There are 
reports that the lumber committee is to be considerably 
reduced in numbers. . 

For the most part, this will take away only men who 
have not been called upon to give much of their time to 
the work here. After the lumber committee was fully 
organized and inaugurated its work a subcommittee con- 
sisting of less than half of its membership was desig- 
nated to remain in Washington, with R. H. Downman as 
its chairman. 

Should the lumber committee be among those cut down 
in membership it will be only for the purpose of making 
it a more compact working body. Some members of the 
subcommittee have not spent a great deal of time in 
Washington and they probably will be among those to be 
eliminated. 

There is some talk of taking E. T. Allen of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association from the lum- 





ber committee and attaching him to the aircraft produc- 
tion board. Mr. Allen is leaving this week for the Pacific 
coast as the representative of the aircraft board in the 
party which is to stir up the Pacific coast to a more com- 
plete realization of the seriousness of the war situation 
and the necessity for making the big aviation program 
an overwhelming success. Mr. Allen has been specializ- 
ing in aircraft and aviation studies for several years, and 
has been co-operating closely with the aircraft board 
since its organization as a branch of the Council of 
National Defense. 

While necessarily limited in its power because of the 
lack of specific legal authority, the new war industries 
board promises to be a very useful and important part 
of the Government’s war machinery. 

It is composed of Frank A. Scott, chairman; Lieut-Col. 
Palmer E. Peirce, representing the army; Rear Admiral 
Frank F. Fletcher, representing the navy; Hugh Frayne, 
representing labor; Bernard M. Baruch, now chairman 
of the committee on raw materials; Robert S. Brookings 
and Robert 8S. Lovett. 

Unquestionably, this is an exceptionally strong per- 
sonnel. Backed by adequate statute authority a board 
composed of such men could accomplish a great deal more 
than will be possible under existing conditions. The new 
board supersedes the general munitions board. While 
it has seven members the older board had a much larger 
memership. 
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TO CONFER ON PRODUCTION COSTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31—E. W. Brown, auditor, 
and F. V. Dryden, cost accounting expert of the Southern 
Pine Association, arrived here last night to confer with 
John M. Gries, who is directing the inquiry of the Federal 
Trade Commission into the cost of producing lumber for 
ship schedules. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the association, has held 
several conferences with Mr. Gries and is codperating 
actively with him. Mr. Rhodes told Mr. Gries that the 
Southern Pine Association is prepared to render every 
possible assistance in the work of determining the produc- 
tion costs of lumber. 

From data so far received it is clear that the cost of 


‘ producing ship timbers is very much higher than the cost 


of getting out mill run lumber. This is primarily because 
the logging operations necessarily must be carried much 
further into the woods than the normal operations of the 
mill would go in order to get logs large enough for the 
big stuff. 


URGES USE OF GUM LUMBER FOR AUTO TRUCK 
MANUFACTURE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—J. M. Pritchard, secretary 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been here in conference with officials of the War De- 
partment with a view to disposing of large quantities 
of gum lumber that had been ordered by automobile 
truck manufacturers before their plants were virtually 
commandeered by the Government. 

The gum lumbermen had contracts to furnish large 
quantities of lumber to the truck manufacturers and 
are merely seeking to see that the assured market for 
their product is not wiped. out by reason of the action 
of the Government in requiring practically the entire 
output of various plants for the use of the army. 

Mr. Pritchard was given a sympathetic hearing and 
assured that the matter would receive most serious con- 
sideration. The use of gum lumber for this purpose 
will not be abandoned. 

_The committee on automotive transport of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense today announced that, as an 
outcome of a conference of motor truck manufacturers, 
engineers, representatives of the quartermaster corps 
of the army and of the committee held at Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, the results of which have since been 
approved by the War Department, the truck makers of 
the country have agreed voluntarily to codperate with 
the War Department in carrying thru a continuing 
standardized truck-building program for the require- 
ments of the American army. The Columbus meeting 
was attended by fully 2,000 representatives of the in- 
dustry, and its action, according to the committee, in- 
sures the organized assistance of the country’s truck 
makers in providing an ample supply of military trucks 





for Government service. 


For immediate service in France, the Government 
either already has ordered or will place orders in the 
near future for enough trucks of modified commercial 
type to take care of the first expeditionary forces. 
Even after the standardized truck is approved, such 
orders will be continued, so that the fullest possible 
use will be made of trucks of types now in the service 
of the allies, which some American firms are now build- 
ing. 

In the meantime the secretary of war has set aside 
from the contingent fund a sum sufficient to complete 
the work of standardizing parts for a military truck, 
based on the best American and foreign experience, 
which will serve in the future as the standard Ameri- 
ean army truck. Much of this work already has been 
carried out voluntarily by the members of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, coéperating with the offi- 
cials of the quartermaster corps. It is hoped that 
under the new authorization -of the War Department 
the entire work of designing and testing will be com- 
pleted before Jan. 1 and that construction of the new 
standardized trucks can then begin. 

‘The experts of the quartermaster corps, together 
with their civilian advisers, have reached the conclu- 
sion that it is only by a thoro standardization program, 
by which manufacturers of parts can all be turned to 






making the same interchangeable designs, that the 
army can be assured of ample supplies for possible 
greater demands on the capacity of the industry in the 
future. It is pointed out that not only will the demand 
fom trucks grow as more American troops go abroad, 
but that, if future allied offensives should drive the 
fighting more into the open, more rapid and extensive 
supply transport facilities will be needed. The stand- 
ardized truck whose design is finally to be completed 
under the department’s authorization will be entirely 
suitable for commercial purposes, as well as being the 
best military truck yet designed. 





REVENUE FROM NATIONAL FORESTS SHOWS 
BIG GAIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—For the fiscal year just 
closed the receipts from the national forests totaled over 
$3,450,000, exceeding those of 1916, which was the pre- 
vious banner year, by more than $600,000. The cost of 
operating the forésts was about $4,000,000, practically 
the same as in 1916. From its timber business the Gov- 
ernment realized over $1,600,000, and from live stock 
grazing more than $1,500,000. With the timber demand 
increased by the war the Government foresters are count- 
ing on a further increase in the national forest cut and 
a corresponding gain in receipts during the current year. 





URGES RAPID DELIVERY OF GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—Following a conference 
on the car situation between representatives of the lum 
ber committee, the Car Service Commission of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board and representatives 01 the. Emergency 
Bureaus of the several lumber associations, the follow- 
ing memorandum was prepared by the committee: 


Representatives of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
reported instances of unsatisfactory conditions as to car sup 
ply up to July 19, but since then satisfactory, as evidenced 
by the fact that 90 percent of the first cantonment orders, 
amounting to 4,250 cars, are now loaded. cs. 

The principal territory covered is Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas. 

Representative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Bureau re 
ports car service satisfactory. Seventy-one percent of its 
allotment of Des Moines and 43 percent of American Lake 
have been loaded. I. W. W. activities have shut down several 
mills in this section. 

The West Alabama Sales Agency, with orders for 660 cars, 
has shipped only 212 cars, ar 3244 percent. Reports of toda) 
show shipments of thirty-nine cars, largest yet received. This 
section has claimed absolute lack of cars for the last two 
weeks, The condition is evidently improving and the Car 
Service Commission promises to give the mills all the cars 
they can load from now on. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau representative claims very 
poor service and offers evidence in the form of letters ani 
telegrams from mills. The Car Service Commission says that 
there are plenty of cars in the territory to handle the busi- 
ness and will at once endeavor to adjust shortages. 

Georgia-Florida Bureau representatives report lack of 
equipment. On orders for 1,850 cars they have loaded 1,030 
ears, or 55.7 percent. At present they are unable to present 
definite evidence of failure to receive equipment ordered, but 
promise to do so from the Jacksonville office. 

Wisconsin and Michigan bureaus report car supply ample 
and their record of shipments confirms this. The Rockford 
original order for 800 cars all shipped. Battle Creek is get- 
ting plenty of lumber, but reports do not indicate more than 
50 percent of lumber shipped. 


General discussion developed some misunderstandings 
between the railroads and shippers as to use of equip 
ment not placed specifically for Government business. 

This circular telegram, dated July 24, was sent out by 
the Car Service Commission: 


War Department reports that a critical condition has de- 
veloped relative to shipment of Government lumber to various 
cantonments. It is absolutely necessary that this subject be 
given immediate and special attention. There must be fullest 
coéperation between shippers and railroads. Preference must 
be given the furnishing of cars for this cantonment lumber, 
so that full supply will be available. The originating line 
is charged with seeing that cars so placed are not moved with 
any shipments other than cantonment lumber. Answer by 
wire as to understanding. 

The Car Service Commission evidences an earnest desire 
to do everything in its power to give preference to lumber 
supply for cantonments, and we feel that from now on the 
situation will improve rapidly in districts which now claim 
poor service. 

The Car Service Commission will insist on absolute priority 
as to loading all cars furnished to lumber plants with can- 
tonment material to the full extent of their capacity. 


The lumber committee has recommended the placing 
of Government orders with the bureaus with the express 
understanding that Government orders would be given 
preference in loading to all other business until orders 
were completed. 

Arrangements were made for frequent meetings in the 
future. 
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SHORTAGE OF SHOOKS THREATENS RUIN OF 
FRUIT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—Francis J. Heney, spe- 
cial counsel for the Federal Trade Commission in the 
hunt for food speculators, has received a telegram from 
California friends, advising him that 50,000,000 pounds 
of fruit is threatened with ruin unless box shooks and 
caustic soda are received in large quantities in the im- 
mediate future. Mr. Heney stated that his information 
is that lumbermen on the Coast have found other business 
so much more profitable they have not been turning out 
sufficient quantities of box shooks to mect the demands 
of an increased crop. 


MANY PHYSICIANS REQUIRED FOR WAR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The War Department 
announced today that two out of every nine physicians 
of military age thruout the United States and its principal 
possessions will be required for war service. This prob- 
ably is the heaviest demand made by the war upon any 
profession, but the. medical men are meeting it readily. 
There are in this country approximately 90,000 physicians 
of military age, or between 22 and 55 years of age. At 
least 24,000 -of this number will be needed by the Gov- 
ernment, perhaps even more. The system of selection 
thru which these men will be chosen will operate in the 
United States proper, Alaska, Porto Rico and -Hawaii. 

By Oct. 1 about 12,000 medical officers and 60,000 en- 
listed men in the medical and sanitary corps will be needed 
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to meet the needs of the new national army, the national 
cuard and the expanded regular army, all of which will 
he in camp and at war strength. 

When troops in large numbers are sent overseas the 
number of medical officers and enlisted men must be 
virtually doubled. 

President Wilson and his advisers are determined that 
every precaution shall be taken to safeguard the health 
of the men who are to fight for the nation. 


NEW LIST OF LICENSE EXEMPTIONS BY 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—A new list of articles 
exempted from license requirements by the French Gov- 
ernment, cabled by the American consul general at Paris, 
includes wood shaped for agricultural tractors and ma- 
chinery; seythes and sickles, forks, hooks and rakes, agri- 
cultural tractors and machinery. 








MILLS TO ACCEPT 150 SHIP SCHEDULES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
veney Bureau held another meeting today at which a de- 
cision was reported to take many more ship schedules. 
When the meeting adjourned last night the mills had 
agreed to take more than 100 schedules. The number now 
is said to be in excess of 150. The names of the mills 
will not be made public for fear I. W. W. agitators may 
seck to make trouble. 

Reports reaching Washington are to the effect that 300 
1. W. W. agitators have arrived in New Orleans during 
the last few days, all plentifully supplied with money. 
\gitators on the Pacific coast have burned some mills 
and eaused walkouts at others. 





Inquiry of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merece, Washington, D. C., regarding foreign trade oppor- 
tunity No. 25011 will reveal the name of a French firm 
desiring to purchase lumber. A request for details re- 
garding opportunity No. 25020 will place the inquirer 
in touch with a firm in Bolivia desiring lumber. 





| Lumber Transportation 
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NOTES AND ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order granting the application of 
earriérs parties to M. P. Washburn’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 153, 
for authority to revise the present rates on wooden vehicle 
rims in the rough, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
from the Cincinnati-Louisville group, Evansville-Cairo group, 
St. Louis and group, Memphis and related points, to Aber- 
deen, Asheboro, Carthage, Cary, Durham, Goldsboro, Greens- 
boro, Henderson, Hickory, High Point, Oxford, Raleigh, San- 
ford and Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, Rock Hill and 
Sumter, S. C., to correspond with changes in the rates on the 
same articles from Virginia cities, as published in the tariff 
of J. J. Cottrell, agent, I. C. C. No. 66, and without observing 
the long-and-short-haul prohibition. 

The commission today issued an order reopening for the 
purpose of fixing divisions of rates docket No. 9146—Mc- 
Gowin-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf Rail- 
road Co. et al. The commission’s original order in this case 
directed the Florida, Alabama & Gulf and Louisville & Nash- 
ville to establish rates for the transportation of yellow pine 
lumber from Falco, Ala., to interstate destinations not in 
excess of the rates contemporaneously in effect from Galliver, 
Fla. The parties have been unable to agree upon the divi- 
sions which the two roads should receive, and Hal. L. Scott, 
receiver for the short line, filed a petition asking the com- 
mission to fix the divisions. 

The commission, in a decision handed down today, finds 
that a rate of 59.5 cents per 100 pounds charged for the 
transportation of a carload of mixed carpenters’ molding and 
lumber from Thomasville, Ga., to West Palm Beach, Fla., was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the lumber rate. 
The shipment moved to Jacksonville via the Atlantic Coast 
line and thence via the Florida East Coast line. The com- 
mission finds that a combination rate of 17.9 cents should 
have been applied and orders the payment of $197.18 repa- 
ration. 

In a brief in docket No. 9559, the Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., of Savannah, Ga., contends that inasmuch as the scarcity 





WITH THE TENTH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 


[By Interpreter Noel A. Dew, Tenth Engineers (Forest) ] 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.— 
Hundreds of hammers and hundreds of thousands of 
nails. Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of board 
feet of lumber. Hundreds of carpenters with their 
hundreds of hands. 

Ten hours a day they work, erecting the headquar- 
ters camp for the housing of the Tenth Engineers 
(Forest) at Camp American University, Washington, 
D. C. 

One has listened with amazement to the stories of 
western towns springing up over night, caused by 
lucky strikes. Here, too, one can scarcely believe the 
kaleidoscopic scenic changes that are wrought by these 
contracting workmen under the direct superintendence 
of officers of the Tenth Engineers and other com- 
missioned or non-commissioned men taken from the 
Officers Training Corps who are also stationed at this 
point. 

Prior to enlisting, I, myself, heard many a disparag- 
ing remark as to the suggested efficiency of men in 
the United States Forest Service and those who had 
at one time been members of the F. S. who had now 
received commissions. It was never suggested that 
they could not cut the mustard, so to speak, in their 
own line of civil work; but that they probably knew 
nothing about military affairs and would fall down 
in the handling of men in either military or practical 
work, 

Let me state here, definitely, from acute observation, 
that scoffers missed their mark a mile. Our officers are 
magnificent. In fact, it is surprising that they could 
aequire such efficiency in so short a time. All are eager. 
All are bright. All obey orders and see that their or- 
ders are obeyed. There are no snobs here. A com- 
missioned officer would just as soon learn something 
that he does not know from a private who can deliver 
the goods along a certain line of endeavor. And, be- 
lieve me, there are many brilliant men in the ranks. 
Only yesterday I secured from one of the captains a 
list of graduate engineers, skilled in the use of transit, 
level, sextant, plane table, besides a quantity of. rod 
men and ax men of long experience. 

Searcely a tent, for we are in 8-men tents at present, 
fails to show an expert map maker and topographer. 
Many a squad contains either an electrical, telephone, 
or mechanical engineer. There are men who can build 
roads and know their compass. If you need a man to 
make furniture, you can find him. Field sketchers, too, 
versed in aero-perspective and landscape. 

Many have had previous service in the army and 
are of great assistance in helping raw recruits who are 
anxious to be ‘‘put wise.’’ As perhaps many of your 
readers will appreciate, there are quite a few lumber- 
jacks who are here direct from the woods. These men, 
at least some of them, have their own particular gait 
that they use in hiking thru the brush. It’s a long 
stride. It seems almost impossible for them to keep 
in step. They are not bullied, however, by the drill 
masters, but are placed in awkward squad and sym- 
pathetically drilled by an officer. 

The morale of the men is excellent. The soldier-like 
bearing of the officers is surprisingly excellent. The 
boys are proud of their ‘‘bosses’’ and they have rea- 
son to be. 

‘The day after I arrived in camp, I was dispatched 
with a transit and rodman and advised to run a 

° percent location for a drain from the cookhouses of 
the new camp to a creek. I was to be sure to keep 
within the boundary line which had been swamped out. 
That was all. No bal de dash, no suggestions. They 


took it for granted that I could handle the job and 
neither wasted further time or thought on the subject. 
They knew it would be accomplished, and if it was not 
aecurate, it would be a simple matter of reduction to 
remove my name from some old book or other as a 
transit man. In the afternoon, the same officer re- 
quested that I run a 3 percent water pipe line from 
some other buildings which were in the course of con- 
struction. I ran the line with a gradient clinometer 
and on the return to report after completing the line, 
behold, another building, started only. an hour or so 
before, was complete in practically every detail. 

Locating roads is a matter of great importance. 
They must be so constructed as to stand heavy work. 
They must drain well. Hundreds of colored men dig 
the drains on each side of the road and countless loads 
of cinders are spread on a properly prepared surface. 
A field today is a network of roads and buildings to- 
morrow. Every little detail is attended to, and there 
is no fuss, no fuming, no kicks. It is warm here, surely, 
and in fact to us from the Pacific coast it is hot— 
damned hot. Nevertheless, we all smile and take ours 
and do our bit, whether it be platoon drill in the baking 
sun and boiling humidity or kitchen police (plain 
flunkyism), guard duty, or fatigues at any time of any 
description. No one is down-hearted. Each one is 
proud of himself, his company, his non-coms, his fellow 
soldiers, his regiment, his officers, his camp. There is 
no kick coming as to the grub. It is good and whole- 
some and plenty of it. Of course we do not get table 
d’hote dinners by any means, but it is good enough for 
us and many a soldier in Europe would be tickled to 
death to have such repasts. And that helps. It is not 
all work, either. We have a Y. M. C. A. here that is 
a corker. Movies, if you please, three nights a week. 
Boxing and wrestling. French classes. Music. I want 
to let you know that the military Y. M. C. A. is a 
godsend. Its officials are ever at your service and are 
real white men. 

I am teaching French, field sketching, play the piano, 
assisted by a remarkable trap drummer who has all 
the usual instruments of torture, for the movies. Last 
night I played for three hours on end. I referee boxing 
and wrestling matches, too. It is all lots of fun and 
helps to pass the leisure hours away. So after I have 
written a ten page letter to my wife, like all the 
others, I am ready for bed. 

There are quite a number of Forest Service men in 
the ranks, contrary to general opinion which seemed 
to exist before I enlisted. Another point which I would 
like to bring out is this: Most of the men here were 
not actually logging or in a mill when enlisted. They 
had experience in logging and manufacturing of lumber 
years ago, of course. This means that the lumber 
industry will not be out many men as far as this first 
regiment is concerned. 

The lumber industry of the United States has the 
Forest Service to thank for this courtesy and the 
Forest Service alone. The F. S. took care of the in- 
dustry in the same way as it took efficient care of the 
organization of the regiment. 

The listing officers must have studied Dr. Katherine 
Blatchford’s book on ‘‘The Man, the Job, and the 
Boss,’’ or whatever may be the title. They knew what 
the jobs were and found good, husky, efficient men to 
fill them. They are all skilled in one branch of work 
and several are skilled in many: The physique is a 
thing of’ wonder and a joy forever. One man is 6’ 3” 
and another 62214”, besides a vast number of men well 
(Continued on page 53.) 


of ocean tonnage makes it desirable to ship staves from Sa- 
vannah to New York via the all rail route, the Seaboard Air 
Line and its connections should apply the water-competition 
rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds. For a considerable period 
complainant has shipped staves via the water route. For a 
long time the rate was 12 cents per 100 pounds. In 1915 it 
was advanced to 19 cents. The all-rail rate is 29 cents, but 
carriers at the same time publish a water-competition rate of 
25 cents. Complainant asks that the commission compel the 
carriers to apply the latter rate. 

The commission today handed down a decision directing the 
Mobile & Ohio and connecting lines to pay the Schuh-Mason 
Lumber Co., of Cairo, $49.21 reparation on account of dam- 
ages due to the misrouting of and unlawful charges collected 
on a carload of lumber shipped from N. “A, 604 mile post, 
Ga., to St. Louis. 

In another decision the commission orders the Toledo & 
Ohio Central Railway Co. and others to pay $29.87 repara- 
tion to the Atlantic Lumber Co., of Boston, on account of 
failure of defendants to stop at Charleston, W. Va., for mill- 
ing a carload of lumber from Quick, W. Va., to Buffalo, N. Y¥. 

The commission has issued an order directing the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. et al to pay James Crawford $636.58, 
with interest from April 1, 1913, on account of an unreason- 
able rate applied to eleven carloads of pine ties shipped from 
Paxton and other Texas points to El Paso, destined to Pear- 
son, Mexico. 

In No. 41,626 the Southern Railway and connections are 
ordered to pay the Mell-Viall Lumber Co. $106.11 on account 
of the application of an unreasonable rate on six carloads of 
lumber shipped from Tennessee and North Carolina points to 
James City, Pa. 

On Sept. 4 Examiner Marshall will hold a hearing at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on I. & S. No. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Iowa. 





RECONSIGNMENT DECLARED A NECESSARY 
PRACTICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—In a brief filed in the recon- 
signment case on behalf of wholesale dealers in lumber, G, M. 
Freer requests the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
the following findings of fact from the evidence submitted 
in the case: 


1. That reconsignment is a necessary practice of great 
benefit to shippers, receivers, carriers and the general public. 

2. That the necessity for reconsignment is due in large 
part to the irregular and inefficient service of the carriers. 

3. That on yellow pine lumber from the South and South- 
west one reconsignment without charge, when made at the 
gateways or recognized “hold” points tributary to the Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, is a service which has been 
and is included in the freight rates. 

4. That no charge is justified for the reconsignment or 
reshipment of any carload freight where the freight charges 
assessed on the shipment are equal to the local rates to and 
from the point of reconsignment or reshipment. 

5. That the respondents herein have not justified the sus- 
pended tariffs. 

A brief filed on behalf of the carriers in this case makes 
these points in conclusion : 

1. The car detention and congestion of yards and ter- 
minals resulting from the present extensive employment of 
reconsignment will be materially decreased if the proposed 
tariffs are permitted to become effective at once. 

2. The carriers are lawfully entitled to receive special 
compensation for the special service of reconsignment and 
the compensation proposed in the suspended tariffs is not 
unreasonably high. 

3. The proposed tariffs are not unreasonable and will 
result in substantial uniformity thruout the country. 





ASKED TO SUBMIT BRIEF ON EXCESSIVE TIE 
, RATES 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 30.—After hearing the testi- 
mony of two witnesses on behalf of the railroads, the Missouri 
Public Service Commission asked Joseph T. Davis, of St. 
Louis, attorney for the Tie and Timber Division—Division 
E—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, to submit a 
brief setting forth the contention of the division that the 
rates on ties established by the commission on June 1 are 
unreasonable and discriminatory. The hearing was held last 
Thursday. ad 

Mr. Davis was allowed thirty days to submit this brief, 
and the railroads fifteen days thereafter to reply thereto. The 
tie men’s attorney was prepared-to make oral argument, but 
because of the importance of the complaint, the commission 
decided that it would prefer a written statement. 

It is certain that one thing will be accomplished by the 
tie men’s complaint, and that is the railroads in St. Louis 
will be compelled to absorb all switching charges on ties. 

When C. B. Bee, traffic expert for the Public Service Com- 
mission, was confronted on cross examination with the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Bee acknowl- 
edged that his rates were not in conformity with the ruling 
of the interstate body. Mr. Bee added that he did not agree 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. But he did agree 
that the proposed rates, as gotten up by W. N. Webb, tfaffic 
expert for the tie men, were in conformity with the ruling of 
the Interstate commission. 

Walter A. Rambach, assistant freight traffic manager for 
the Missouri Pacific, was the only other witness. Mr. Ram- 
bach took the stand merely to say to the commission that the 
railroads were still in serious need of more money, but re- 
frained from entering into any discussion as to the character 
of the rates complained of or as to’their unreasonableness, 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Joseph T. Davis, attorney for 
the Tie and Timber Division—Division E—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, departed at noon today for 
Washington, where he will appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an endeavor to get an early hearing on 
the complaint of the division recently filed with the commis- 
sion. Discrimination between intrastate and interstate rates 
on ties is alleged. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway applied to the Missouri Su- 
preme Court at Jefferson City last week for a writ of pro- 
hibition to prevent the Circuit Court of St. Louis from pro- 
ceeding any further with the injunction and mandamus pro- 
ceedings brought by the Missouri Public Service Commission 
to compel the railroad to furnish cars for the shipment of ties 
on its line. The railroad contends that the Public Service 
Commission did not give it an opportunity to be heard be- 
fore it instructed its counsel to file the suit in St. Louis and 
that the circuit court issued the writ without first giving the 
railroad an opportunity to be heard. 
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MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD A MIDSUMMER MEETING 


SepauiA, Mo., July 30.—The world war and its effects 
upon the lumber business were prominent features of 
discussions and speeches at the midsummer meeting of 
the Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held in Sedalia Friday afternoon at the Elks’ Club rooms 
and followed by a banquet at convention hall at Liberty 
Park in the evening. 


About 100 lumber dealers and traveling salesmen were 
in attendance at the meeting, which convened at 2:30 
o’clock and was presided over by the president, J. R. 
Proctor, of California, Mo. J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, secretary, and F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
were present and both joined in the discussion. Philip 
Ott, of Jefferson City, and William Lowe, of Warrens- 
burg, two of the oldest retail lumbermen in central Mis- 
souri, were in attendance. 


No officers were elected at this meeting and no business 
of any other sort was transacted. The meeting was a 
semisocial one, held for the purpose of getting together 
in a discussion of conditions in the retail trade and of 
the outlook and prospects. In the discussion at the Elks’ 
Club rooms at the afternoon session opinion seemed 
pretty evenly divided as the condition of the retail trade 
for that part of 1917 just passed. Some of the dealers 
reported an increase over 1916 business and others re- 
ported a decrease, which more than likely was due to 
crop conditions in the respective localities the past year. 
All were agreed, however, that the war would more than 
likely cause a readjustment of conditions in the retail 
trade and that in meeting the new conditions there might 
result a temporary loss-for the retailer. 


Mr. Moorehead stated to the dealers that in his opinion 
the lumber mills are just as eager to ship lumber as the 
retailer is to get it, but that the country at this time 
faces the most serious car shortage ever known and that 
this shortage and not scarcity of lumber is the cause of 
advanced prices. He added that rain, or the lack of it 
in the middle West and especially in Kansas the next 
few weeks, would further affect the car shortage, owing 
to the amount of grain the railroads would be called 
upon to move the coming autumn and winter. Said Mr. 
Moorehead: 

From private sources IT have learned that the situation on 
the Pacific coast is very serious, as that section of the coun- 
try is a hot bed of I. W. W.’s who are fomenting dissatisfac- 
tion and strikes among the workmen in the shingle mills of 
the West and Northwest. 

In Mr. Moorehead’s opinion, the retailers should take 
pains to impress upon the farmer that his grain and live- 
stock now have a greater exchange value than ever be- 
fore and that, after all, lumber is still the cheapest com- 
modity the farmer is called upon to buy. 

W. M. Johns, of the S. P. Johns & Sons Lumber Co., 
said that excitement over the war had drawn the attention 
of the people away from building considerations, but that 
the excitement is now subsiding and business during the 
coming autumn will again reach normal proportions. 

J. L. Babcock, of the J. L. Babeock Lumber Co. and 
mayor of Sedalia, expressed the opinion that the lumber 
business would be stimulated and that he expected to be 


prepared for a good fall trade. Mr. Babcock said that it 
is preposterous to think or say that people will not go on 
building, and the lumbermen go on selling lumber just as 
tho no war were in progress. 

George Kiefer, of Cole Camp, related an instance of 
a farmer recently coming into a lumber yard and asking 
the dealer the price of shingles. The dealer informed 
the farmer that the grade of shingles he wanted were at 
that time selling $5.75, but on Monday would be worth 
$6 per thousand. The farmer refused to buy. So the 
lumber dealer said: ‘‘ You remember last year that I 
sold you some shingles and took in exchange 100 bushels 
of corn at the market price. Now, if you will buy these 
shingles today at the price they were selling for last 
year and pay me with corn at the price per bushel it was 
selling for last year I will trade with you.’’ The farmer 
figured for a minute and then said: ‘‘I will not do dot; 
I will buy them and pay you the cash.’’ 

Tom McKenna, a lumber dealer of Fortuna, Mo., also 
joined in the discussion. F. D. Bolman discussed lumber 
conditions along the same line of reasoning as Mr. Moore- 
head. Mr. Bolman expressed the opinion that the lum- 
ber business, like other businesses, is facing a readjust- 
ment owing to current conditions and that the process 
of readjustment may cover several years. ‘‘Business 
must go forward,’’ said Mr. Bolman, ‘‘ because on taxes 
of the profits from business the war must be conducted. 
If we cut off business we cut off profits and if we cut off 
profits we will stop the war.’’ 

L. F. Ross, of Kansas City, said it is not hard to 
sell lumber to a man if he knows one has it and that 
the price is right. 





W. M. JOHNS, OF SEDALIA, MO. ; 
A Leader Among the Hosts 


The Lighter Side 

At the close of the afternoon session W. M. Johns, on 
behalf of the Sedalia lumber dealers, invited all the 
visitors to Liberty Park, where the large swimming pool 
had been chartered for a ‘‘lumber dealers’ bath.’? Many 
of the dealers took advantage of the offer to cool off 
before the banquet at 6:30 o’clock. 

One hundred and fifty covers were laid for the banquet 
on the spacious balcony of convention hall. The as- 
semblage of diners included many of the dealers’ wives 
and a few especially invited guests from Sedalia. A 
splendid menu was served, the piece de resistance being 
fried spring chicken with cream gravy and hot biscuit. 
After dinner cigars were passed among the men and each 
lady was given a favor of a pound box of bonbons. 

J. R. Proctor, president of the association, acted as 
toastmaster. The list of speakers included Mayor Bab- 
cock, who made an address of welcome; J. R. Moorehead, 
and L. F. Ross, of Kansas City; F. D. Bolman, of St. 
Joseph, and C. M. Harrison, of Sedalia. Pleasant fea- 
tures of the after dinner program were two solos by Mrs 
Edward Duensing, of Concordia, and two duets by Mr. 
and Mrs. Duensing. 

Mr. Bolman’s talk was the feature of the evening. He 
said that if the men who buy lumber to build homes 
know that the lumber dealer is a good man, the buyer 
will be a good friend. ‘‘There is no more welcome guest 
at my office than the traveling lumber salesman, who 
has been one of the biggest factors in my education as a 
lumberman,’’ said Mr. Bolman. ‘‘It is a sad mistake 
on the part of the dealer if he does not make the sales- 
man welcome in his office.’’ According to Mr. Bolman, 
Kansas will produce only about half her normal crop 
of wheat this year. There is a total failure in forty-two 
counties and the farmers in the failing counties will not 
be able to buy seed for next season’s acreage. This is 
a serious blow to the State and nation and to the Allies, 
said Mr. Bolman, as food is the all important ammuni- 
tion to the Allies. The seed wheat condition in Kansas 
will be met by the organization of a seed wheat commit 
tee, which will handle the proposition on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. The committee will furnish the seed and 
the farmer will agree to return to the committee onec- 
fifth of his next year’s crop as payment for the seed. 
This wheat will be sold to liquidate the debt of $2,000, 
000 that will be raised to buy the 1,000,000 bushels of 
seed wheat necessary. It is a tribute to the lumber deal- 
ers, said Mr. Bolman, that the Kansas members of the 
Southwestern association have been asked to raise one- 
fourth million of the fund—a tribute to their success 
in the business world and a recognition of the fact that 
they have plenty of money and are a closely knit, pa- 
triotic body of men. Mr. Bolman added that the retail 
dealers should extend assistance to every man who wants 
to build and is honest and energetic, tho without imme 
diate finances. It is not charity, but good business, from 
a purely selfish point of view, said Mr. Bolman. He ex 
pressed the opinion that in the crisis now confronting 
this nation the Government will not find the lumber 
men wanting in any movement to further the success 
and insure the ultimate victory of the United States in 
the battle for world wide justice and democracy. 





SASH, DOOR AND 


LittLe Rock, ArK., July 30.—A hearty welcome was 
extended by Charles T. Abeles, of C. T. Abeles & Co., 
Little Rock, to the sash, door and millwork manufacturers 
who assembled at the Hotel Marion in Little Rock on 
July 11, he having been unanimously elected chairman of 
the meeting, which had been specially called for the pur- 
pose of giving those residing in that territory an oppor- 
tunity to learn of the work of the association; to take 
part in discussing matters of general interest, and to 
enable the secretary of the association to get in personal 
touch with the manufacturers of that section. 

Those present. included T. R. Winfield, of the Cole 
Manufacturing Co., Memphis; J. A. McAllister, of the 
Memphis Sash & Door Co.; C. P. Bodine, of the York 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Memphis; J. C. Cauthen, 
of the Syleecau Manufacturing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
W. E. Wheeless, of the Allen Manufacturing Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Allan R. Dickinson, of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., Shreveport; F. W. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; E. H. Elsberry, of the Standard Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; S. A. Cochran, of the Cochran-Foster Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; E. C. Nowlan, of the Nowlan- 
Riley Lumber Co., Little Rock; Andrew Smith, of the En- 
terprise Lumber Co., Little Rock; R. H. Sutton, of the 
Pritchard Lumber Co., Little Rock; B. B. Russell, of Rus- 
sell & Williams, Little Rock; B. C. Simon, of the Me- 
chanics Lumber Co., Little Rock; Messrs. Orlander and 
Feist, of the Arkmo Lumber Co.; while C. T. Abeles & 
Co., of Little Rock, were represented by Charles T. Abe- 
les, Frank L. Clark, R. 8. Anderson, Thomas D. Abeles 
and Charles T. Abeles, jr. There were also in attendance 
D. F. Heasley, cost accountant of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, Chicago, and C. B. Harman, secretary 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Seven of the firms represented 
are members of the association, and six are subscribers to 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau. 

At conclusion of his opening remarks Chairman Abeles 
called upon Secretary Harman, who stated that the South- 
ern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association is 
the largest and oldest of its kind in the United States, 
yet with a total of over 300 factories in southern terri- 
tory only seventy-two are members of the association, 
and the total revenue of the organization is under $6,000. 
While it has achieved remarkable success and is today in 
good condition, continued Secretary Harman, so long as 
the membership represents only a minority of the manu- 


MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS MEET 


facturers it can not be expected to correct all existing 
evils or attain the maximum of effectiveness. Active 
efforts have been made to get all manufacturers, whether 
members of the association or not, to subscribe to the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, with the result that 
thirty-seven members and twenty-nine nonmembers in 
southern territory and 136 manufacturers in other terri- 
tory are now using the bureau’s books and system. 

At this point Chairman Abeles invited those present 
to engage freely in general discussion of any topic affect- 
ing the interests of the trade. 

Responding in his usual pleasant style J. C. Cauthen, 
president of the Syleecau Manufacturing Co., of Rock 
Hill, 8. C., said that he had traveled nearly one thousand 
miles to attend this meeting, and felt that he always got 
value received in hearing the opinions of others expressed 
and in visiting the plants of various manufacturers, mak- 
ing it a point to attend every meeting he can, as well as 
to assist in holding up the hands of the secretary in his 
efforts in the interest of the manufacturers. He gave 
several illustrations of how he had benefited by becoming 
acquainted with others and pointed out that he had no 
patent on the process. He also explained the benefits his 
company had derived from the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau and the cost system installed by it. 

A very interesting talk was made by W. E. Wheeless, 
of Shreveport, La., president of the Allen Manufacturing 
Co., in the course of which he stated that his company 
had discontinued the sale of special millwork, finding it 
unsatisfactory and unprofitable; also that it has just 
completed a new plant and is making a specialty of stock 
windows, doors and cut house bills gotton out according to 
its own plans and specifications. His company is a sub- 
scriber to the Millwork Cost Information Bureau and 
finds the service very useful. The Allen Manufacturing 
Co. was the oldest member of the association represented 
at the meeting. 

Allan R. Dickinson, cost accountant for the Victoria 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., stated that it was the 
policy -of his company to be represented at practically 
every meeting of the association, regardless of where it 
was held, feeling that the benefits derived from these 
gatherings fully warranted attending. His further re- 
marks were upon the special subject of cost keeping and 
the service of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau. 

F. W. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, Ark., said 
that his firm is a subscriber to the Millwork Cost Informa- 


tion Bureau, tho not using the service to the full limit, 
but expects to do so as soon as possible. He is in favor 
of cooperation and expressed his pleasure in being present. 

Among the more recent members of the association is 
the Standard Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., repre- 
sented at the meeting by E. H. Elsberry, who expressed 
his interest in the work and hoped that the association 
would grow in numbers and influence. 

Several illustrations of how his company has profited 
by its connection with the association and with the bu 
reau were given by C. P. Bodine, of the York Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Present as a visitor, T. R. Winfield, president of the 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn., said that he 
had seen some of the work of the association and thought 
it good. 

J. A. McAllister, president of the Memphis Sash & 
Door Co., said that he was present by special invitation 
and had enjoyed the proceedings; also that he had at- 
tended several meetings before and thought the associa- 
tion was doing good work. 

8. A. Cochran, of the Cochran-Foster Lumber Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., expressed himself as favoring codperation 
and would consider affiliation if a sufficient number of 
concerns in his territory would become interested. E. C. 
Nowlan, of the Nowlan-Riley Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
spoke along the same line, and later made inquiry upon 
various points which brought out considerable discussion. 
This was followed by brief remarks from all of the local 
lumbermen and other representatives present as guests. 

All were then invited to partake of a fine luncheon in 
the private dining room of the hotel as the guests of 
Charles T, Abeles. Upon motion of Mr. Winfield a vote 
of thanks was extended the generous host for his many 
courtesies. 

At the afternoon session D. F. Heasley, of Chicago, 
chief accountant of the Millwork Cost Information Bu- 
reau, explained the success attained in the work and how 
the subscribers are being benefited by using the cost 
price books, urging all to fall in line by subscribing to 
the bureau. 

Frank Clark, cost expert of C. T. Abeles, made a very 
pointed talk from his own practical experience, he be- 
ing now in charge of the cost department of one of the 
best’ millwork factories in the South, besides having 
formerly been connected with the cost bureau and an at- 
tendant at the association meetings several years ago. He 
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explained how the association is now working along the 
right line, and why it is impossible tg form a combination 
to control prices or to maintain prices by agreement. 
Only an exact knowledge of costs will solve the problem, 
which points to the necessity of maintaining the associa- 
tion and of using the cost bureau. 





Mr. Winfield handed in the application of the Cole 


Manufacturing Co. for active membership, and Mr. Mce- 
Allister that of the Memphis Sash & Door Co. for asso- 
ciate membership, others stating that they would take 
the matter under advisement and decide later. 


By the kindness of Charles T. Abeles the visitors 








were then given a very enjoyable automobile ride about 
the city. 

Everything considered this was a very satisfactory 
conference and should result in putting this territory in 
line with the forward movement which the association has 
under way. 





ASSOCIATION WORK IS PURSUED WITH VIGOR 


Coming Conventions Offer Attractive Programs—Eastern Foresters Inspect Western Conditions—Shingle Manufacturers 
Have a New Secretary— Western Lumbermen Hold a Lively Semiannual Meeting 


Aug. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Semiannual meeting. 
Aug. 14—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 


Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Longren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 


naan ne 


ALLURING ENTERTAINMENT IN HOT 
WEATHER 


The hours of the quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at Asheville, N. C., Aug. 16 and 17, as announced 
in preceding issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will 
embrace a big percentage of outdoor and other entertain- 
ment. A most attractive program of events is to begin 
with a luncheon at 1 p. m. Aug. 16 at the Langren Hotel, 
to be followed by a drive thru the splendid Vanderbilt 
estate and, in the evening, by a concert and dancing at 
the hotel. After luncheon on the following day, at 4:30 
o’clock a drive will be given to Sunset Mountain thru 
the most attractive parts of Asheville, past the famous 
Grove Park Inn and to the summit of the mountain, af- 
fording a view of the beautiful scenic surroundings of 
Asheville and vicinity. A concert and dancing will also 
close the evening of the second day. Leaving early on 
the morning of Saturday, Aug. 18, a trip will be taken 
by rail to Mount Mitchell, this consuming the full day. 

The program is most alluring and reflects credit on the 
entertainment committee, consisting of C. C. Campbell, 
chairman; J. C, Shepherd and W. B. McEwen. 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS PROMISED 
PLEASANT TIME 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1—Capt. Robert E. Lee, secre- 
tary of the sales managers’ bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who is in charge of the local arrangements 
for the eighth annual convention of the National Com- 
missary Managers’ Association, which will be held in St. 
Louis Aug. 14, 15 and 16, reports that all plans have 
been made for the entertainment of all who attend. Cap- 
tain Lee is paying especial attention to the banquet at 
the Mercantile Club on the evening of Aug. 15, which will 
be the most important social event of the convention 
As toastmaster, Captain Lee promises a lively time, and 
those who have had the pleasure of attending similar 
functions at which he has presided know what this will 
mean. Some special surprise features are in store for 
those who attend this banquet, the nature of which will 
not be revealed until the time comes. 

Choice seats already have been assigned to Captain 
Lee for the visitors for the fall festival and fashion 
pageant which will be held in the Municipal Theater in 
Forest Park. This is the only outdoor municipal theater 
in the United States. This treat, which will prove en- 
joyable to both men and women, will be given on the 
evening of Aug. 14. ; 

Other entertainment features, the details of which 
have been definitely planned, are the visit to the St. 
Louis stores, and the vaudeville matinee at Forest Park 
Highlands, the trip to which will be made thru Forest 
Park in automobiles, on Aug. 14, and the automobile ride 
for the ladies and the luncheon at the Planters Hotel on 
Aug. 15 as the guests of the sales managers’ bureau. 

Captain Lee continues to receive letters from commis- 
sary managers stating that they will attend the conven- 
tion, and the outlook is for a large attendance. 





URGES ADOPTION OF ACCURATE COST SYSTEM 

Huntineron, W. Va., July 31.—The importance of 
Jumber retailers having an: exact knowledge of the cost 
of doing business is being forcibly presented to the mem- 
bers of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association in a campaign of education now under way. 
As the first step Secretary George D. Hawkins has sent 
out a circular headed ‘‘Do You Know Your Cost of Do- 
ing Business??? 

Starting with the statement of Edward N. Hurley, for- 
mer chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and who 
recently was appointed chairman of the Federal Shipping 
Board, to the effect that a large percentage of business 
failures are due to a lack of knowledge of costs, the cir- 
i a further quotes various authorities to the following 
effect: 

Failure to take into account such items as depreciation 
interest, reserve for bad debts etc. may easily turn an actual 
loss into an apparent profit. 

t is not necessary for a builder’s supply dealer to keep a 


complicated set of books to know his costs. The best system 


ao one which tells what you need to know with the least 


It is a powerful stimulus to department heads and fore- 
men to know that such a record is being kept and that their 
efficiency is being tabulated in a scientific manner. 


I. B. Hanks is quoted as saying that 90 percent of the 











demoralization of local markets is directly traceable to a 
lack of knowledge of the cost of doing business on the 
parts of from one to a half dozen dealers, resulting in 
their quoting prices which do not allow a legitimate 
profit. 

The following estimate of average costs is presented: 


CO ooo ios nd eee aie cal ern ae wate Rte wwe neem 7 percent 
Shrinkage and depreciation..........e.eeeeeeeee 2 percent 
DO ede CCA aRES CEC OCR OCA EWUST CC aR EROS 4 percent 
DEMURE dagd Vacs ee ren eos Ve CeCe Cee o steve wueegs % percent 
Unloading, hauling and yard labor.............. 8 percent 

ONE 6 6c oe. 0:06 00a 6.00.66 bee we 68sec ee 18 percent 


In explanation the circular says: 


This means 18 percent of the selling price, not of the cost. 
To make 7 percent net profit you must add 33% percent to 
be cost, which is equivalent to 25 percent on the selling 
price. 


SECRETARY OF THE WEST COAST SHINGLE 
BRANCH RESIGNS 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 30.—H. P. Wyckoff, secretary 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has resigned his position to take effect 
Aug. 1. He will take charge of the eastern sales of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., with head 
quarters on the Atlantic coast, probably in Massachusetts, 
in which State the company disposes of a large part of its 
output, making a high class shingle and catering to the 
trade of that section. Before going east Mr. Wyckoff 
will spend some time at the company’s office on Grays 
Harbor, awaiting an adjustment of the labor troubles 
that are interfering with shingle manufacturing. Mr. 
Wyckoff was graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington in 1911 as a civil engineer and after having located 
in the South, inspecting lumber for the Panama Canal, 
he returned to Seattle three years ago. Upon the forma- 
tion of the shingle branch of the West Coast association 
he became its secretary and thru his efforts, assisted 
by an able board of directors, a great deal has been done 
for the red cedar shingle industry. An extensive adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of red cedars has been carried 
on and in many ways the propaganda against them has 
been combatted by the association thru Mr. Wyckoft’s 
efforts. 

J. S. Williams, who has been Mr. Wyckofi’s assistant, 
succeeds the latter, having been made acting secretary 
of the shingle branch of the association by its directors. 
Mr. Williams is also a University of Washington man, 








J. S. WILLIAMS, SEATTLH, WASH. ; 


Acting Secretary of Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


a 1914 graduate of the lumbering course in the college 
of forestry, and has been with the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association since October, 1915, when he went with 
it as field man, being appointed assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch in April, 1916. Prior to that he was with 
Mr. Wyckoff in Panama Canal work with headquarters at 
New Orleans. He is a native of Jeffersonville, Ohio, and 
is 28 years of age. His father, J. W. Williams, now de- 
ceased, was in the retail lumber business for thirty-five 
years, so Mr. Williams naturally learned as a boy a great 
deal about lumber and shingles. He takes up the work 
of the secretary’s office with a thoro knowledge of the 
industry and conditions prevailing in it on the north 
Coast. . 


FORESTERS INSPECT NATIONAL FORESTS AND 
PARKS 

Tacoma, WASH., July 28.—Under the auspices of the 

Massachusetts Forestry Association a party of thirty, 

under the direction of Secretary Harris A. Reynolds, of 

the association, arrived in Tacoma Sunday on an in- 





spection tour of the national forests and parks of the 
West. They left Boston June 28 and expect to return 
Aug. 22. Each member of the party is devoting his 
special attention to some one particular line and when 
the tour is concluded each will make a report to the 
association. Said Secretary Reynolds: 

It is the first tour our organization has directed in the 
nineteen years of its existence. One-sixth of the timber we 
use in Massachusetts comes from the Pacific coast at present, 
but by conservation of the forests we have left, and by plant- 
ing new trees, as the West also is beginning to do, we hope 
to have our New England hills once more wooded. ‘That is 
the purpose of our organization and by this trip we hope 
to educate ourselves to better influence our forestry and park 
legislation. 


The party includes business and professional men and 
women, some representing organizations of other States. 
Among those making the tour are Dr. C. F. Mabrey, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Case School, Cleveland; B. F. 
Spinney, president of the Lynn Trust Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
8. V. Woods, former president of the West Virginia sen- 
ate; Miss Lucy Allen, of the Allen School for Girls, 
Newton, Mass.; Miss Harriet Freeman and Miss E. Com- 
mings, both expert botanists; W. H. Carpenter, chairman 
of the board of directors of the National Bank of Phila- 
— ; Attorney G. C. Wheeler, of Portland, Me., and 
others. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry in Syracuse, who is west on a year’s 
leave of absence, is also in Tacoma this week and was a 
visitor at the national park forests. Dz. Baker is making 
a particular study of the timber production policy, which 
he thinks is the weak spot of the West, where there is so 
much timber. 

Immediately prior to the work the school gave Dr. 
Baker two years’ absence to study forest conditions 
abroad and now is having him continue his investiga- 
tions in this country. He has also investigated the for- 
estry work being done at the University of Washington 
and at Oregon Agricultural College. 





WESTERN MANUFACTURERS HOLD SEMI- 

: ANNUAL MEETING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 2.—Western white pine manu- 
facturers of the Inland Empire in semiannual session 
devoted most of today’s conference to discussing the 
situation relative to advertising and labor. It was de- 
cided to enter into a contract with the members of the 
Western White Pine Manufacturers’ Association to pay 
5 cents per thousand each on the annual output of that 
wood for advertising purposes, which will raise a fund 
of between $30,000 and $35,000 a year, the agreement to 
run three years that the advertising may be given a fair 
trial. In connection with this movement, the lumber will 
be trademarked. These recommendations were embraced 
in a report of the special committee on advertising, of 
which E. W. Van Ostrand, of Winchester, Idaho, is chair- 
man, and were adopted. A committee was named to con- 
fer with the Montana members on the subject, as they 
were not represented at the meeting on account of the 
labor situation at their operations. Mr. Van Ostrand was 
not present, but the report of his committee was approved 
practically unanimously. 

A discussion of the trade situation showed that ship- 
ments for the first six months of the year were 15 percent 
in excess of those of the same period last year, and altho 
the output is larger this year the present labor situation 
is curtailing the output more than one-third. In other 
words, the reports from only those present showed that 
their decrease in the year’s production will total 308,000,- 
000 feet, or a total output of about 12,000,000 feet, and a 
number of concerns were not represented, so it is con- 
servatively estimated that the decrease will be at least 
one-third. The I. W. W. forces, it was reported, have 
closed nearly every logging camp in the Spokane and 
northern Idaho regions; and in eastern Oregon and south- 
ern Idaho, where as yet there are no I. W. W. troubles, 
labor is scarce and the output is being curtailed. These 
conditions, in the face of an 85 percent stoppage of fir 
manufacturing in western Washington and the great 
amount of lumber that the Government is taking from 
every section, mean that lumber is to be a scarce article. 
The opinion was expressed that the only relief from the . 
I. W. W. pernicious activities will be found in educating 
employees as to their real meaning, providing better work- 
ing and living conditions and securing legislation looking 
to old age pensions, health insurance and other things 
necessary to remove the fear of ultimate poverty and suf- 
fering. 

In regard to the recent 15 percent increased rate de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission Secretary 
A. W. Cooper said that it indicates that the commission 
did not believe in a favorable decision being railroaded 
thru; also that it disapproved of a percentage advance, 
and did not believe that an emergency existed as claimed 
by the railroads. 

President B. H. Hornby presided at today’s meeting, 
which was held here instead of at Bend, for which it had 
originally been called, because of the critical labor sit- 
uation making it inadvisable to take the extra time neces- 
sary to go to and from Bend. 
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Preventing Hires by Proper Building Construction and Inspection| 


[ForEworp—This is one of a series of articles which 
will discuss causes of fires and how they may be prevented 
by proper methods of construction and inspection as de- 
seribed in building ordinances. These articles are based 
upon results of a carefully compiled tabulation of 174,- 
129 fires described in the reports of fire marshals from 
forty different sources. | 


ARTICLE I 
‘¢An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure.’’ 


Defective Construction and Carelessness the Real 
Cause of Much of Our Enormous Fire Loss 

Nation wide fire prevention activities are most com- 
mendable, but when centered on some one or more build- 
ing materials with a concentrated effort to eliminate their 
use and by so doing promote the use of some one or more 
other materials they can not be considered quite as com- 
mendable. Properly to diagnose any case or condition, it 
seems necessary and fair to all concerned to go to the real 
cause, and for this purpose we have carefully investi- 
gated forty State fire marshal’s reports, with the follow- 
ing results: 


Pepor Jauses Percent 
— Defective chimneys 
and flues...... 1 
Defective construction ........ 29.9 Other defective 
construction ..11.5 
PINE Sci is G kos pisth os whi aus 272. 
ogee fs Adjoining ....... 4.4 
Adjoining and exposure........ 4.4 py ie Abint 33 
Explosions, oil, gas etc.......- 5.6 
Lightning (rodded and un- o 
ED ccvseces sissceceees 5.4 
Incendiary and suspicious...... 2.9 
Spontaneous combustion ...... 2.4 
NR Cs 5 ieia is bins bo $610.0 0 6 820 1.5 
Locomotive sparks .........-- 1.5 
Miscellaneous ..... sescees see 10 
Auto backfire, traction engine, ' 
sparks etc......... sees e eens 9 
Prairie and meadow fires...... 3 
Le hs Gs bos = 6.0) 95 '9 oe 3 


"100.0 

This tabulation is based upon 174,129 fires of all 
causes, with a total loss, including buildings and contents 
of $201,282,967.15, which represents an average loss per 
fire of approximately $1,156. ; 

It will be seen that 47.6 percent of the fires, according 
to this tabulation, were caused by defective construction 
and carelessness combined, and since these comprise 
nearly one-half of the total number, their importance is 
naturally worthy of consideration. Three-fifths of the 
fires caused by defective construction can be traced to im- 
proper materials or workmanship in chimneys and flues, 
the responsibility for which may often be laid at the door 
of the builder, but more often to the laxness of the build- 
ing code or inspection. : 

The average building code does not specify the proper 
way to construct chimneys or flues, and right here it might 
be well to state that most of the difficulty may be over- 
come by embodying the following important detailed 
specifications for the construction of chimneys in build- 
ing ordinances and, furthermore, that were these speci- 
fications lived up to, 25 percent of the fires might be done 
away with altogether : 

All chimneys shall be of brick or stone Jaid in Portland ce- 
ment mortar without oo of lime, reinforced concrete or 

ther incombustible material. : 

ot Build all chimneys to a point at least three feet above flat 
roofs and two feet above the ridge of peaked roofs and pro- 
vide a proper capping of stone, terra cotta, concrete or cast 
iron; these caps prevent the mortar joints from loosening 
with the action of heat and water. Plain tops are better and 
last longer than tops with ornamental or corbeled effect. 

No wood beams or joists should be placed within two inches 
of the outside face of a chimney or flue, whether the same be 
for smoke, air or any other purpose. No woodwork shall be 
within four inches of the back face of the wall of any fireplace. 

The header beams carrying the tail beams of the floor and 
supporting the trimmer arch in front of the fire place shall 
not be less than twenty inches from the chimney breast ; 
wooden studding, furring or lathing Shall not be placed 
against any chimney ; wooden construction shall either be set 
back from the chimney or plastering shall be directly on the 
masonry or on incombustible material which affords a surface 
for plastering. 

iscamections between chimney and roof shall be made with 
sheet metal flashing arranged to overlap and allow for any 
movement that may come between chimney and roof. 

Flues should be designed as nearly vertical as possible to 
secure the best draft and there should be but one connection 
to a flue in each story, since sparks might easily pass from one 
opening,to another. ‘ ; 

No nail shall be driven into the brickwork of any chimney. 

In no-case shall a chimney be corbeled more than eight 
inches from the wall and such corbeling shall consist of at 
least five courses of brick. 

Piers which support chimneys shall start from the founda- 
tion on the same line with the chimney breast. They shall be 


not less than twelve inches on the face and shall be properly, 


bonded into the walls. No chimney shall rest upon nor be 
carried by woodwork. : 

All flue holes when not in use shall be closed with tight 
fitting metal covers. ; ; ? 

No smoke flue shall have smoke pipe connections in more 
than one story of a building. 

Every smoke flue contained in a chimney hereafter erected 
shall have an area of at least sixty-four square inches and 
unless required to be lined with fire brick shall be lined with 
hard burned terra cotta or fire clay flue lining made smooth 
on the inside. 

All flues in every building shall be properly cleaned and all 
rubbish removed and the flues left smooth on the inside upon 
the completion of the building and once each year succeeding 
all flues shall be properly cleaned from top to bottom. 


It is not sufficient to lay bricks in a chimney above the 
roof line in cement mortar; bricks should be laid in ce- 
ment mortar from the foundation to and including the 
chimney cap, and if the cap is not of stone or some other 
solid, incombustible material, the top six courses should 
be laid in cement. If lime mortar is used in the con- 
struction of a chimney, the heat and greases in the flues 
will disintegrate causing the mortar to fall out, leaving 
holes thru which sparks may fall on some combustible 





[By R. 8. Whiting, Architectural Engineer National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


material, thus starting a fire. This is quite as important 
as having the flues cleaned once a year. 

Defective flues, so the State fire marshal of Ohio says, 
were the cause of 516 fires in 1916, and of the 300 
fires in dwellings reported as ‘‘cause unknown,’’ more 
than one-half were from defective’ chimneys, since they 
originated in attics. If this is true in every other case, 
we may add 11.5 percent to ‘‘defective construction’’ 
since ‘‘unknown’’ causes in our tabulation are 22.9 per- 
cent, thus bringing ‘‘defective construction’’ up to a 
total of 41.4 percent. A chimney should be large enough 
to allow a separate flue for each fire, and if division 
walls are of brick they should not be less than four inches 
in thickness. 


Building codes should provide that every chimney flue 
be well cleaned and joints pointed smooth on the inside, 
before the building is accepted or passed by the building 
inspector. There is no reason in the world why every 
smoke flue should not be cleaned at least once a year, 
or better—twice. There should be a law compelling this. 
Soot will accumulate on the walls of a smoke flue, espe- 
cially one connected with an open fireplace, for often fires 
are caused by sudden puffs of gas and flame blowing hot 
soot out of the top of the chimney on to some combustible 
material. This could be prevented by having the smoke 
flue properly cleaned. 

Most people are unfamiliar with the proper methods 
of constructing the houses in which they are to live and 
leave this entirely to the architect or builder, who, in 
his endeavors to save money for his client, or himself, 
may slight the most important features of construction, 
such as fire stopping of walls and floors, laying chimney 
bricks in cement mortar, and covering wooden shingles 
where the exposure requires with a fire retardant paint. 

The ‘‘spark hazard’? and its relation to combustible 
materials may be largely overcome by avoiding defective 
construction in chimneys and elsewhere in buildings and 
also by instituting a periodical systematic ‘‘clean up’’ 
of rubbish and debris in and around all buildings. The 
wooden shingle is not the fire menace that some of the 
roofing material interests have endeavored to make it ap- 
pear, since even without the application of a fire retardant 
paint the wood shingle roof is a harmless and most neces- 
sary part of modern construction. 

Do not put too much dependence upon the socalled 
‘‘fireproof’’ buildings, for their contents are usually com- 
bustible and when burning, quickly communicate fire to 
adjoining rooms or buildings, if not soon extinguished. 
The term ‘‘fireproof’’? is a misnomer, as nothing is 
strictly fireproof. The term ‘‘fire-resistive’’ is, there- 
fore, recommended in its stead. 

Building laws should regulate the distance between 
stoves or furnaces and nearby woodwork as well as the 
distance between hot air, steam or smoke pipes and 
wooden joists or studs. In every fire marshal’s report 
we find a large percentage of fires caused from over- 
heated pipes too near woodwork, all this being classed un- 
der ‘‘ defective construction.’’ 

The placing of a gas fixture too near a window creates 
a fire hazard, for a curtain may be blown against the 
lighted jet when no one is about, thus starting a fire. If 
a jet is placed wrongly in this manner the real fault may 
be traced to the architect, altho either the owner or the 
builder may be responsible for having changed the loca- 
tion of the jet on the plans; at any rate, if the gas jets 
are properly located, the possibility of fire from this 
cause is limited. 

You remember when a boy, you were sent back more 
than once to shine the heels of your shoes as well as the 
toes. Think well on this and carry the same thought to 
your cellars, attics, back yards and shed roofs and keep 
them clean and brushed up, at all times free from rub- 
bish and debris, especially under stairways and near ex- 
its. Rubbish and filth are splendid food for fire and 
disease. 

Fire preventionists, advocating an ‘‘annual clean-up 
day’’ should be rated as the greatest conservationists of 
the day, since they are making a move in the right diree- 
tion to save from loss by fire many millions of dollars 
worth of property annually consumed by fire caused by 
accumulation of useless dry rubbish or old greasy rags 
set on fire by spontaneous ignition or the careless use of 
some inflammable substance or matches. This great in- 
stitution should receive all the encouragement possible. 
At the present time activities of the boards of health of 
some communities are extended to interest in housing 
laws and other details attending this, thus indicating the 
right spirit on their part in this direction. 

City ordinances ‘should insist that all ashes be kept in 
metal receptacles or brick, concrete or other. incombustible 
enclosures. To throw hot ashes into wooden boxes or 
against fences is a crime for which ample punishment 
should be provided. All rubbish, paper, greasy rags and 
other useless waste should be burned and not allowed to 
accumulate, and care should be taken when burning waste 
to keep the fire a sufficient distance from fences or build- 
ings and also to watch the fire carefully to make sure it 
is out before leaving it. Never permit children to stay 
near a bonfire. 

Kerosene should be handled with utmost care and be 
kept in metal cans in a safe place, never starting a fire, 
lighting or filling a lamp with it at night. If it is found 
necessary to fill lamps at night, never fill them while 
lighted as the flame might set fire to the vapor in the 
air and ignite the oil, causing an explosion. When leav- 
ing home always extinguish oil lamps, never turn them 
low or leave them burning. 

Children at home, at school and elsewhere should be 
taught to be careful of matches, lamps, stoves, gas and 





electricity and should be instructed as they grow older 
in the proper handling of all these. Remember, to have 
fire prevention in your home is better than to mourn over 
the remains of your loved ones or to have the sympathy 
of your neighbors. 

Encourage the use of the safety match. Carrying loose 
matches in your pocket is one careless habit, and scratch- 
ing them on any handy surface is another. If you must 
carry matches, carry a small box of safety matches and 
scratch them on the box; there are chances enough even 
then that the head of one may fly off anu set fire to some- 
thing. Our fire records tell of the enormous losses due 
to carelessness with matches. The loose match is a fire 
menace, but it seems hardly practical to eliminate it alto- 
gether. However, continued efforts to encourage and 
establish the use of the safety match as standard seem 
very well worth while. Use only safety matches and 
make it impossible for children to get them. Always 
place matches in metal receptacles and never allow burn- 
ing matches to be thrown upon the floor, onto waste bas- 
kets or wooden boxes. 

The hands of many building inspectors are tied, due 
to the fact that they are unable properly to inspect work 
in progress for lack of time or proper facilities. We 
know of one city in the Northwest with a population of 
250,000 where one lone inspector is responsible for the 
conduct of the entire building operations of his city. He, 
in turn, reports to a commissioner who has two other 
important departments besides the building department 
under his direction. This is an example of the conditions 
of many other cities, both large and small, and if the 
public were made to fully realize the importance of hav- 
ing more inspectors and proper building ordinances, 
there would be fewer catastrophies and less loss of life 
and property. 

If an amount equal to one-fourth of our total fire 
losses during the year was to be put into salaries for 
building inspectors at $1,500 each, to see that fire pre- 
vention as well as other building ordinances were com- 
plied with, it is safe to say that at least another fourth 
of the total losses (which would amount to approximately 
$60,000,000) could be saved and if proper ordinances 
were enacted by every community and municipality and 
these enforced, still another fourth might be saved, there- 
by cutting down the total annual loss appreciably. 


Human carelessness as a cause of fires is another ele 
ment not to be dealt with too leniently. Why not impose 
ample fines or punishment upon those responsible, the 
amount of the punishment to be determined by the mag- 
nitude of the offense? This is done in many countries 
in Europe and could be applied here with equally as 
valuable results. 

By united effort to reduce carelessness to the minimum 
by such means as may seem best, and eliminating de- 
fective construction by proper building laws, and ample 
and intelligent inspection, we can reduce our enormous 
fire losses and possibly the unreasonably high insurance 
rates. This is not a matter to be treated with indiffer- 
ence, but should have the earnest codperation of every- 
one. 





MANY SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


Banoor, ME., July 31.—All Canada is building ships, 
both of steel and wood, as fast as materials can be gath- 
ered and men employed, and it is confidently expected 
that the revival will outlast the war by some years. There 
are now under construction in the Dominion thirty-five 
or more steel steamers, valued at about $20,000,000; also, 
thirty wooden steamers of smaller size and a great num- 
ber of wooden sailing vessels. Most of the steel steamers 
are being built at Montreal, Toronto and other ports in 
upper Canada, and on the Pacifie coast at Vancouver, 
but the greatest activity in the construction of sailing 
eraft is in the Maritime Province of Nova Scotia, 
where wooden vessels are being built as follows: 


J. W. Comeau, Comeauville, 1 schooner, 329 gross tons: 
Dr. McDonald, Meteghan, 1 schooner, 544 gross tons; John 
Deveau, Meteghan, 1 schooner, 400 gross tons; Innocent 
Comeau, Little Brook, 1 schooner, 250 gross tons; Omer 
Blinn, Grosses Coques, 2 schooners, 725 gross tons; Theriault 
Bros., Belliveau Cove, 1 schooner, 350 gross tons; J. N. 
Rafuse, Bridgewater, 3 schooners, 755 gross tons; Leary & 
Sons, Bridgewater, 2. schooners, 265 gross tons; L. E. 
Graham, Port Greville, 1 schooner, 360 gross tons; Robar 
Bros., Bridgewater, 1 schooner, 130 gross tons ; William Naug- 
ler, Bridgewater, 1 schooner, 300 gross tons; W. R. & C. A. 
Huntley, Parrsboro, 3 schooners, 1,270 gross tons; Wagstaff 
& Hatfield, Port Greville, 1 schooner, 400 gross tons; G. M. 
Cochrane, Fox River, 3 schooners, 1,349 gross tons; James: 
E. Pettis, Spencer’s Island, 1 schooner, 425 gross tons; T. K.. 
Bentley, Advocate Harbor, 1 schooner, 449 gross tons ; Esther" 
Harkinson Shipping Co., Belliveau Cove, 1 schooner, 360 
gross tons; George A. Cox, Shelburne, 1 schooner, 235 gross 
530 gross tons; J. Steadman Gardner, Liverpool, 1 schooner,. 
340 gross tons; W. K. McKean Co., Liverpool, 1 schooner,. 
400 gross tons; Albert Parsons, Walton, 1 schooner, 400 
gross tons; George A. Cox, Shelburne, 1 schooner, 235 gross 
tons ; W. C. McKay & Sons, Shelburne, 4 schooners, 620 gross 
tons; Estate of Joseph _McGill, Shelburne, 1 schooner, 160 
gross tons; J. Ernest & Son, Mahone Bay, 2 schooners, 520 
gross tons; John McLean & Sons, Mahone Bay, 1 schooner. 
95 gross tons; Smith & Rhuland, Lunenburg, 3 schooners, 332 
gross tons; Lewis Hardwood Co., Lewiston, 2 schooners, 1,000 
gross tons; BE. F. Williams, Dartmouth, 1 schooner, 350 gross 
tons; Charles Griffin, Isaacs Harbor, 1 schooner, 40 gross 
tons; J. A. Balecom Co. (Ltd.), Margaretsville, 1 schooner, 
409 gross tons; Meteghan Railway & Shipbuilding Co., 
Meteghan, 1 schooner, 470 gross tons; Shelburne Shipbuild- 
ers (Ltd.), Shelburne, 1 schooner, 350 gross tons; Robert 
Rutledge, Sheet Harbor, 1 schooner, 300 gross tons; J. W. 
Raymond, Port Maitland, 1 schooner, 375 gross tons; Robin, 
Jones & Whitman, Liverpool, 1 schooner, 340 gross tons. 
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CoLoraADO SprineGs, Couo., July 10.—History well has 
heen called the collective biography of individuals. That 
i's what makes history interesting. There is nothing 
interesting about a race, unless it is a horserace. But 
when we realize that Alexander had earache and Sen- 
cherib love affairs, and that Woodrow Wilson has mo- 
nents when he doubts himself, then we realize that per- 
sonages are only persons, and can speculate on what we 
would do in their place, and wonder what in thunder they 
would do in ours. 

A railroad journey is an awful bore to some people; 
hut, when you get a similar view regarding travel that 
you have above regarding history, then a railroad journey 
iecomes a mighty interesting thing. It becomes a suc- 
cession of individual homes, and every house you pass 
or farm you cross becomes an object of keen interest. All 
vou need is a little imagination and a railroad journey is 

source of the liveliest entertainment. All you have to 
io is to turn your vision out instead of in for awhile, 
ind you will see many things. Most of us spend so much 
‘ime looking in the mirror that we forget that the view 
from the window of life is much more beautiful. 

We found Iowa crops. looking fine and western Ne- 
iraska and Kansas in need of rain. <A good deal of 
winter wheat has been killed, but sometimes local condi- 
tions favored it; and so you might find one farmer still 
mourning the loss of his winter wheat and another getting 
ready to harvest his. 

We spent the day at Cheyenne Mountain Country Club 
with our good friend E. P. Shove. There about thirty 
of the city’s most conspicuous citizens had gathered for 
luncheon. Having permitted Mr. Roosevelt and Fighting 
30b Evans to disturb the peace and quiet of the place 
with oratory on previous occasions, the rule was again 
violated in our behalf. We trust that we reflected no 
diseredit on the readers of this altitudinous column of 
thought. 

Colorado Springs and environs never looked more 
lovely, and the American who has never been there ought 
to be ashamed of himself. Personally we have always 
thought that, if we ever had the time and money to take 
a week off, Colorado Springs is where we would spend 
them both. The great trouble with most of us, isn’t it? 
is that when we have the money we haven’t the time, and 
when we have the time we haven’t the money. It’s a 
tough world. 

So we had to be content with a day in Colorado Springs, 
and then move on. 





DENVER, CoLo., July 11.—Two years since we have been 
in Denver, but the town seemed to be bearing up very 
well. In fact, we encountered more real optimism here 
in one day than in any other one town we were in. Peo- 
ple seemed to be working instead of worrying, looking 
ahead instead of behind, and feeling good in general. 
The contact was as good as the mountain air. 

On the new and beautiful postoffice of native stone and 
marble there is an unique inscription. Above a carved 
stone seat are inscribed these words: ‘‘If thou desire 
rest, desire not too much.”’ It is one of those infrequent 
examples of humor in permanent form, Humor has 
done much for the world, but it is seldom preserved in 
stone. More often it is preserved in alcohol. Somebody 
in Denver is entitled to praise for having dared to carve 
for posterity a humorous thought. 

The Denver inscription should take place with that 
other by that other courageous humorist in Germany who 
also carved a classic smile on stone. The new clock 
tower was finished, the clock in place, and nothing was 
wanting but the motto for the clock. Again and again 
the builder applied to the burgomaster for the motto, 
that he might complete his task. When he had applied 
for the severalth time, the burgomaster turned upon him 
angrily and exclaimed, ‘‘Go about thy business! ’’ 

The humorist carved the burgomaster’s words on the 
clock tower. It would have been hard to devise a better 
motto than the burgomaster’s angry exclamation. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 13.—James Whitcomb Riley, 
Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, Kin Hubbard, 
William Henschell ete. ete. have given Indianapolis a 
reputation for literature like Muskegon used to have 
for lumber. Yet it is not entirely due to these gentlemen. 
In Indiana literature is in the air. You can’t live in 
Indianapolis and not like literature, any more than you 
can live in a lumber camp and not like beans. Even the 
man in charge of the checkroom at the Claypool writes 
poetry. If you don’t believe it, ask him. 





New York City, July 16.—Back in New York again. 
We recognized it immediately by the piecestuff piled on 
Broadway, the detonation of giant powder underneath 
the walk and other things that contribute to make life 
in the melting pot of America about as calm and peaceful 
as an I. W. W. meeting. This will be a grand little town, 
if they ever get it done. Meanwhile the only safe place 
in New York is Long Island. 





WITH A SMILE 


The rose has a thorn, and conceals it, 
The grasses grow over the stone; 
The poison, no poppy reveals it; 
Each covers some ill of its own. 
And so I wil love and will labor, 
Will sigh and go singing the while— 
Red rose and green grass to my neighbor, 
I’ll greet all the world with a smile. 





A lot of our young men are camping out this 
year to some purpose. 


THE END OF WAR 
This is the final futile war, 
For we are growing wise, 
And men will slaughter men no more 
For any flag that flies. 
It is a sordid, silly thing 
We know, and know it well, 
The pastime of a crazy king, ~ 
The artifice of hell. 


Yea, with this war red war shall cease 
In all our many lands, 

And to the simple arts of peace 
The soldier turn his hands. 

And then some day will bring a wrong, 
A people will be vexed 

By someone’s word or someone’s song—_ 
And then will come the next. 





RANDOM 

One good way to postpone peace is to talk about it. 

And the man in Porto Rico can’t get it in the adjoin- 
ing county. 

One way to escape the draft is to rock the boat or wade 
out too far. 

Some men prefer to enlist in Germany and others to 
strike in America. 

About the poorest lumber around the White House is 
those suffrage pickets. 


Potatoes are only forty cents a peck in Chicago, but 
you ought to see the peck. 

Siam has declared war against the kaiser. It is Siam 
against Iam from now on. 

We shall not call Kerensky absolute dictator of Russia, 
however, until we have met Mrs. Kerensky. 

The ex-czar is having as much fun now as an ex- 
straw boss observing the troubles of his successor. 

So far as known, there is only one good way of deal- 
ing with a rattlesnake or an I Won’t Work agitator. 

Considering our laws exempting aliens from military 
service, no wonder the United States is called an asylum. 

General Goethals might be put to work making razors 
for the army. No one will try to make them out of wood. 

You can’t ship hardwood ashes abroad any more with- 
out a license, but neither can you get married or own a 
dog. : 

About the thoughtfulest thing Germany did for our 


transport service was leaving a lot of nice ships over 
here. 


England needs more spruce annually for airplanes than 
the United States produces. Never mind, we’ll plant 
some. 


To hear the Chautauqua lecturers now you would think 
they never made a peace-at-any-price speech in their 
lives. 

Number 2 corn sold the other day for $2.28, and yet 
there are farmers who kick about the price of No. 2 
boards. 


The millmen might perhaps be glad to quit telling 
what and how and when they can furnish, and begin to 
furnish it. 

Every alien ought to be made to fight for liberty ex- 
cept the man who is against it, and he ought to be made 
to fight for his. : 

A bean specialist is among those drafted from the 
Michigan Agricultural College. We wish he would ex- 
amine the kaiser’s. 

We don’t know where they are going to get the addi- 
tional $273,670,000 war revenue needed, but it will be 
useless to come to us. 


There are a lot of people who would like to see France 
after the war, and there are a lot of Germans who are 
not going to see until then. 

Even if Germany wins, we Americans will hardly adopt 
those favorite outdoor sports of the Germans—bombing 
babies and sinking the sick. 

Future historians will have some trouble determining 
whether this war was between Germany and France or 
between Goethals and Denman. 


People used to smile at the amateur’s garden; and 
as he picks his radishes, onions, beans, carrots, peas and 
beets he rather smiles at it himself. 

The farmer’s promise to raise a bumper crop if excused 
from military service would sound much better if he 
didn’t expect a bumper price for it. 

All of the correspondents report that the Russians 
quitted Tarnopol ‘‘without firing a shot.’’ They cer- 
tainly ought to have fired at least one. 

Falling off a bicycle and breaking your leg (reported 
concerning the czar) is as nothing compared to falling 
off a throne and breaking your dynasty. 

Germany seems to have deceived itself in two minor 
matters: It believed that it could lick everybody and 
that it would never have to lick anybody. 


It is proposed to use Michigan cavalry to enforce the 
State-wide prohibition law. A horse ought to know that 
you can drive a man to water but you can not make him 
drink, 


Our leading Chicago newspaper reports: ‘‘A new 
apparatus operated by clockwork records the time a bil- 
liard table is in use and the number of games played upon 
it in a given time. It is intended for use in billiard- 
rooms.’’ This is interesting. We would naturally sup- 
pose that it was intended for. use in the laundry, or a 
beauty parlor. 
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You Can Make | 
No Unsafe | 
Purchase on 
the Advice of 


Lacey & Co. 


Why? Because we 


| will give you our final 
advice only on known 
facts. 


| If we sell it to you, 
| you can bank on value 
as represented — because 
when we don’t know we 
find out. 


| Tf you buy it on our 
| advice, it will only be 
after we know. We shall 
|| know because we shall not 
give our final advice until 
we have made for you, 
at your reasonable cost, 
a LACEY REPORT 
of such nature as we find 
the case calls for, a “‘2 
run,’ a°“4 run,” ora tree 
count. 
and we will know what 
is there, and talk of price 
will then be in order. 
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~ FINANCIAL 


Feet Dearborn National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 














Capital - »« $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000. 
Deposits « + 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM, L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Még. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets] 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 


Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








Kohl Bldg., San en 


120 Broadway, New York. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER @. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 










HNO 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly jin 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 










Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 











TELLS SAWMILL UNIT’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND 





New Englanders Lay Plans to Cut Scotch Pine and Larch—Timber Presents Excellent 
Logging and Milling Chances 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 1—Downing P. Brown, manager 
of Canadian operations and a director of the Berlin Mills 
Co., Berlin, N. H., and Portland, Me., who recently gave 
up his extensive business connections to go abroad in 
command of the ten sawmill units, sent here last week the 
first complete report of the experiences and plans of the 
units which has been received since they left Boston a 
month and a half ago. To allay the anxiety of hosts of 
lumbermen in all sections of the country who have been 
besieging the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety 
for information about their friends and relatives, it may 
be stated at once that all of the eighteen-odd score of 
picked woodsmen, foresters and sawmill experts compris- 
ing the ten New England sawmill units are well and 
happy, and are being treated very much like heroes by 
their cousins across the sea. 

When the letter was written about the middle of July 
all of the equipment had not arrived in the north of Scot- 
land, where the American lumbermen will start rushing 
timber supplies for the Allies in France and Belgium by 
cutting Scotch pine and larch on the Andrew Carnegie 
estate in Ardgay, County of Rosshire. The stand here is 
three and one-half miles long and one-half mile wide, the 
trees averaging about fifteen inches at the butt and 
cutting 12,000 or 15,000 to the acre. General Manager 
Brown reveals there is to be something like a race between 
the Americans with their little but powerful portable 
sawmills and the Canadian forestry battalions who already 
have been operating in the British woodlands for several 
months with large stationary mills. 


Mr. Brown writes: 


We are at last located near the picturesque town of Arday, 
County of Rosshire, Scotland, many miles from anywhere, and 
very much out of the way. We came here immediately upon 
landing at Liverpool, rushing thru on a special which con- 
sisted of several day coaches, and, unfortunately, no diners; 
however, we were liberally supplied with a good lunch before 
we left the boat, and with the aid of a few station restau- 
rants along the line were kept supplied with sustenance. 

We had on the whole a very satisfactory and pleasant trip 
across. The weather was unusually calm all the way and 
scarcely anyone was at all seasick. The men’s quarters 
were, under the conditions, as good as could be expected. Of 
course, they were all-slung together pretty tightly in ham- 
mocks, but they were just the same as other troops on the 
ships. In fact, the captain had given us the best quarters. 
The treatment we received by all hands was very courteous, 
especially from the ship’s crew. I never had the pleasure 
of meeting a finer gentleman than Captain Hambleton, and 
his entire crew reflected his attitude and desired to make 
everything as pleasant for us as possible. 

There were about 4,000 Canadian troops embarked at 
, various small drafts, many of them forestry, and for 
a time there was some disorder on the boat until the officer 
in command, Colonel , got things straightened out. 
Before the troops came aboard our men were allowed the run 
of the boat, but as soon as we left port guards were sta- 
tioned and some very amusing incidents occurred. As a re- 
sult, I would hear that some of our men were in trouble in 
some section of the ship and on investigation would find that 
a guard had directed him to move on to another place and 
upon arriving there a second guard had ordered him to go 
back, the result oftentimes being that our men did not know 
where to go. They rather resented the military control, but 
no serious friction resulted, and I am pleased to say that our 
men behaved themselves splendidly. In fact, without boast- 
ing at all, I can say that we had the finest lot of men on 
the boat, and the best behaved, and altho not under military 
discipline. 

One instance, to show the spirit of the men: We were 
asked to do our share in fatigue duty and cleaning the ship. 
The men all took hold enthusiastically, with the result that 
the next day the orderly officer told me we had done the best 
work of any of the units on board. We had little to relieve 
the monotony, except for the daily muster in the morning 
during ship inspection for an hour, and boat drill at some 
unannounced time in the afternoon. Our men lined up on 
the boat deck free from all the soldiers, thanks to the cap- 
tain’s kindness, and in a short time were able to get complete 
muster within five minutes after the alarm bells were sounded. 
For a time there was considerable conjecture about the 
possibility of submarines etc. but as soon as the fleet of de- 
stroyers arrived the tension relaxed and everyone felt safe. 

We have been here a few days and are getting a bit ac- 
quainted with the country. We are looking over and making 
preliminary preparation for the location of the units. Two 
of the officials of the British Timber Department met us here, 
and escorted us to our temporary camp ground a mile and a 
half from the village where we are located until our equip- 
ment arrives. We have just received word that the boat is 
in, and our horses already on the road. It will be a welcome 
day to every one of us when we can get started, as a long 
wait had told on all our nerves and dispositions. 

The proposition put up to me presents no serious diffi- 
culties. The timber we are to cut is Scotch pine and larch, 
averaging just about fifteen inches as represented. The 
ground, except on one tract, is excellent; in fact, the main 
body, where most of the mills will be located, is as pretty a 
piece of logging as I have ever seen. There is a strip of 
timber about three and one-half miles long by one-half mile 
wide on the side of a hill. The timber is sixty years old, 
standing from twelve to fifteen thousand to the acre. The 
chances are fair for mill sites and I hope before very long 
that we will be able to accomplish something. At present 
our greatest difficulty is in getting the organization started, 
because we are quite out of the world and there is difficulty in 
getting things that we need. There is no telephone in this 
country, and the railroads are very slow in making deliveries. 
We are quite a ways from any large center for supply distrib- 
ution and it is indeed fortunate that we have our own equip- 








ment to rely upon; otherwise I know it would have taken a . 


long time to get going. However, everyone seems to be most 
cordial and anxious to do all possible to assist us, so that 
before long we should be organized on a good basis. In re- 
gard to food, we have had no difficulty as yet in getting such 
provisions as we require. We can not always procure the 
particular kind of food we are used to, but there is always 
something else that will do just as well. 

Mr. Lewis’ (George Lewis, treasurer of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Co.) assistance in making the preliminary 
arrangements has been invaluable. If he had not come over 


ahead, we should have had considerable trouble, I am afraid, 
He had everything arranged, so that all red tape in Liverpool 
was cut, and we were allowed to come right thru to our final 
location without a hitch. Also, he had started, in the short 
time that he had, as far as he could with the preliminary 
arrangements in regard to the location for the work, the 
channels thru which to deal with the government etc. He 
has now gone down to see about the shipment of our equip- 
ment from Liverpool, which I am pleased to say has landed, 
and as soon as he has looked after that he will come back to 
stay with us until we get doing business. 

We have evidently been well advertised, because everyone 
seems to expect we will do wonders. I hope that we can 
make good, but I realize that we are up against a new prop- 
osition in many ways, and that our friends, the Canadian for- 
esters, have been at the game for over a year and, I under- 
stand, have had some very excellent organizations. They 
are using only large mills, run night and day, and it will be 
interesting to see how our small mills compare with them in 
net results. 

I think on the whole that we have a very satisfactory crew 
of men, and I am rather pleased at the prospect. They are 
all extremely anxious to get to work, and most enthusiastic 
with the proposition, so I feel that we are going to start with 
the right spirit, anyway. 


Another Interesting Letter 


Another interesting letter is that received from John 
Ford, former captain of the Bangor (Me.) High School 
football team, and his brother Earl J. Ford, members of 
a well known Maine lumbering family, both of whom are 
with the sawmill units. Writing to their father John 
says: 

I am writing for the two of us and to the whole family. We 
are fine and hope that everybody at home is the same. We 
went from Boston to New York, and to Halifax and Liverpool. 
The trip was uneventful. There’s nothing like traveling 
when you don’t have to pay for it. We arrived at this place 
yesterday and now we know about everybody here. The 
people are very hospitable. This place is in the north of 
Scotland. The land, with the lumber, belongs to Andrew Car- 
negie and he has a castle here. I haven’t seen it yet but will 
at the first opportunity. The mills haven’t arrived yet, so 
we are still on vacation, but have to be around at breakfast 
and supper. The time is set an hour ahead over here ‘and 
it gets dark about 11 o’clock or 10 o’clock in States’ time. 
All the young men are gone, so there isn’t anybody here but 
women and old men to do the work. These people are very 
glad the United States is in with them. The girls over here 
are good workers, are not crazy for clothes and see but little 
money. I don’t care if the mills never come here. Am get- 
ting paid just the same. Everything is “‘laddie” and “‘lassie” 
here. The people are very nice. We are in the Highlands. 
The scenery coming thru England is wonderful; everything 
is set out so orderly and there are so many stone houses, neat 
farms, and good roads. It is altogether different from the 
wild, rugged scenery in the States. I saw Ireland coming 
by in the steamer, but we didn’t stop there. 


Plans are afoot to get up a big dinner party as soon 
as George S. Lewis, the treasurer of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Lumber Co. gets back safely from England, probably 
late this summer, and then he is expected to relate to 
his army of friends in the lumber trade some of his in- 
teresting experiences abroad, and also to bring important 
information about the state of the lumber trade abroad 
and the prospects for American exporters after the war 
is over. 

The Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, which 
includes among its most prominent members leading rep- 
resentatives of the lumber industry, took the initiative in 
organizing and equipping the ten lumber units, and further 
interesting reports from General Manager Brown will be 
received and made public from time to time. 





LUMBER TRADE COMMISSIONERS AT BALTIMORE 


BautimorE, Mp., July 30.—John R. Watker and Nelson 
C. Brown, two of the four special commissioners appointed 
to visit European countries and study lumber trade con- 
ditions, came to Baltimore last Thursday instead of Fri- 
day for a conference with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. John L. 
Aleock, treasurer of the association, was to have taken 
part in the exchange of information, but was kept away 
by a previous engagement. Mr. Dickson went very fully 
into the subject with his visitors, and cleared up some of 
the points which to them had not been entirely accessible. 
Among other matters, the differences in the American 
measurement and the London measurement were eluci- 
dated, the London measurement being, as exporters very 
well understand, all take and no give, while the American 
measurement allows everything below a half foot in length 
and takes everything above the half foot, so that the 
quantity total of a tally is about in line with the actual 
content of a lot of lumber. 

Another question to which the commissioners are ex- 
pected to give special attention is that of the increasing 
shipments of Japanese and Australian oak, but especially 
the former. Prior to the war the shipments of Japanese 
oak were just beginning, and the war found several ear- 
goes in England, which were of course absorbed. Since 
then considerable quantities of this oak have been placed 
in the British markets, and the American exporters are 
desirous of knowing just how much of a competition from 
this direction they will have to face after the war. A 
matter of 10,000,000 feet of Japanese oak has been 
shipped to San Francisco, which is another cause for care- 
ful study. The Australian oak has been less in ‘evidence 
during the war, but it also promises to be a formidable 
competitor. 

Mr. Walker expects to leave the latter part of this 
week for England, taking in also France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, while it is the plan of Mr. Brown 
to leave by way of a Pacific coast port in about two 
weeks for Russia, going thence to Greece, North Africa, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
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 PRE-CONVENTION. NEWS OF HOO-HOO DOINGS 


HOO-HOO IN ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING 


San Francisco, Cau., July 30.—Guy A. Buell, vice- 
gerent snark of Hoo-Hoo for the central district of Cali- 
fornia, presided at a very enthusiastic monthly dinner at 
the San Francisco Commercial Club, at noon on July 27. 
The talks that were made by those present were in the 
line of boosting for the further growth of the order. 
It was announced that a final cancatenation of the pres- 
ent Hoo-Hoo year will be given in this city on Aug. 24, 
with the idea of giving Snark of the Universe Seidel a 
good send-off for his year’s propaganda work. Hach one 
present pledged himself to bring in at least one kitten. 
Twelve candidates have already been secured and it is 
expected that fully twenty will be initiated. 





HCO-HOO SCRIVENOTER TELLS OF CANADIAN 
CONDITIONS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 31.—E. D. Tennant, Scrivenoter 
of the Caneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has returned to 
his headquarters in St. Louis, after a month’s stay in 
Winnipeg, with reports that the lumber business of Can- 
ada is im a highly prosperous condition. Said Mr. Ten- 
nant: 

While there is very little building going on in the big 
cities, this inactivity is more than overcome by the great 
amount of construction work in the rural districts. Both 
line and independent yard men are doing as much business 
now as they ever did. Farmers are the ones who are making 
things hum for the lumber industry of Canada. Crops are 
bringing in more money to the farmers than they have for 
years, With the result that they are making many improve- 
ments, putting up barns and houses. This prosperous con- 
dition is being reflected in the lumber trade, with the result 
that prices are higher than they have been for years. Di- 
mension costs around $28 or $29, basis price, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 
Another good feature of the trade is that the farmers are pay- 
ing cash for what they get. . 

The carrying out of the ship building program in British 
Columbia is also taking considerable lumber. 

The car situation in Canada is better than it is in the 
United States. The railroads are seeing to it that the supply 
is plentiful, and there has been no complaint on this score. 

What little building there is going on in the cities has been 
seriously interfered with by strikers, who have demanded an 
increase in wages from 30 to 40 cents an hour. The striking 
laborers are aliens, mostly Austrians, who seem bent on mak- 
ing trouble. While I was in Winnipeg a mob of these Aus- 
trians stormed an elevator being built just outside the city 
by the government. More than fifty of these men were ar- 
rested, seven being interned, and the remainder fined $50 and 
sentenced to three months in prison at hard labor. Some of 


the foreigners were so eager to escape the jail sentence that 
they offered to pay $250 if let off with a fine. 

More than one-third of the Hoo-Hoo of Canada are now 
fighting in France, and many of its members have been killed 
in action. While I was there I received word of the death of 
four who had been killed recently. Lumbermen of the 
Dominion are doing their full share for their country. 
Besides giving up their best men, they have contributed lib- 
erally to the Red Cross and other funds, as well as subscrib- 
ing to the various war loans in liberal amounts. Every lum- 
berman in Winnipeg who has a son of military age has given 
him to the service and a number have lost their boys. Man- 
agers holding responsible positions are in the army, too. 


GOVERNMENT AND LUMBERMEN DRIVE SHIP BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 34.) 


between the general manager of the fleet corporation and 
the chairman of the shipping board. Mr. Hurley does 
not pretend to know a great deal about ship building as 
it is carried on today. As a young man he learned the 
ship building trade. That was a long time ago. What 
he wants now is ships, and he purposes that practical ship 
builders shall direct the work in all of its technical de- 
tails. 

The new chairman of the board knows his own job and 
will stick to that. For example, he was asked whether 
it is true that the Austrian ships and even the German 
ships taken over by the United States can be used only 
with certain limitations as to the ports between which 
they ply. This is said to be true especially of the Aus- 
trian ships, which may be compelled to land their cargoes 
in neutral ports. 

‘«That is a legal question,’’ said Mr. Hurley. 
not a lawyer. Ask the Department of Justice.” 

It so happens that the Attorney General is now at work 
on this very question, on which a decision must be handed 
down in the very near future. This statement by Mr. 
Hurley shows clearly that he is not inclined to try to run 
the whole works, but recognizes his limitations and is 
prepared to work with all of his force inside of those 
limitations. 

Mr. Hurley is looking for a thoroly competent ocean 
traffic man. He has already conferred with several traffic 
experts and will make an appointment in the immediate 
future. The shipping board will be called upon to handle 
many traffic questions. Mr. Hurley is not a traffic ex- 
pert. Hence his determination to find an expert quickly 
and get him on the job. 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ENJOYS OUTING 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 31—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is never quite so happy and never so much at 
home in its outings as it is on Niagara River, and this 
was again demonstrated in its trip of today. 

The June outing had not been held for some reason, 
the exchange waiting until the blazing days of late July. 
The outing committee made the most of a short notice 
and provided all there was needed in the way of inner 
entertainment, all the way from chicken to ice cream, and 
if anyone wanted to get up a special circulation there 
was the ball game at the stop at Edgewater. F. M. 
Sullivan and EK. J. Sturm selected the players and pro- 
ceeded to play a neck to neck game, till the last half of 
the last inning, when it looked too commonplace to the 
Sturm nine to come out a tie, so it quietly doubled its 
score and the contest was off. Nobody looked sad or 
seemed to notice it. It was too hot for even a difference 
of opinion. A good supper coming up the river put all 
such small matters out of everybody’s mind. If that 
veteran baseball scrapper, I. N. Stewart, had been there 
it would have been different, but he was detained at city 
hall as city treasurer, wringing taxes out of a suffering 
people, and could not take part in anything so ordinary. 

President H. F. Taylor is not a man to get up any 
such distressing situations as speech making at an out- 
ing, so the piano and a professional musician helped out 
all those who had any extra spirits to work off, tho the 
lumbermen were not so musical as usual, possibly on ac- 
count of the absence of Musical Leader M. 8. Burns, who, 
like several others, is away on his vacation. The outing 
met all requirements and will not be repeated till the 
chestnut season is on, when the south woods will be the 
place of entertainment as usual when there is a crop. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN GUESTS OF 
FURNITURE MEN 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 1—Members of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club and of the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association at Tell City, Ind., were the special guests 
of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
July 31 at the furniture men’s annual summer outing, 
held on the steamer Prince and the barge Princess on the 
Ohio River here, The boat and barge left at 2:30 p. m. 
and returned at 10:30. There was music, dancing, cards 
and other forms of amusement on the boat. A tempting 
fried chicken dinner with trimmings was served at 6 
0’clock, tables having been stretched on the lower deck 
of the big barge. A buffet luncheon was served later 
m the evening. 

The outing was in charge of the following committee: 
George O, Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co.; Frank 
Grimes, of the Evansville Bookcase & Table Co.; Harry 
Sabel, of the Evansville Furniture Co.; John Zutt, of the 
Evansville Beveling Works; Charles M. Frisse, of the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; Henry Goebel, of the 
Klamer-Goebel Furniture Co.; Henry Karges, of the In- 
diana Stove Works; Gilbert Bosse, of the Imperial Desk 
Co.; and Herman Menke, of the Indiana Furniture Co. 
Mertice E, Taylor, secretary of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, who was one of the special guests, proved to 
be one of the prize dancers. veral special musical 
stunts were given both in the afternoon and evening by 





ENJOY SUMMER OUTINGS 


Misses Margaret, Mary and Katherine Davis, of Hen- 
derson, Ky. Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., accompanied by his 
wife, was a member of the party and assisted the com- 
mittee on arrangements in looking after the wants of the 
guests. On the return to the city the steamer and barge 
landed at beautiful Atkinson Park, a short distance above 
Henderson, Ky., where an hour was spent. 

W. F. Bauerle, of the Imperial Desk Co., is president 
of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
and Ernst E. Schor, of the Karges Furniture Co., is the 
secretary. The association is many years old and one of 
the vital commercial organizations in the city. Plans 
are now on foot to take in furniture manufacturers at 
Henderson, Ky., Troy, Ind., and Tell City, Ind., which 
will greatly enlarge the local organization. 





LIVINGSTON COUNTY LUMBERMEN FORM A 
CLUB 

Retail lumber merchants of Livingston County, Illinois, 
and towns adjacent thereto held a meeting at Pontiac Fri- 
day, July 27, and decided to organize a lumbermen’s club 
to promote friendship among the dealers and to study the 
various problems confronting lumbermen under the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the business world. 

The ‘‘flying squadron’’ of the State association, com- 
posed of the following, addressed the meeting: J. W. 
Paddock, Pana; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa; E. 8. Todd, Au- 
rora; A. C. Bradish, Ottawa; R. A. Carter, Ottawa. If 
nothing else had been accomplished, the inspiring talks 
of these live wires would have repaid every dealer present. 

The following officers and directors were chosen to 
serve one year: 

President—R. W. Boston, Dwight. 


Vice President—H. N. Kipp, Pontiac. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Harry Johnson, Cornell. 

Directors—aA. M. Kerr, Forrest; C. C. Redinger, Saunemin. 

These five constitute the executive board of the club. 
A committee on constitution and by-laws was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Boston, Tock and Hager, all of 
Dwight, this committee to report at the next meeting. 
The second meeting was set for Friday, Aug. 10, at 6 
o’clock at the Phoenix. Hotel, Pontiac, and every: dealer 
in the territory is urged to be present and become a 
member of the club. 





BUILDERS AND TRADERS HOLD OUTING 

CoLumBus Onto, July 30.—The annua outing and pic- 
nic of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange was 
held at Bismarck Park, southeast of Columbus, July 26. 
The members and their families to the number of 150 
attended. The day was spent in various games and 
contests. Just as the dinner was to be served in the 
open a heavy rainstorm broke out and it was necessary 
to transfer the feast to the dancing pavilion. 





For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1917, Canada im- 
ported from the United States wood and products of 
wood to the value of $7,165,222, while exports to the 
United States of wood and products of wood amounted 
to $36,870,616. Two of the largest items in the latter 
total were shingles, valued at $4,007,092, and planks 
and boards, valued at $21,497,341. 
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if Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creijit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 
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The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
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pages, cram-full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. . 
Write now 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 


Resawed Fables 


) By DOUGLAS MALLOCH aivines about us. 


R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. postpaid, $1.00, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Exclusive Selling Agents for 


Lenox Saw Mill Co. 


LENOX, KENTUCKY 
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White Oak-Poplar 


White Pine—Yellow Pine 
and Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 
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Pricson BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »347.Sliver. Bide. 
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i; William Whitmer & Sons 
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Evew*ing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, puilSbevPHix: PA. j 











The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two paces of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago) 














SHIP BUILDING FACILITIES CONTINUE TO EXPAND | 








New Yards Are Established at Various Points—Philadelphia Builders Construct Thirty New 
Shipways—Gulf Yards Hum With Activity 





WANTS TO CONSTRUCT UNSINKABLE STEEL 
SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31—Among other proposi- 
tions before the Federal Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is one from a shipbuilder who 
wants to construct virtually unsinkable steel ships. This 
type of cargo carrier would be a modified tank steamer, 
built on the compartment plan like a battleship, so that 
it could sustain several hits and still keep afloat. Every 
break of its outer skin would let in the water, but it could 
enter only a single compartment unless a torpedo happened 
to strike on the line between two compartments, when at 
worst water could fill only two at a time. This is the 
contention of the builder. Admiral Capps has made no 
decision as to whether he takes kindly to the idea. 

It is not probable there will be an announcement of. 
policy by the reorganized shipping board or Admiral 
Capps for some time. The members are devoting all their 
time to studying the situation and getting hold of the 
big job that is ahead of them. Both Chairman Hurley and 
Admiral Capps indicate they shall have little to say after 
once having announced their program in a formal way. 
This program will include all the wooden ships they can 
get. 





ORGANIZE TO BUILD WOODEN SHIPS 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31—A Kansas City firm has 
been organized to build wooden ships for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and already has started work on sev- 
eral ships in its newly acquired yard at Pascagoula, Miss. 

D. V. Dierks and F. H. Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., and several members of the Blodgett Construc- 
tion Co. of this city are members of the new concern. which 
has been chartered under the laws of Missouri. D. V. 
Dierks is the general manager of the concern. He left 
Kansas City tonight for Washington, D. C., to confer with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation officials and from there 
he will go to the ship yard at Pascagoula and take active 
charge of the construction work there. The yard is large 
enough so that work can be carried on on several ships 
at the same time. Contracts’for several ships already 
have been let to the concern. 





SHIPBUILDING ACTIVE AT MISSISSIPPI PORTS 


GuLrport, Miss., Aug. 1—The three masted schooner 
Gertrude A. Somerville, built at the Favre yard for J. W. 
Somerville, was launched July 26 without other ceremonies 
than the smashing of the customary bottle of champagne 
by little Miss Jean, the owner’s daughter. This is the 
first vessel built almost entirely of longleaf yellow pine 
to be launched on the Mississippi coast. All masts, spars 
and rigging are on hand and in another thirty days it 
will probably be ready to take on its initial cargo at this 
port. Mr. Somerville says that the Favre yard will, prob- 
ably within the next few days, lay the keel of a larger 
vessel to be built for him, of the four-masted type. 

Pascagoula, about forty miles east of this city, may 
have still another shipyard, the Kelly-Atkinson Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago, having the location under fa- 
vorable consideration for a plant which it expects to 
establish in the near future. This company has Govern- 
ment contracts for several wooden and composite vessels, 
construction of which will begin as soon as location of 
the plant has been determined. The numerous shipyards 
that have been established at Pascagoula have attracted 
hundreds of visitors, many of whom are planning to 
engage in business and build homes. 





WILL ESTABLISH MODERN SHIPYARD 


New Or.eans, La., July 30.—Moss Point, Miss., an- 
nounces that O. E. Hodges will establish a modern ship- 
yard there, two of his associates, Messrs. E. H. Allen and 
J. F. Dupuy, arriving last week to look after the prelimi- 
nary work. The site secured is that selected by the Terry- 
Brittain Co. It is reported that .the plans of the new 
concern contemplate the building of six ships and the em- 
ployment on the yards of three to four hundred men. 

A Pascagoula paper notes the transfer of eight pieces 
of Pascagoula property to F. H. Dierks, of the Blodgett- 
Dierks Construction Co., at a cost totalling upward of 
$10,000. The Blodgett-Dierks Co. already has its ship- 
yards under construction and has landed contracts for 
construction of a number of ships for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


FIRST OF SUBMARINE CHASERS NEARING 
COMPLETION 
MosiLe, AuA., July 30.—Alabama and Mississippi will 





. supply the bulk of the lumber to be used in the construc- 


tion of the wooden ships to beat the submarine, according 
to a statement telegraphed to this city by Fairfax Har- 
rison, president of the Railroads’ War Board, and ship- 
ments have already begun moving thru this city. Rail- 
roads of Alabama and Mississippi, including those en- 
tering Mobile, will be given cars at once to begin moving 
the lumber. Among the immediate results of this will be 
increased facilities for the prompt shipment of lumber 
to army cantonments and to the ship building yards. 

The first of the submarine chasers being built under 
Government contract at the plant of the Henderson Iron 
Works, of this city, is nearing completion, and if work is 
pushed as it has been since the beginning of the con- 
struction, it will be ready for launching within a few 
weeks. The three others being built at the same plant are 
progressing nearly as rapidly. The larger part of the 
planking of the four vessels has been completed and de- 
tail work is now under way. Most of the men now em- 
ployed are skilled ship carpenters. The building has 


progressed more rapidly than was counted on when 
started, as at first there was not a day’s delay on account 
of bad weather, and recently the work has been carried 
on under cover. 





WHOLESALE SHIPWAY CONSTRUCTION At 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 31.—Some idea of the activity 
and of the growth of the ship building industry on the 
Delaware River will be gained from the fact that at one 
time recently the commissioners of navigation had aj)»)li- 
cations in hand for the construction of thirty shipways, 
Twenty-two of these were at Cornwells, the new ship 
building center above this city, near Bristol. Twelve 
were for the new plant of the Chester Shipbuilding Co, 
at that point, which has been developed since the Harvi- 
man interests have taken over the concern. It is now 
announced that this yard intends to build nothing but 
wooden vessels for the Government’s fleet of small ships. 
Ten were for the Traylor Shipbuilding Co., at the sime 
place, where the work will also be on the wooden ships 
exclusively if the present intentions are carried out, 
Four were for additional ways at the Chester plant of 
the Chester Shipbuilding Co., and the others were for 
seattered and smaller concerns. 

The Traylor concern already has upward of a thousand 
men at work, and plans to launch the first vessel in No- 
vember. ‘lhe first boat will be 285 feet long, and of 3,500- 
ton capacity. The first boat to be launched from the up- 
river plant of the Chester concern is scheduled for next 
February. 

Cramps, the New York Shipbuilding Co., the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co., the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding (o., 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Pusey & Jones, the 
New Jersey Shipbuilding Co., Christopher Hanneviy & 
Co., the Matthis Yard, Quigley & Dorp, and all the yards 
on the river are working to the limit of the men they can 
get, and are always on the lookout for more men, and 
still orders are being booked much faster than the work 
is being turned out, and the orders now in hand will keep 
them busy for an average of over two years. 





MAY SECURE MEXICAN SHIP LUMBER 

New York, July 31—American shipbuilders have be- 
come attracted to the fine lumber for building ships in 
the large Mexican forests of Chiapas and several other 
States. The builders are reported to have sent agents 
down there to investigate the possibilities of obtaining 
construction lumber of various lengths. The only ques- 
tion that looms up is whether the lumber could be im- 
ported from Mexico under the neutrality laws. If it is 
decreed that it involves no question of contraband, jer- 
mission will be given to ship builders to obtain a large 
amount in that country. 





PREPARE FOR LAUNCHING OF THREE VESSELS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 30.—The Lone Star Shipbuild- 
ing Co. began today to drive piling for the foundation 
for marine ways on its shipyard site on the east side of 
the Neches River and within sixty days the keel wil! be 
laid for the first of the six wooden ships this company 
will build for the Government. Another keel will be laid 
each month thereafter until the six vessels are under con- 
struction. L. E. Scott, manager of the company, sail a 
force of 200 men will be put to work by Sept. 1 and this 
number will be increased as each successive keel is laid 
until about 1,000 men will be employed. 

The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. will be 
ready to lay the first keel by Aug. 20, if the work of pre- 
paring the site continues as it has the last month. This 
company will build four wooden ships for Uncle Sam. 
C. O. Yoakum, manager of the company, said today his 
company will make the necessary preparations for hous- 
ing its employees. He did not say what the compiny 
contemplated doing, but it is understood that it will 
erect a hundred or more rent houses near the ship yard. 
These will be added to as the force increases. 

One of the 2,000-ton schooners being built here by 
Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., will 
be launched about Aug. 15 and the other about the mid- 
dle of September. 

Howland & Nelson will launch their 1,000-ton schoouer 
about Aug. 15. This boat is being built for the Oravge 
Maritime Corporation. 








HEARKENS TO CALL FOR SHIPS 


MARINETTE, Wis., July 31.—Capt. Louis Larsen, at 
one time one of the foremost ship builders on the Me- 
nominee River, has hearkened to the call of Uncle Sam 
for ships and has decided again to try his hand at 
his old trade. Captain Larsen has signed contracts to 
build two submarine chasers for the Hart & Riley (0., 
of Green Bay. This concern is building a number of 
submarine chasers for the United States Government. 

Captain Larsen announced that after he has compleied 
the two submarine chasers he will build merchant marine 
vessels for the Government. His brother, also an expert 
ship builder, will assist him in the work. 


PPA PPD PPP PLP LPP 


AN EXPERIENCED broker and commission agent in Uru- 
guay desires to represent lumber exporters in that coun- 
try. He states that he is familiar with the requirements 
of users of lumber and can place considerable quantities. 
Further details may be obtained by applying to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., mention being made of foreign trade opportunity 
No. 25025. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS BECOME WORSE ON WEST COAST 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


that the American Federation of Labor could well have 
invested some thousands of dollars in financing the I. W. 
W. gitators while at the same time publicly digclaiming 
any connection. It has long been known that the federa- 
tion has regretted that it could not organize the highly 
paid lumber employees of the West and South, but as 
rewards the South this was not to be thought of, as the 
necroes do not take kindly to organization. Therefore 
the West would offer the most promising field and, with 
the country at war and every effort being made toward 
a large output in every industry, the present would be a 
mo:t propitious time for carrying on the diabolical 
scheme, when labor is scarce and everything produced in 
the West, particularly food and lumber, is needed for war 
uu poses. - 

ns attle has for several years been the hotbed of I. W. 
W. propaganda. The mayor has been in sympathy with 
them. They have been allowed to disseminate their 
poisonous doctrines all thru the West. Perhaps the regu- 
Jar labor unions have not approved—they have said so 
publicly; yet they refused to raise the American flag 
over the labor temple in Seattle until forced to do so by 
the Painters’ & Theatrical Employees’ Union of Seattle. 
The Seattle Central Labor Council went on record as 
opposed to conscription, an action bordering so closely 
upon sedition that it was repudiated by the painters and 
other local unions as well as by the central labor coun- 
cils of Boston, Chicago, Spokane and many other cities. 
In other words the union leaders of Seattle have en- 
deavored to put unionism above patriotism, and there is 
a feeling among employers and patriotic people gener- 
ally that the almost anarchistic conditions prevailing in 
the lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest are due to 
organized labor urging on the I. W. W.’s to do their dirty 
work and expecting to profit thereby, regardless of inter- 
fering with the Government’s war preparations. 

There is no material change in the strike situation in 
western Washington except that every day sees a few 
more mills elosed down, but in practically every instance 
the majority of the employees wish to work, and so de- 
clare themselves, but fear the intimidation of the agita- 
tors. It is believed that after a shutdown of a week or 
two it will be possible gradually to resume operations with 
small erews and increase them little by little. There will 
be a number of attempts made this week to resume. It 
is likely that protection will have to be afforded by either 
deputy sheriffs or Federal troops. The governor of 
Washington is guided by the advice of the State Council 
of Defense, appointed by him from the ranks of labor 
leaders, college professors and a few business men. The 
result is that conditions thus far’ have not been favorable 
to making any strong attempt to start idle plants, em- 
ployers fearing disorder and perhaps violence. It is 
believed that this will bring about a change in these 
conditions and that operations can then be resumed. 





TWO LARGE INSTITUTIONS CLOSED DOWN 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 30.—The strike situation in 
northwestern Washington continues about the same as 
during week before last, tho more sawmill operatives 
have quit and a few more shingle mills have shut down. 
Last week the strikers closed the plants of the Ana- 
cortes Lumber & Box Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Co., two of the largest institutions of their kind in 
the Northwest. These concerns have shipped millions 
of shooks this year, and still have many orders on hand. 
The Morrison Mill Co. here has resumed operation 
after being closed less than six days. The Bloedel 
Donovan and E. K. Wood mills are operating steadily, 
as is also the sawmill of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. Most of the logging camps are running; 
some of them are said to be employing Grays Harbor 
loggers who, tho desiring to work, were forced into 
idleness by a walkout engineered by the I. W. W. | 

in Skagit County fire of a mysterious and suspicious 
origin destroyed valuable timber in the English Log- 
ging Co.’s holdings. The I. W. W. are suspected of 
having started it. 


DRASTIC MEASURES TO SUPPRESS SEDITION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 1.—This city, which has come 
to be known as the headquarters for I. W. W. operations 
thruout eastern Washington and northern Idaho and the 
breeding place of the schemes hatched for property de- 
struction, has decided to clamp the lid down on the agi- 
tators. The city council today passed a measure provid- 
ing for the suppression of seditious utterances in the 
|. W. W. official press, and the street advocacy of sabo- 
tage is to be ruthlessly stamped out. These offenses will 
he classed as misdemeanors, penalties for which will be 
fines not exceeding $100, or thirty days in jail, or both. 
lt was claimed that the entire lumber industry of this 
section was tied up for a time last month as a result of 
the utterances of speakers holding forth on the street 
corners, The storm of public opinion against the mayor 
for his indulgence took effect yesterday after he had 
held a conference with James Rowan, leader of the speak- 
crs. Rowan denied that any seditious language had been 
used on the streets. The new law takes effect at once. 
Officials believe that the fires in the forests of the 
Northwest have died down beyond the danger point. 


I. W. W. REBEL AT INTERNMENT CAMPS 

SPoKANE, WASH., July 30.—I. W. W. in -the intern- 
ment camp at Ellensburg Saturday night broke with the 
soldiers guarding them and an attempt at riot was cut 
short before it was well begun. The soldiers have been 
given orders, as a result, to deal summarily with the next 
offender. ‘ 

The I. W. W. have promised to make the lumber com- 
panies and residents of that section ‘‘pay dearly’’ for 
their treatment as soon as the soldiers are called away. 

Thirty of the ‘‘fellow workers’’ refused to clean up 
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their night quarters yesterday morning and the soldiers 
refused to give them any breakfast until the work was 
done. The men howled threats at their guards and at 
everyone in general as they were being marched to the 
courthouse lawn and seven of the leaders finally raised 
their fists before the soldiers’ faces to punctuate .their 
threats. All but one obeyed the order to put hands down 
and a soldier knocked his arm down with his gun. 

Feeling is running at fever pitch against the I. W. W. 
since the trouble and citizens claim the soldiers were too 
moderate, if anything, in their treatment of the men. 

Forty-two men in the detention camp at Moscow, Ida., 
went on a ‘‘hunger strike’’ yesterday, complaining of a 
menu of bread, potatoes, coffee, sugar, rice, eggs, milk 
and fresh beef. To emphasize their displeasure, they tore 
down a section of the fence surrounding their camp. 
They were told they would get no more food until the 
fence was repaired. _ 

The men who had had no breakfast or dinner surren- 
dered in the afternoon and the fence was repaired. 





GIVES EXAMPLES OF I. W. W. SABOTAGE 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 1—In an interview published 
in the Oregon Journal of this city one day last week 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, manager of the ex- 
tensive Weyerhaeuser timber interests, said in part: 


I recently asked one of the I. W. W. leaders what his 
people wanted, anyway. “We want your mill,” was the 
reply. Asked what he would do with the mill after he got 
it inasmuch as none of his organization knew how to run it 
the response was: “That doesn’t worry us; we will have 
plenty of time to learn to run the mill after we get it.” 

That seems to be the spirit of the crowd. They are out to 
disorganize and disrupt legitimate business. Do you know 
that practically all the men in the lumber camps this year 
are working on “slow orders’? The I. W. W. apparently 
have passed the werd around to the men to do just as little 
work as possible, and three men are now doing the work 
that two formerly did. 

Some of the things being done by the I. W. W. to damage 
the timber interests are hard to believe, but here are a iew 
samples: In one of our camps earlier in the year every 
log was cut six inches short, and we did not discover it 
until they reached the mill. In our sash and door factory 
at Rock Island, Ill., some workmen boiled the glue used in 
manufacturing a shipment of doors for New York. The 
doors were sent to their destination, but after being hung 
two or three months simply fell to pieces. We lost thou- 
sands of dollars and our company was completely discred- 
ited in that market. We have recently suffered $70,000 loss 
in a series of fires that were traceable to incendiarism. 





WALK OUT FOLLOWING INCREASED PAY 
DEMAND 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 30.—Following refusal of an 
increase of 25 cents in pay, 600 employees of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., the largest lumber concern on the Me- 
nominee River, walked out on Tuesday of last week. 
The strike will not affect other mills owned by this com- 
pany. Union officials claim to have a war fund of $5,000 
to wage the fight, but opinion differs whether all or half 
the amount shall be used on the Marinette side of the 
river. There has been no disorder and union officials say 
there will be none. Mayor Wittig is considering closing 
the saloons until the strike is ended. The timber work- 
ers’ union, which is on strike, is represented in all the 
mills on the river, and there is a strong possibility that 
other mills will be closed down soon. 


WITH THE TENTH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 
(Concluded from Page 45.) 
over the 6-foot mark. No stunty, defective looking 
soldiers these, and as one recruiting or drill sergeant 
said to me: ‘‘The best bunch of rookies I ever had 
the pleasure of laying my eyes on.’’ 

I was the heaviest rookie here. Yes, sir, I turned 
the scale at 207 at Vancouver, Wash. Stripped, too. 
I repeat, I was. I don’t think I am now. Several gal- 
loans of aqua impura have deserted my carcass and I 
never felt better in my life. I have become a living 
effigy of the Goddess of Perspiration (in male form). 
It is doing me good and I soon hope to be hard and in 
proper fettle to do whatever will be demanded of me. 

Those of you who know Majors Benedict and Chap- 
man should just have one look at them now. Real soldiers 
from the ground up. Tanned and in condition. Both 
have their usual smiles, which are a delight to all, 
whether you know them or not. Smiles help. And we 
all smile and will keep on smiling, both here and in 
France. We will have real grins when we come back, 
tho, but are not thinking of that just yet. As our 
war song goes, ‘‘It’s a long, long way to get the 
Kaiser, but we are on our way.’’ We are all thankful 
to the Forest Service for organizing such a regiment; 
to our wives who let us go to do our bit; to the in- 
dustry who gave us the training, and to God to give 
us the strength. 








FORCED TO CANCEL ITS RUSH ORDERS 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 28.—Because of the closing 
of its cargo mill by strikers seeking an 8-hour day, the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has been forced to cancel 
some of its orders that called for immediate delivery. 
While the cargo mill and shingle mill are closed the com- 
pany’s rail mill is running with a full crew and rail 
orders are being accepted for prompt shipment. 





CANAL PURCHASING AGENT TO OPEN BIDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—On Aug. 6 the general 


’ purchasing officer of the Panama Canal will open bids on 


a large number of articles, including 10,000 cypress cross 
ties and 300 dining chairs. The articles included in the 
opening appear in Circular No. 1156, and full informa- 
tion can be secured from the Washington office, the 
branch offices of the purchasing agent in New York, New 
Orleans and San Francisco, or from the United States 
engineer offices in the principal cities of the country. 
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AFewHardwood Specials: 


1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

6 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common & Better Ash 
3 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

2 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

1 car 4-4 FAS Basswood 

3 cars 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

4 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. & Bir. $. Maple 
1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
5 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 














Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED 7 fe ao , ee of yore 
which will never fail you. We can 
CAR SERVICE give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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PACIFIC COAS 





There’s Profit 


In Quality SS 
Mill Work 


AX when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


*“Woco”’ Soft. 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 





Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
, TACOMA, WASH. 

ew York and now England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, : . 7 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative. 





W. S. NURENBURG, . - « Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill oT 








Baker White: Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment- you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 

yard,” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F.B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














Redwood 1 


Wide rustic and bungalow siding is a 
good seller for Eastern retailers. Ask 
us about other yard stock items that of- 
fer big value and buy ’em right by 
buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 











LONG FIR JOISTS ~..._ 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





yaros: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers jf. sc 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








BOOKLET COVERS ALL PHASES OF THE 
BELTING PROBLEM 


The proper selection of belts and their proper upkeep are 
highly important parts of any business and especially so in 
the lumber business, where belts large in size and numbers 
are used constantly. The question of efficient transmission 
is an engineering problem of the first importance, for unless 
the most power at the least expense is being obtained money 
is being wasted. The cost of the finished product depends 
very largely upon how efficient the transmission of power is. 
Consequently the “Belt Buyers Guide’ just issued by the 
Charles A. Schieren Co., of New York, manufacturer of the 
celebrated “Duxbak’’ belting, is a booklet that is well worth 
careful study by lumbermen. 

The booklet is not the usual dry technical description of a 
manufacturer’s product, but deals with all phases of the sub- 
ject briefly and interestingly and in such a manner that any- 
one at all familiar with machinery can understand. A good 
sized part of the booklet is given up to information of every- 
day practical value to the man directly responsible for belt- 
ing upkeep. For example, different methods of lacing for 
different places are described and illustrated; directions are 
given for making a belt endless; the right way in which to 
cut a belt down to size, and many other practical subjects are 
treated. Copies will be sent upon request and are worth 
while having in the possession of the man or men employed 
in taking care of the belts. 





‘‘EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES FOR INDUST- 
RIAL PLANTS’’ 


It is seldom that a man can be found today who will ques- 
tion the efficiency of machine manufacture, as compared to 
hand manufacture. Yet men have brains, and even in the 
crudest sort of work exercise them to a certain extent and in 
a measure understand the tasks before them. But a mule ora 
horse very seldom understands a task and can only accomplish 
a given job by pure brute strength. Hence it is much more 
reasonable and economical to haul by machines than by mules 
or horses. And when one reaches a consideration of machine 
haulage a mighty good booklet to have and to study carefully 
is one just issued by the Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J., entitled “Edison Storage Batteries for Industrial’ 
Plants.” 

The bulletin is very plentifully illustrated on the theory 
that it is easier to understand and appreciate such a story by 
means of pictures than by technical descriptions. Of course 
there is plenty of written matter to describe the illustrations, 
but the big thing about the bulletin is the multitude of plants 
shown at which Edison storage batteries are giving the best 
of service. Lumber plants are not neglected by any means, 
as a number of the most attractive illustrations have to do 
with the employment of the trucks in the lumber industry. 
The Edison storage battery is built to withstand the roughest 
usage and is the only alkaline storage battery that has any 
iron or steel in its construction. The employment of storage 
battery trucks or tractors at a lumber manufacturing plant 
eliminates trolley wires and other overhead construction and 


minimizes fire risk. Take, for example, one of the tractors 
illustrated. ‘This particular tractor has displaced five mules 
and drivers at a southern sawmill—and just think what it 
means in these days of labor shortage to be able to get one 
man to do the work of five others. 

The bulletin is well worth careful study by all lumbermen, 
Copies will be furnished by the Edison company upon request, 
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WELDING BY THE OXY-ACETYLENE PROCESS 
GIVES BEST RESULTS 


Steel and iron is continually increasing in cost and the 
sawmill operator is having more or less experience with this 
factor in the mounting cost of production. Steel cable costs 
more, metal parts of all kinds cost more; in fact every ma- 
chine or part of a machine in which steel or iron is used to 
any extent has greatly increased in cost. Consequently it 
behooves wise operators to weld broken parts wherever possi- 
ble. Welds can be made now that return an actual saving in 
money that two or three years ago would not have been 
thought of because a new part could have been bought for 
less than the cost of labor expended in making the weld. 

One of the greatest aids ever devised for easy and cheap 
and at the same time absolutely reliable welding is the oxy- 
acetylene torch, an excellent type of which is manufactured 
by the Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., Chicago. Another 
very satisfactory thing about the oxy-acetylene process is 
that steel and iron can be cut as easily with the flame as 
an ordinary saw cuts thru lumber. And the cut can be made 
just as true, just as even and just as smooth in one case as 
in the other. Sometimes a part of a machine breaks in such 
a manner that a small section breaks out, or the break is so 
ragged that hand welding is out of the question. By employ- 
ing one of the outfits made by the Imperial Brass Manufac- 
turing Co. such a piece can be built up and a perfect weld 
made. It pays to weld broken parts in these days and the 
only way to make welds is by the shortest, easiest and most 
reliable manner—by the oxy-acetylene process. 

More than one manufacturer of lumber or logger has had 
operations held up for days or hours because of a broken 
part that was beyond the power of the blacksmith to weld by 
hand, or awaiting the arrival of a new part to replace the 
broken one. The solution of the problem is to secure an 
oxy-acetylene cutting and welding machine. 

The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. has just issued a 
very interesting catalog giving the details of its oxy-acetylene 
welding, cutting and decarbonizing equipment that is well 
worth careful study by lumbermen. Copies will be sent upon 
request. The company has recently added a very complete 
line of lead burning equipment which is also carefully and 
fully explained by the descriptive matter issued by the com- 
pany. 

BPBDBDB DPD DBE DBP 

THE total movement of gold and silver between the United 
States and foreign countries for the fiscal year 1917 reached 
the unprecedented total of $1,382,380,745. Import of gold 
amounted to $977,176,026, while the value of silver was $35,- 
003,563. Gold export amounted to $291,921,225 and silver 
to $78,279,931. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


June 2.—<According to figures published by the Common- 
wealth Government—which, owing to war work are not later 
than end of 1915—Australia imported from the United States 
in 1915 1,488,799 super feet of dressed timber, valued at 
$75,000, and 171,222,415 super feet of undressed timber, in- 
cluding logs, valued at $4,750,000, or equal to more than 
twice as much dressed and undressed timber imported from 
all other countries. The figures for Canada are quite insig- 
nificant by comparison: 1,484,840 super feet valued at $25,- 
000. This doubtless accounts for the attention which is be- 
ing paid to Australian lumber requirements by the Canadian 
forestry authorities, who have not only sent emissaries here 
to encourage the wider use of their wood but maintain an 
office in Melbourne to keep their claims well before the coun- 
try. But against both Canada and the Pacific lumber inter- 
ests of the United States are gradually being raised stronger 
pleas for consumption of more indigenous timbers. Unfor- 
tunately for Australia it has practically no softwoods, its 
cedars and pines having been more or less ruthlessly de- 
stroyed long ago to make way for the pastoralist and the 
dairyman, sometimes with benefit to the country, sometimes 
quite contrary, as was the case in New South Wales, where 
immense and valuable forests of cypress pine were slaughtered 
by pioneers of dairying and in scores of cases the farms failed 
as while the land was all that cypress pine desired it proved 
useless for dairying. The question that agitates the forest- 
loving official now is, what shall be done with such country ? 
It may or may not be replanted. It all depends on the po- 
litical pull that can be registered and the amount of loan 
money that can be diverted from the hundred and one press- 
ing needs of a country heavily in debt, and now thru war 
expenditure getting deeper in debt than ever ! 

The war and shipping dislocation show their effect on the 
exports of timber from Australia. In the year 1914-15 it 
only amounted to 106,000,376 super feet, valued at $3,750,000, 
as against 134,805,000 super feet in 1913, valued at nearly 
$5,000,000, or in 1911, a good year, 146,524,000 super feet, 
valued at $5,500,000. The exports for the years 1915-16 and 
1916-17 will be practically nil, amounting to no more than 
a few parcels to South Africa and India, owing to the ab- 
sence of shipping. 

On top of all these troubles of the lumber producers are 
ever-increasing demands for more wages by their workmen. 
A strong effort has been made thruout Australia to get all 
timber workers into one big union, and in part the scheme 
has succeeded. It was designed to force all the lumber pro- 
ducers into the Federal court for a general award, but the 
West Australian workmen have decided to test their own 
court once more, and their case is about to begin. They are 
demanding a minimum wage of $2.50 a day, as against an 
existing minimum of $2.10 a day, while some of the skilled 





or better class workmen demand $5 a day, with all sorts of 


restrictive conditions which will cause cost of production 
to go up tremendously. It yet remains with the arbitration 


court to say whether these demands shall be granted. The 
waterside workers of Australia have a claim before the Fed- 
eral court of arbitration for a general rate of 60 cents an 
hour, rising as high as $1.75 an hour for work on Sundays. 
This body of men control all work on wharves and piers 
and it has played havoc with naval and military work ever 







since the war began. They no sooner obtain an award than 
they immediately seek to undo it and demand revisions with 
always higher rewards, The shipping people of Australia ap 
pear to have no remedy, but it is very patent an end to it all 
must come sooner or later. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 31.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
Boston during June were valued at $159,253. This is a fall- 
ing off of $148,605 from the total of $307,858 worth of busi- 
ness done by Boston lumber exporters during June of 1916, 
but the surprising thing about it is that business has becn 
as good as the figures indicate in view of the excessive cost 
of ocean transportation and the great scarcity of available 
tonnage. The great bulk of Boston exports is going, of 
course, to this country’s military allies, England and France. 
There are encouraging inquiries from Argentina and other 
foreign buyers, and some business would materialize even at 
the present excessive cost of ocean transportation if the 
bottoms to transport the lumber were available. 

The following tabulation of Boston exports was prepared 
from the Custom House reports and shows a comparison of 
June, 1917, business with ei done a year ago: 
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1916 ears 
Quantity Valuc 


Guiadane® Value 
Boards, a ean 

Cypress, bd. ft. 2,000 $ BOD naw Siswinless 

MCGMMETER arsccoa's” “arsiptew. °  ecd0.9 4s 25,000 $ 484 

Gum, bd. ft 13,000 715 81,000 427 

Oak, b Mis S059 Yo-% 7,000 671 29,000 981 

MERIPRL RAD OEE oo exyugtaGieca: ~- wis pin iase 36,000 15,000 

Spruce, bd. ft. 500,000 34,754 1,462,000 72,085 

MEOW DIDO WAST. so.cccs v0.0 06 315,000 12,084 

All other, bd. ft... 76,000 24,375 423, 7000 18,164 
MMO EGS Arpaects Wwe s levees. 11,000 30 
Shooks— 

SOUOr ANAM DOK.s sieses . covecs 1,475 1,550 
Staves ...<. 41,601 5,475 75,602 11,762 
All + ABE lumber.. ...... ni es Sa 97,327 
BPRRMPEAIDO Ss wivicis-0.0) 005.5 0.4 6,890 preteréuice 10,261 
Barrels etc. (empty) eae, | ueteleleys 4 wees 192 
ow rom SUPIMREREES) SE Mictos.,  — caxeiecaie ee ee 121 
fe a ere 159 estou 1,562 
Woodplup, tons.... 466 40,958 425 83,657 
Other mfrs. of wood ...... Scnut- sexes 52,171 

OTR ss $159,253 $307,858 

Loss for June, 1917 148,605 


Another increase in war risk insurance has been announced. 
The old rate of 5 percent has been increased to 71% percent 
on eastbound vessels, for British ports, while the rate to 
French Atlantic ports is 9 percent and to French or Italian 
Mediterranean ports 12 percent is quoted. 

The lumber schooner Santino, a 5-masted motor auxiliary 
vessel which arrived here a few days ago on its maiden voy- 
age with 2,000,000 feet of west Coast lumber, has been char- 
tered for the transatlantic trade. The charter is to extend 
over the next twelve months. 

The 4-masted schooner Priscilla L. Ray, built at Bast Bos- 
ton in 1891, has been sold to New York parties for the trans- 
atlantic trade. This schooner was formerly the Henry L. 
Peckham. 

The schooner Augustus Welt, registered at Boston and 
owned by A. R. Reed, of Waldoboro, Me., has been sunk by 2 
submarine somewhere off the French coast. 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK INDUSTRY IS GROWING RAPIDLY 





Government Will Use a Large Number of Machines—Hot Weather Demonstrates Worth of 
Motor Over Horse Haulage 





TRUCKS USED IN MOVING BARRACKS 


‘Yhe poor old army mule has lost its reputation. There was 
a day when the mule was necessary to any activities con- 
nected with the housing or moving of an army, but that day 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Take, for example, 
the moving of the barracks at El Paso, Tex., last winter. 
‘he buildings were large, low frame affairs quite similar to a 
number of the buildings being erected in the cantonments. 
After being in use for several months it was decided to move 
a number of them and the Ohio engineers were given the job. 
The engineers grabbed a few of the trucks that were passing 
and set to work. The buildings were first jacked up from the 
ground to just a little over the height of the bed of the motor 
trucks and strongly braced underneath to prevent the strain 
from becoming too heavy. A truck was then put under each 
corner of the building, and with two backing and two running 
forward the buildings were moved rapidly and without any 
injury to the desired location and will be used for housing 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers for a long time. The buildings were 
moved much more rapidly by the trucks than they could 
have been by any other known method. The engineers of the 
United States army swear by the motor trucks. 





ENTHUSIASTIC OVER MOTOR LOGGING 


The employment of motor trucks in the logging division 
of the lumber industry is becoming very common, especially 
on the Pacific coast. At first glance it might seem that the 
large size of timber on the Pacific coast might prove a draw- 
back to successful handling by motor trucks, but, on the con- 
trary, it is a decided advantage. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting trucks sufficiently strong and where one or two logs 
will compose a load it is possible to handle logs with greater 
speed. 

The Pe Ell Logging Co., of Pe Ell, Wash., has been very 
successful in the use of motor trucks in its logging opera- 
tions. Something over a year ago the company purchased 
two Kelly-Springfield motor trucks, each equipped with a 
trailer and log bunks made by the Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
The capacity of the trucks are 3\%4- and 5-tons, respectively. 
G. A. Orm, manager of the Pe Ell company says: ‘We have 
been using these trucks very successfully in our logging opera- 
tions on rather inferior roads. With proper attention given 
to road building, we consider the motor truck an ideal ma- 
chine for logging small and isolated bunches of timber. Our 

















HAULING 3,600 FEET OF FIR IN ONE LOAD 


trucks are driven on an average of about ten miles an hour 
loaded or empty. The average time it takes to load a truck 
is five minutes, while the unloading is accomplished in from 
two to five minutes. There is no comparison whatever be- 
tween motor truck logging and horse logging. Trucks com- 
pare far more favorably with steam or rail logging. A 5- 
ton truck such as ours will do the work of ten teams.” 

Mr. Orm does not say how large the loads are, but the 
accompanying illustration, showing one of the trucks of the 
Pe Ell company loaded with a Douglas fir log, containing 
5,600 feet, gives a pretty good idea of the size of load usu- 
ally carried. Incidentally it illustrates the splendid size of 
the timber logged by the company. Logs of this size are 
anything but uncommon, and it explains in one way why it is 
possible for the Coast mills to cut long and heavy ship tim- 
bers with such ease. Note that the diameter of the log is 
practically equal to the height of the man standing on the 
bed of the truck. Imagine the difficulty that would be en- 
tailed in hauling this log with horses. 





TRUCK INDUSTRY IS ATTAINING LARGE 
PROPORTIONS 


The award recently of contracts by the Government for 
19,650 motor trucks represents the largest single motor vehicle 
order placed to date by the War Department and emphasizes 
the magnitude the motor truck industry has attained in the 
United States. Smaller orders for trucks have been placed 
from time to time during the last year, and it is estimated 
that 40,000 trucks at least will be needed for an army of 
1,000,000 men, and coming at a time when the car shortage 
end expansion of the use of trucks for industrial purposes 
are both tending to increase the domestic sales, the Govern- 
ment business will no doubt severely tax the capacity of the 
truck manufacturers. 

Estimates have placed the number of trucks to be required 
by our army as high as 70,000. In the light of the demand 
for trucks during the coming year it is interesting to note 
that in 1916 the output of motor trucks in the United States 
was only about 100,000. The output scheduled for 1917 has 
been variously placed at between 120,000 and 150,000, and 
Some estimates have run as high as 200,000. 

Nothing shows better the rapid increase in the use of 
motor trucks than that in 1912 the truck output of the coun- 
try was 34,000 and in 1915 it had grown to 72,000. Lumber- 
men are learning to appreciate the saving and convenience 
afforded by motor truck delivery, and the number of trucks in 
use in this division of the business of the United States is 
very rapidly increasing. In fact, retailers in some sections 
of the country are now regarded as decidedly behind the times 
unless a motor truck delivery system is operated. 

The American truck industry presents a wide range of 
models, adapted to all needs. There are sixty-three models 
of less than 2,000 pounds capacity, 105 from 1- to 114-tons, 





102 from 2- to 2%4-tons, seventy-one from 3- to 414-tons, and 
fifty-three from 5- to 71%4-tons capacity. Of the 10,650 trucks 
ordered by the Government 5,950 were 3-ton capacity and 
4,700 1%4-ton capacity. The War Department furnishes its 
own specifications, and some of the manufacturers are com- 
pelled to make substantial changes in their designs, inci- 
dentally much against their desire. As the Government is 
in need of trucks right away, and as the bulk of the 10,650 
ordered are to be delivered before Christmas, it is under- 
stood that certain of the Government specifications will be 
waived. On account of the Department’s requirements of de- 
sign certain truck makers withheld from the bidding. 





PROPER TIRES MEAN GREATER MILEAGE 


Did it ever occur to lumbermen who use motor trucks in 


‘their business that the kind of tires used has much to do with 


the cost of operating a truck? Gasoline mileage is one 
barometer of motor truck thrift. Of course, the make of 
engine, the manner in which the truck is loaded and numerous 
otner points have something to do with the distance a truck 
will travel on a gallon of gasoline, but the tires also play a 
big part. If tires are too soft and “mush out” over the 
road the friction is increased and more power and gasoline 
is used per mile. Such companies as the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co. trace a large part of 
the growth of their plants to designing tires for certain uses 
and seeing that they are used only in the proper place. The 
tires are to the truck what the teeth are to the horse. If 
pays in dollars and cents to keep them in good condition. The 
next time that the cost of the truck begins to mount up too 
high. take a look at the condition of the tires or sit down 
and consider whether or not the proper tire is being used. 





HOT WEATHER AND THE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


The entire country sweltered this week in the first general 
hot wave of the season. The heat was bad enough for human 
beings, but™worse for animals, and particularly horses en- 
gaged in such heavy work as hauling lumber. At a sawmill 
where horses or mules are employed to haul lumber from the 
green chain to the yard, dry kiln or planer work must go on 
even tho the animals do suffer, especially if the mills are en- 
gaged in getting out Government orders. When the Govern- 
ment wants lumber in a rush it means business and the lum- 
ber has to be forthcoming. 

In the retail division of the ‘industry conditions are just 
about the same. Generally retail business is a little slack 
about this season so that the teams are not worked as hard as 
ordinarily. There are, however, customers that even in such 
times as this want rush orders delivered in a rush and it is 
in just such emergencies that horses are subject to sunstroke 
or sudden sickness. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is willing to 
venture the assertion that this week more than one reader 
of this department has had horses suffer from heat and has 
even lost an animal or so. 

A motor truck works as well in hot weather as in cool 
weather. It is not subject to sunstrokes. It will run as 
well and as fast in hot weather as at any other time and the 
speed is generally such that the driver is able to keep cool. 
It is very easy to build a sun shade or top for the motor truck 
driver, but even when the teamster rigs up an umbrella to 
keep off some of the sun’s rays it takes a lot of valuable time 
to adjust it every time a load is taken out of the yard. Then 
think what beautiful solicitude is frequently displayed by 
teamsters over the fear that they will “overwork” the teams. 
A team is a mighty good excuse for a lazy man to shirk a lot 
of work. It can not be done with a motor truck, tho. Give a 
truck gas and oil and it is sure to go right along. There are 
occasions, of course, when an engine gets overheated, but 
such occasions are rare and can be traced to a poor engine, 
ae driver or a poor repair man, and therefore easily recti- 

ed. 

This is the age of service. One hears the demand for 
service on all sides. The retailer that does not give this 
service is in a poor way to increase the total. of the year’s 
business, if, indeed, an actual loss is not recorded. Speedy 
and prompt delivery is a big factor in rendering this service, 
and no delivery system is so satisfactory or speedy in the 
summer as motor delivery. While the element of service is 
not so directly applicable to the use of motor trucks around 
a sawmill yard speedy handling of stock means speedy loading 
of cars; it means that pilers will always have enough lumber 
to keep them busy ; it means that green chains need never get 
so choked up with trucks that should be pulled that the mill 
will have to be shut down for a few minutes; and, perhaps 
best of all, it means that the haulage system is not liable to 
break down suddenly as the result of sunstroke. Then, too, 
think of the added cleanliness of a motor haulage system. 
Think it over. 





SHIP TRUCKS BY EXPRESS TO CANTONMENT 
SITE 


“That Uncle Sam appreciates the advantage of the motor 
truck in hurrying to completion the cantonments for his new 
army,” says H. P. Sranstetter of the KisselKar, “is evi- 
denced by our Kissel dealer at Little Rock, Ark., receiving 
a rush order for eight express carloads of Kissel trucks for 
the army cantonment being erected there. 

“An incident that shows how the railroads are codperating 
with the Government to get the trucks in actual Government 
service in quick time was shown July 17. An express car- 
load of Kissel trucks left the factory at Hartford, Wis., on 
the 12:27 a. m. train that day and these same trucks were 
working in the Government service at the Little Rock, Ark., 
army cantonment—over 760 miles away—at 11 o’clock the 
following evening. 

“All of which goes to show that when Uncle Sam starts 
something he sets a pace both in methods and equipment that 
means finishing the work in record time.” 





THE Goopyrar Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, in an 
effort to stimulate enlistment, has announced that all em- 
ployees enlisting for military duty in either arm of the 
Government service will have their positions kept open 
until their return at the expiration of their terms of en- 
listment. 

THE Packard Motor Co. has received a further order from 
the Government for 3,000 trucks, making the total orders 
received from that source to date 5,000. The money value of 
this order is $16,000,000. 
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to it on the bundle, and satisfy your cus- 


And when YOU buy 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


order of the millsthatmakethe“INSPECTED” kind. 


HERE THEY ARE: 


Aloha. Lumber Co............Aloha, Wash. 
Alger Shingle Co, .....Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
The Atlas Lumber Co.........Seattle, Wash. 
Baker River Lumber Co.,...Concrete, Wash. 
Bratlie-McClelland Mill Co, .Ridgefield, Wash. 


tomers! 


C. A. Blackman & Co........ Everett, Wash. 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills......... 
ie nals Uenidawinuciew ds ....- Seattle, Wash. 


Cherry Valley Shingle Co......Duvall, Wash. 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co..Raymond, Wash. 
Clear Lake Lumber Co....Clear Lake, Wash. 


Cory Shingle Co...... Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
Craft Shingle Co........ ..McUleary, Wash. 
Day Lime Co... .... ccccecs Big Lake, Wash. 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co...... Doty, Wash. 
F. G. Deming Lumber & Shingle Co...... ys 
Pet Ea ae ........Markham, Was 
Garner Shingle Co.......... Everett, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co...Aberdeen, Wash. 
Hillview Shingle Co...... Montesano, Wash. 


Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. Everett, Wash. 
John McMaster Shingle Co... .Seattle, Wash. 
L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. .Portland, Oregon 
North Western Lumber Co. .Hoquiam, Wash. 
Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co.... 


OP Pn ee ......Bellingham, Wash. 
Pacific Timber Co..... meee Everett, Wash. 
Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co........ aa 

iofalid doentee ..+..++..Stearnsville, Wash. 
M. R. Smith Lbr. & Shingle Co......... 

RO Er rer eee .. Kansas City, Mo. 
Same Penee CO. 6 ee ccc cescs Sauk, Wash. 
Sunset Shingle Co........ Montesano; Wash. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.Tacoma, Wash. 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. .Three Lakes, Wash. 
Two Lakes Mill Co..........Seattle, Wash. 
The Wilcox Shingle Co..... Aberdeen, Wash. 
A. P. Allison & Co........... Vancouver, B. C. 

Canadian Western Lbr. Co., Ltd........ 
SAO MerA aa ie aaee aed .Fraser Mills, B. C. 

Huntting-Merritt Lbr. Co., Ltd......... 
vee aders Raves ead aa o's 5 Oe ae a 
Pitt River Shingle Co....Port Moody, B. C. 
Port Moody Shingle Co...Port Moody, B. C. 
Stoltze Manufacturing Co..Vancouver, B. C. 
Cc. 


cos ei wee ..+......New Westminster, B. 
Thurston-Flavelle Lbr. Co. .Port Moody, B. C. 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd. Vancouver, B. OC. 
Westminster Mill Co., Ltd.............. 

actcve@acdin teed ....New Westminster, B. 0. 


This is the mark that 
stands for 
“INSPECTION”, 
ADVERTISING 
in and 
INSPECTED: DEALER HELPS. 


THE 1917 FOLDER IS NOW READY: Contains the 
University of Washington fire test, fully illustrated. Proves 
that patent roofings are the real fire menace. For this and 
other Dealer Helps and information write to 


Shingle Branch 





West Coast Lambermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, (Henry Bldg.) WASH. 
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SEATTLE 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING, SHINGLES 


; FI FACTORY LUMBER 


SPRUC 


LUMBER OF 
ALL GRADES 
Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 

Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 


Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Revive Mill Construction by Using 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 








Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders, 


) Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wiz” 














|. __ Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lamber Agency, Seattle, Wash. a 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in by 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
and Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. ‘ 
White Bldg , SEATTLE, WASH. a 
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‘Modern 
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Equipment 

and Methods 

Result in = 

Low Cost. bo ee Oe 
Sleeping Car. 
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Specialist 
Design 
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Potable Kitchen—Diner. 














. Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


The Factribilt Co., seamiwasi, U's.a. 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 31.—The usual midsummer dullness of the retail lum- 
ber market now is being felt in St. Louis. The amount of 
business being done with St. Louis consumers by the yards 
here is very small but dealers are not at all discouraged, 
rather expecting dullness, and the feeling is general that con- 
ditions will show a marked improvement within the next few 
weeks. Inquiries from outside points are more gratifying 
and are proving attractive, resulting in some business being 

one with profit. 

. is EE. Tully, representative of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., has moved his office to larger quarters from room 707 
to room 706 Fullerton Building. The change was made 
necessary by increasing business. : 

The planing mill of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., at 
Gideon, Ark., will be closed down for several weeks, while 
alterations are being made. New floors and new concrete 
pillars-are being installed. : 

George W. Allport, a hardwood manufacturer of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., was in St. Louis during the week, stopping off to visit 
old friends while on his way north. Mr. Allport reports that 
there is an actual shortage of gum, and he expects prices to 
go much higher. “Practically all of the Arkansas mills have 
sold more lumber than they have on hand,” he said. 

H. C. Ball, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., has returned 
from a 1200-mile auto trip, going to the lakes by way of Chi- 
cago, also visiting Macatawa Beach, South Haven and Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. He said that Benton Harbor lumber men 
complain that considerable building under contemplation has 
been held up because of the high price of material. 

Harry Humes, manager of the timber and special stock de- 
partment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, 
has gone to Washington to confer with the shipping board on 
the schedule for ship building. This company has obtained 
several ship bills from the Government. 

The Miller Lumber Co., of Booneville, Miss., has just com- 
pleted its sawmill at Sapa, Miss., and is now ready to make 
shipments. The mill has a capacity of 25,000 feet of yellow 
pine a day, and its output is being handled by the Van Cleave 
Saw Mill Co., Fullerton Building, this city. 

S. Rigell, manager of the Scotch Manufacturing Co., a yel- 
low pine concern of Milligan, Fla., was a visitor during the 
week. He reports that the car situation is becqning tighter, 
and the mills are beginning to be worried. 

The Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., Fullerton Building, is im- 
pressing upon customers the fact that a car shortage threat- 
ens the country by sending a reproduction from an article in 
a St. Louis daily newspaper showing that the special commit- 
tee on national defense of the American Railway Association 
had decided to give over to the army 100,000 railroad cars. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 30.—Millmen are congratulating themselves upon 
cessation of the rains which threatened seriously to hamper 
the cutting and hauling of timber, especially as there is an 
impending shortage of timber for the mills. Every foot of 
timber that can be cut is being prepared for delivery to the 
mills as quickly as possible. The idea is gaining ground that 
the fall and winter will see an unusual demand for southern 
hardwoods, and manufacturers are anxious to have enough 
lumber ready for shipment to participate in the expected 
heavy call. 

F. B. Larson, assistant secretary of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, looks for distinct improvement in the car 
situation on the Southern Railway in Mississippi, as well as 
on other lines in that State, as soon as the cars which the 
Railway War Board ordered delivered to these roads have 
been received. These cars will be used primarily for shipping 
lumber for ship building and cantonment construction. Nearly 
69,000 cars have been ordered delivered to railroads in the 
southern States east of the Mississippi River, and Mississippi 
itself will receive the largest percentage of any State. 

A further improvement in the flat car situation has re- 
sulted in increased production of southern hardwoods. Some 
Memphis mills are now working on double shift as a result 
of the increased log supply, and for the first time in months 
practically all the mills are busy putting lumber on the sticks. 

A prominent member of the trade says that comparatively 
few orders for hardwood lumber for ship building are being 
received from the Government, and that where they are re- 
ceived they are not altogether satisfactory. “I shipped nine 
ears of oak to one of the ship building yards on the Atlantic 
coast some time ago,” said he, “and received a telegram from 
the Government agent there stating that two cars had been 
rejected, and that the railroad had been instructed to return 
them to me at Memphis. There was nothing whatever the 
matter with the lumber. I had great trouble in preventing 
return of the cars to Memphis, with the freight charges inci- 
dent thereto, and had to send a man to the ship yard to dis- 
pose of the lumber thru a different channel. If Government 
agents are going to be so extremely technical, and at the 
same time show such a lack of knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness as characterized this transaction, I do not care for Gov- 
ernment business, or at least want some protection against 
such handicaps.” 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is holding a conference in 
Helena, Ark., with members of the organization, looking to 
the establishment of a branch at that point. This has been 
discussed for months and it is expected that a decision wiH 
now be reached. The association has a branch office at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which has done excellent work, and the sentiment 
is in favor of opening another office at Helena if proper ar- 
rangements can be made. 

Frank B. Robertson, sales manager of the Ferguson-Palmer 
Co. (Inc.) with headquarters at Memphis and mill at Houlka, 
Miss., says that he finds demand for hardwood lumber very 
satisfactory, and that his company is now getting all the 
cars needed to take care of orders. 

James EB. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., also president of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, says that his 
company is securing all the cars it can use, and that the car 
situation is more favorable than for a number of months. 
The company’s mill here is operating on double shift, and its 
plant at Dyersburg, Tenn., is also going at full capacity. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 31.—The best demand for any week of the month was 
experienced by Indianapolis retail lumbermen last week, caus- 
ing the belief that an end to the slump in building operations 
might be near. There was more activity during the week in 
building circles than for any week in the last two months. 

The consuming plants continue to create most of the de- 
mand for hardwoods. Buying progresses steadily and the 


volume of business from this source is said to be quite satis- 
factory to the trade as a whole. Veneer manufacturers in 





central Indiana report that altho the demand is not as large 
as it was when the high tide of orders was reached about 
the first of the year they are doing a steady business and 
that they have no complaint to make. The supply of logs at 
these plants is now larger than it has been in many weeks. 

Some activity is now being reported in the farm trade, 
altho the volume of this business as yet has not reached 
the strength that is expected. Timber buyers express the be- 
lief that black walnut will be in better demand among furni- 
ture manufacturers in the near future than it has been jp 
the past, regardless of the fact that top prices have heen 
paid for walnut for some time. A number of large walnut 
groves in Indiana have been sold recently, most of the timber 
going to veneer companies. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 30.—Hardwood manufacturers report that trade while 
not booming is unusually good for this time of year, a fair 
volume of orders and inquiries being received. The only local 
mill now running is the Columbia Street plant of Maley & 
Wertz, altho it is expected that the Evansville Band Mili (o, 
will start soon. The river mills remain closed. Some ‘ogs 
are being shipped in from the South, but it is not expected 
that they will come freely until late fall, and log prices are 
high. Demand for lumber remains good, with upward price 
tendency. Thick ash is scarce, due to the Government -buying 
up a great deal of this stock. There is also a strong Govyern- 
ment demand for beech, especially No. 2 common, for cots for 
soldiers... Hickory, elm and maple are also in good dem:nd, 
The lower grades of poplar continue to meet good inquiry, 
while walnut remains off. Collections are good; crop condi- 
tions very promising, hard rains during the last week hay ing 
greatly benefited the corn. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, head of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., large manufacturer of furniture, says that 
manufacturers will be up against labor shortage good and 
hard during the next few months, on account of the large 
number of men taken by the draft. As a result he is of the 
opinion that the output of the furniture factories of the 
United States between now and Jan. 1 will be curtailed 20 
percent. Even unskilled labor is in strong demand just now 
and wages paid are highest on record. 

Manufacturers of slack barrel cooperage report that the 
demand for flour barrels has not improved to any great 
extent since the new wheat began to come in, but they look 
for a revival of business about Sept. 1. Many cooperage 
plants are busy on beer bottle barrels and expect later to 
supply a good many apple barrels, as the crop in southern 
Indiana and southern Illinois is much larger than last 
year’s. 

Box manufacturers say the summer has brought them a 
large amount of business and plants continue to operate 
steadily, and will probably continue so the rest of the year. 
The car shortage early in the season did not affect them as 
it did some manufacturers in other lines. At times they 
have had difficulty in getting certain kinds of lumber, but 
on the whole this has been a much better year than last. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 1.—Probably the greatest concern of northern Wis- 
consin lumber manufacturers at this time is the shortage 
of labor, due in part to the movement of workmen into other 
industries under the influence of strong wage competition 
and glowing promises of more congenial and less arduous 
duties, and also because of the inroads that have been made 
by the patriotic tendency toward enlistments, the selective 
draft, and attractions of the new forestry engineering divi- 
sion of the new national army. Altho the labor shortage 
has been evident for many months, and has been growing 
worse week by week and every indication is that it will 
become more stringent as time passes, production is not 
yet showing signs of a heavy reduction. , 

Most of the northern mills have completed their con- 
tracts with the Government for material for the big can- 
tonments, or will make shipments of the final allotments 
during the present week. This will release to the ordinary 


channels of business a considerable output of hard «nd 
soft woods and is expected to offer much relief to the whole- 
sale, retail and industrial trades, which have actually been 


suffering from a lack of adequate supplies since the mills 
started to divert shipments to the Government. However, 
the demand at this time is not extraordinarily big, exce))t- 
ing when it is considered that requirements have been in 
excess of the supply during the period. 

The mills feel that they have accomplished a great deal 
by meeting the demands of the Government in record-break- 
ing time, and that by making such shipments rapidly and in 
a large volume they have shortened the time when they 
might reasonably be expected to resume private business. 

A case in point is the record established by the John 
Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., which on July 23 
loaded the largest carload of lumber ever shipped from the 
mills. The company loaded 50,004 feet of one-inch hemlock, 
surfaced on one side, into a Michigan Central gondola, and 
the total net weight of the shipment was 110,000 pounds. 
The previous record was about 35,000 feet. The shipment 
was the fifth made to the Government by the Week company. 
All of them were consigned to the military training camp 
being established for the new national army at Rockford, 1!!. 

Wholesale lumber dealers of Milwaukee who have just re- 
turned from the northern mills report that forest fires 2)- 
pear to be becoming a menace, and while there have been 
no conflagrations of an unusually serious nature, the hot 
wave of the last four or five days, with an absence of rail. 
has created conditions that are highly favorable to casu:! 
ties of this nature. 

The building situation in the city of Milwaukee continues 
to show improvement. Last week’s permits issued by the 
building inspector numbered forty-seven and the valuation 
aggregated $305,475. For tne same weex of 1916, permi‘s 
numbered fifty-four and the value was only $165,665. The 
retail trade was much encouraged by statements made at tle 
annual convention of the National’ Association of Real [> 
tate Boards, meeting in Milwaukee last week, that the w:' 
will not unduly affect building, mainly for the reason that 
the demand for homes of all kinds is far in excess of the 
supply and the day has come and come to stay when the aver 
age workingman must own his home. In spite of the fact 
that freight rates are growing, prices of materials increas- 
ing, forests getting farther and farther away from the points 
of consumption, and millions of feet being sent abroad, it 
was stated that only the growing scarcity of labor because 
of the demands of war would be a wholly unfavorable influ 
ence to a condition which will mean the greatest demani 
for lumber that this country ever bas known. 

While some northern mills have been obliged to dispense 
with their night shifts because of the scarcity of labor, 
mills in other sections appear to be more fortunate and 
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especially in the case of filling Government requirements 
have added extra crews. The Diamond Lumber Co., Green 
ray, Wis., is running night and day and shipping lumber 
py the trainload for army cantonments. 

“rhe yon Platen Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., has 
recontly enlarged its woods operations and is now running 
To handle the 
increased production of logs, a second Lima locomotive has 
been purchased. ‘The sawmill and planing mill in Iron 
Mountain, Mich., are employing 175 men, making a total 
force of at least 325 men. During the last two months the 
company has shipped more than 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
of various grades. 

yhe Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., has broken 
ground for its new planing mill, to be erected under the 
direction of H. P. Welch, consulting engineer, St. Paul. 
The drive thruout will be by individual electric motors. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 81.—-There is a continued heavy demand for all 
kinds of lumber, and all the distributing agencies and con- 
suming factories are more than seasonably busy. Contract- 
ing and building are abnormally quiet, but that is more than 
mad up by the great activity in direct and indirect war 
orders. The consumption of furniture woods is greater than 
it has been in this month for several years, and manufac- 
turers and dealers in office furniture and equipment especially 
report orders on hand beyond their ability to handle, taking 
into account the conditions surrounding the lumber trade 
as (o making deliveries of raw material promptly as needed. 

‘The weekly comment of market conditions made by F. R. 


Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manu- 
faciurers’ Association of the United States, follows: ‘“Hard- 
wood stocks continue low and are in heavy demand for indus- 
trial and factory use. There has been but little change in 


the market during the last week. There is a falling off 
in the retail yard caused by the steady decrease in the 
amount of building. The wholesale trade holds up well and 
the manufacturers are loaded with orders. Transportation 
jificulties continue as the chief drawback to business with 
most mills. Business dependent upon Government and war- 
time orders is rushing. There is no difficulty in selling any- 
thing that can be delivered promptly. ‘ From appearances 
there is going to be this fall one of the worst car shortages 
ever known, and we think every consumer of lumber who 
expects to operate this fall and winter should lay in as 
large a stock of rough lumber as is possible to yard and 
carry. 

2. O. Robinson, president of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
this city, announces the purchase by that company of the 
timber holdings of the Kentucky Hardwood Co, in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, consisting of a tract of about 40,000 
acres, containing a large quantity of uncut hardwoods and 
other timber. ‘The property adjoins other holdings of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co. Included in the deal is title to 
a logging railroad approximately fifty miles long connecting 
the tract with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which 
makes the continued development of the property and the 
marketing of the timber products immediately available. 

Despite the decline of building operations in the last few 
months the total for the first seven months of the year of 
estimates for proposed improvements is $7,448,025, which 
compares with $6,058,955 for the same month of 1916 and 
$6,042,764 in 1915. The sharp falling off in June and July 
is interpreted as a reflection of the war influences. Esti- 
mated value of improvements contemplated by the permits 
issued last month is but $707,615, which is less than for the 
same month of either 1916 or 1915. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July 30.—The lumber trade in central Ohio territory con- 
tinues active, especially in hardwood circles. Yellow pine is 
rather quiet, but that is to be expected under the circum- 
stances. On the whole the tone of the market is satisfactory 
and prospects are bright. 

Rh. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for certain lines of manufacturing. This is 
especially noticeable from implement and box factories. Ship- 
ments are coming out better as the result of a better car 
supply. Retailers are only buying for the immediate future. 

!f. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., has re- 
turned to the South to close a deal for the taking over of a 
large yellow pine mill in Alabama, 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are still having 
a busy season, according to local factories. Prices for doors 
and sash hold up well and all recent advances have been 
maintained. Mill work is in good demand. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 31.—Demand for lumber in the manufacturing busi- 
less continues heavy and is increasing, but building shows 
a ‘endency to decline and as a result the retail yard trade 
has dropped off. The high prices and scarcity of some grades 
of material have reduced building largely to only those 
Sti actures which must be erected. New homes and buildings 
Which are not absolutely required are waiting a change in the 
siiiation. However, there is considerable remodeling work 
beng carried on. Besides the high cost of materials an- 
o' ser handicap in the building line is the difficulty in securing 
carpenters, who are demanding big wages. 

he John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports 
}vices to be firm on the Pacific coast woods with the demand 

ong and the outlook very satisfactory. Business with the 
‘ictories is good but the yard trade is declining. 

The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., capital $350,000, has filed 
iss articles of incorporation with the secretary -of State at 
iansing. Good progress is reported in the plans being 
tiade for starting construction on the plant. 

The Bay City Auto Body Co., formerly the Kelly Body 
0., Of the west side, has moved to the east side, and is 
berating a large mill and employing a big force of men, 
which will probably be increased. The concern expects to 
fand a large Government order for ambulance bodies. 
Saginaw lumber and other manufacturing companies will 
oe able to exhibit their products in a new manufacturers’ 
uilding which the Saginaw County Agricultural Society has 
‘lecided to erect at the county fair grounds. The building 
Will be 65 feet wide and 200 feet long. During the last few 
‘ears exhibits at the annual fair have largely been displayed 
‘n tents, but with the purchase of the grounds the society 
has Started constructing buildings in which lumber is the 
chief material, 

SPALL III 


A FirM in India desires to purchase or to secure an agency 
peat commission basis for wooden picture frame moldings. 
ae Sixty days usually, or cash against documents at 
( estination. Reference will be furnished and further details 
W ill be supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., upon reference being made to for- 
“len trade opportunity No. 24970. 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 30.—Later returns issued by the forest branch of log 
production for May places the total at 155,798,372 feet, 
which exceeds any previous monthly record by 15,000,000 
feet. All camps are operating as fully as possible with the 
labor available. The figures for May are made up as follows: 
Fir, 74,939,249 feet; red cedar, 35,745,314 feet; spruce, 
7,189,548 feet; hemlock, 16,130,212 feet; balsam fir, 2,762,- 
792 feet; yellow pine, 12,773,018 feet; white pine, 823,381 
feet; jack pine, 227,935 feet; larch, 4,896,094 feet; cotton- 
wood, 307,253 feet ; cypress, 3,576 feet. 

When the shingle weavers went out on strike on July 23 
for an 8-hour day instead of 10-hour, about 80 percent of the 
plants had to close down, for the Oriental packers quit work 
also. This strike followed that further down the Coast, but 
the mill operators were firm in their refusal of the demand, 
in view of the fact that production is needed and also that 
if granted in this instance it would doubtless be asked for 
in the other branches of the lumber industry. A day or two 
after the strike began several of the mills were able to start 
up again, the men having returned to work, and by the end 
of the week nearly all were again operating. The men are 
paid by piece work, so it was not a question of wages. 

All the mills of the Canadian Pacific Lumber Co. will be 
running again soon, arrangements being about completed to 
lease them for a 3-year period. That at Port Alberni was 
operated last year by the Alberni-Pacific Lumber Co., the 
principals of which were Seattle men, and this year this con- 
cern will ship overseas for the first time, having orders from 
The other mills are located at Vancouver, Port 
Moody and on the upper Arrow Lake. The affairs of the 
company are in the hands of a receiver, and when applica- 
tion was made to the supreme court to borrow $310,000 to 
liquidate old notes and pay license fees, it was stated that 
the rental would be from $30,000 to $80,000 yearly, which 
would effect a saving of about $20,000 a year in caretakers’ 
salaries and insurance, a saving of 10 percent depreciation, 
and it would also mean that $50,000 improvements to be 
added would come to the company at the end of the lease 
period. 

The Rainy River Pulp & Paper Co., at Port Mellon, Howe 
Sound, which has a present capacity of twenty tons a day, 
purposes doubling its output. 

The Lumber Products Co. has taken over the mill of the 
Iowa Lumber Co. at New Westminster and will operate a 
sawmill, planing mill and box factory, the last to be the 
principal feature. This company also operates a toy fac- 
tory at North Vancouver. 

Mark DeCew. and B. Lequime, two old-time lumbermen of 
Grand Forks, have purchased the machinery of the Western 
Pine Lumber Co. and are establishing a new plant on the 
north fork of the Kettle River at Lynch Creek. They will 
operate under the name of the Grand Forks Lumber Co. 

C. A. Lyford, of Clark & Lyford, forest engineers of Van- 
couver, has joined James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, and will 
have his headquarters at Seattle, where he will have special 
charge of coéperative work undertaken by the two organi- 
zations. He will retain his interest with Clark & Lyford. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


July 30.—Lumber exporters are becoming anxious over the 
British embargo. The summer is passing and no tonnage for 
overseas cargoes is yet available. A sailing vessel with cargo 
from a Nova Scotia port, which recently attempted to run the 
blockade, was torpedoed. Another that had loaded at Hali- 
fax was compelled to discharge its cargo. It loaded later 
for Demerara, having been sold to parties there. All the 
lumber shippers are hoping the submarine menace may soon 
be reduced, in order to release tonnage for the lumber trade. 
Apart from exports to the United States there is nothing 
doing. The British and French are getting supplies from 
their own forests, cut by Canadian and American forestry 
battalions. There are also limited Scandinavian shipments 
to England. In the meantime Provincial shippers are com- 
pelled to hold great quantities, and find it a somewhat expen- 
sive business. A few schooner cargoes have lately gone from 
Nova Scotia to the West Indies, at a $13 to $14 freight. The 
United States market is described as rather dull at present, 
but it is hoped this is only a temporary condition, and that 
there will be moge activity in the early future. 

About 80,000,000 feet of logs will be rafted in the south- 
west Miramichie this season. 

The St. John River is now clear of logs, but rafting opera- 
tions have been delayed by the unusually high water and will 
continue later than usual, as there is also a scarcity of labor. 
It is probable next winter’s operations in the woods will be on 


a reduced scale, 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Aug. 1.—-The lumber manufacturing firm of James David- 
son here has just landed a couple of good contracts for shell 
boxes. An order for sixty thousand 9.2 shell boxes has just 
been completed and the new contracts include one for ten 
thousand 6-inch boxes and fifteen thousand Bethlehem boxes. 

A new departure in the shell box industry here is the intro- 
duction of female labor. So keen is the shortage of male help 
that W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.) has been compelled to 
hire young girls from the ages of 15 years up. <A number of 
them were taken on last week. They are proving very adept 
at certain operations in the making of the boxes, and, while 
of course not so satisfactory as the men, are doing good work 
and filling a want. They are working ten hours a day. 

The Edwards firm is very busy on shell boxes and also on 
the manufacture of general grades of lumber. Bvery week 
several carloads are exported to the United States. 

The Government has just introduced an income tax bill 
which will hit quite hard the rich lumbermen of this district. 
It promises to take 4 percent of incomes up to $6,000 and 
then there is an additional super-tax on incomes above that. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 31—The lumber trade in common with other lines of 
business is experiencing the usual midsummer dullness, the 
domestic demand having lately fallen off considerably. The 
market is quiet and featureless as regards building require- 
ments, which continue comparatively light as compared with 
ante-war times, tho slowly increasing in comparison with 
the last two years. The dry stock on hand is nearly exhausted 
and the wet weather which prevailed recently has retarded 
the seasoning of the new cut. Tho transportation condi- 
tions are better than last year, delays in shipment are fre- 
quent on account of lack of labor and car shortage. The 
American demand has become an increasingly important 
factor, especially as regards hardwoods, for which there are 
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HAVING TROUBLE 


getting the right kind of lumber for your 
trade? Asa general yard stock, Old Growth 
Yellow Fir is a great trade builder. Let us 


quote you next time on yard stock, cedar 


siding and shingles. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bidg., SEATTLE. 
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THE LOGGERS’ ELECTRIC 
STEAM SIGNAL WHISTLE 


A steam whistle electrically operated. Used in over 100 camps. 


Read this (one of the testimonials): — 


Tacoma, Wash. 
The installation of this apparatus has given us at least one addi- 
tional car of logs per day because of its accuracy and speed in trans- 
mitting signals. MANLEY, MOORE LUMBER CO. 
(Signed) R. D. Moore, Vice-President 


Now Write for Booklet. 


C.M. LOVSTED & CoO. 


Manufacturers — Patentees 


705 Alaska Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH.,U.S.A. 
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many inquiries from United States points for military pur- 
poses. Elm and ash, which are much sought for, are scarce, 
and maple and birch are not much more plentiful, while bass- 
wood is practically off the market. Prices are all well main- 


tained. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


July 30.—Better crop reports have greatly stimulated the 
demand for lumber and building materials on the prairies 
during the last two weeks, the rain and heat that was re- 
quired having come around. 

Ninety thousand shingles a day are now being turned out 
by the Sydney mill of the National Shingle Co. This is the 
highest output the mill has reached, and is considered al- 
most a record for a mill which has only three machines. 
There is a steady demand from all parts of the world for 
the products of the company. Most of the output goes to 
the prairies of the middle States and part to Australia. 
One of the greatest troubles of the shingle manufacturers 
just now is securing white men. Shingle bolts, too, are 
searce, and there is every indication that a further rise 
in price of $1 will soon take place. e 

From Vancouver comes the report that approximately 
1,000,000,000 feet of standing spruce and fir timber in limits 
covering about 65 square miles in the Alice Arm district 
have been acquired by the North Coast Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
in a deal with the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
& Power Co. ° 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts =i Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americar 
lumber ee Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol: 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. ese 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of eT weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN issues meg f and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business Development 


~ 4 R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a ~ deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacifi¢ coast. $1.50, postpaid. 








We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 30.—The car situation seems to be slightly easier 
on most roads in this territory, tho the gain in volume of 
lumber shipments is largely due to the movement of Gov- 
ernment material. The Texas & Pacific is reported still 
very short of cars. On general domestic business most mills 
appear to be considerably behind with their shipments. The 
Louisiana Railroad Commission, taking cognizance of the 
inadequate supply of cars on some lines for the handling of 
intrastate business, issued an order last Thursday directing 
the Texas & Pacific, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico, Missouri Pacific and Louisiana West- 
ern railroads each to secure, within ninety days, “two hun- 
dred additional open top cars, to be placed in service for 
the transportation of freight between Louisiana points.” 

Leakesville in Greene County, Miss., reports two railroads 
doing construction work in that county. The Alabama & 
Mississippi, running from Vinegar Bend via Leakesville to 
Pascagoula, is building an extension from Leakesville to 
Laurel, while the Gulf, Mobile & Northern is building a 
branch line, to be known as the “Blodgett branch,” thru 
northern and western parts of the county, tapping a rich 
virgin pine territory principally owned by the Blodgett 
interests. : 

On July 25 last, on motion of Representative Wilson of 
Louisiana, the House at Washington called up and passed 
Senate Bill 2667, granting congressional consent to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge across Bayou Macon, in Frank- 
lin parish. 

President Ernest Lee Jahncke, of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, has been designated by the Federal 
Shipping Board as section chief of the Gulf coast district, 
from Cape Sable, Fla., to the Rio Grande, for the recruitment 
and training of officers for the new American merchant ma- 
rine. The appointment was announced last Thursday by 
W. M. Thompson, special field agent of the shipping board’s 
recruiting service. As section chief, Mr. Jahncke will have 
supervision over three navigation schools to be established at 
New Orleans, Mobile and Galveston, and of the Tulane 
University’s free Government school of engineering, which is 
soon to graduate its first class. The first of the navigation 
schools will be organized here next week. Tuition will be free 
and equipment will be supplied by the Government. This 
recruiting and training service is being organized to supply 
the new American merchantmen building and to be built, 
with an adequate quota of officers. 

A report from Picayune, Miss., today states that the plant 
of the Rosa Lumber Co. is nearing completion and material 
is being delivered for the plant of the Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co. More than 100 new houses are complete or nearing com- 
pletion and another hundred will be erected to provide 
quarters for the men to be employed by these industries, 
while one new hotel is nearing completion and material is 
being delivered for another. 

Manager W. J. Sowers, of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, left tonight for Washington, to attend a general con- 
ference summoned by the Federal Shipping Board to discuss 
the ship building program. Many other prominent Southern 
lumbermen will attend, it is understood. Southern pine mills 
are now working on schedules for upward of one hundred 
3,000-ton wooden ships, for which contracts have been ex- 
ecuted by the Emergency Fleet corporation. It is understood 
that the Washington conference will discuss ways and means 
to hasten the filling of these orders and the prospect for 
securing prompt delivery of new orders. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 30.—The business booked by the mills in this section 
is much larger in volume than for several weeks, and from 
present indications the demand will continue. Many mills 
that were short on yard stock orders report having booked 
enough in the last week to last several weeks. The Gov- 
ernment has been placing orders for lumber needed in the con- 
struction of Camp Beauregard, about three miles from this 
city, and most of the local mills have taken on large contracts. 
Latest reports are that this is to be a permanent camp, re- 
quiring the standard cantonment allotment of about 16,500,- 
000 feet of yellow pine. Many mills are now shipping the 
bulk of their output for Government use and report no diffi- 
culty in getting cars. Mills not handling Government busi- 
ness report the car shortage about the worst they ever ex- 
perienced. Many of the railroads are furnishing most of the 
ears needed for shipment of company material, and a few of 
the large car building concerns are also furnishing cars in 
order to insure undelayed delivery of their orders. With the 
Government and the railroad orders predominating, the bulk 
of the cuts of the various mills in this section is being moved 
with little trouble. 

In the last week orders for the Mexican market totaled 
larger than for any other week in several months, and the 
prices obtained are very encouraging. Most of the orders 
called for small timbers and boards in both Nos. 1 and 2 
grades. Several lumbermen just returned from Mexico re- 
port that things in general are opening up and that demand 
will be far greater than anyone thinks, as railroad repairs 
and other rebuilding will be more extensive than had been 
supposed. 

Building schedules are still much in evidence and are being 
placed with little trouble. Barge schedules are also much 
in evidence and prices being obtained are very encouraging. 
Export timbers, such as 3x12- to 12x12-inch and larger, 1905 
merchantable, 24-, 30- and 45-foot lineal average, are called 
for frequently and prices are improving right along. In the 
last week over a million feet of this class of stock has been 
booked by mills in and around Alexandria, and other sections 
have also secured their share. 

An inquiry is reported from one of the large trunk lines 
for 6,000,000 feet of yellow pine, everything from 1-inch up 
to heavy timbers being desired, and several other roads are 
said to be ready to submit large schedules. Stringers are in 
splendid demand and prices gradually advancing. All lengths 
receive frequent call, demand for 28-foot leading; 14- and 16- 
foot are also moving in larger quantity than for some time. 


. Rough heart is sought more than other grades. Caps, which 


a few weeks ago moved so freely, show a much smaller volume 
than for several months; but prices hold steady on most 
sizes, with a very encouraging advance on others. Twelve 
x14-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, lead the movement, 
with only an occasional order being received for other sizes. 
Both grades of rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound 
are in demand. . ‘ 

Sills in all lengths are being shipped in larger amount 
than last week, and prices show a very good advance. 
Thirty-six- and 50-foot lengths lead in demand. All grades 
and workings are called for frequently. Ties continue to 
move in small volume, but prices hold up much better than 
could be expected. Rough heart, 6x8-inch, 8-foot, leads in 






the demand, all other lengths and sizes meeting only small 
inquiry. Switch ties are less active than when last reported, 
and prices show a slight decline. Smaller timbers, such ag 
4x4-, 6x6-, and 8x8-inch, all move in splendid volume, this 
being true of all grades and workings, No. 1 square edge and 
sound, however, having the greatest call. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is using a large quantity of this class of stock, 
which, added to the normal demand, makes the total move- 
ment very heavy. 

The shipment of large construction timbers is also heavy, 
and prices show a slight improvement daily. Most of this 
stock goes to eastern and western markets. Number 1 and 
rough heart lead, the other workings being called for infre- 
quently. Several large schedules received in the last week 
by mills in this section call for 10x10- up to 20x20-inches, 
going to western States. 

Paving block stock is in less demand than last week, but 
prices more than hold steady and are very satisfactory. Over 
a million feet of paving block stock has been booked during 
the last two weeks. Silo stock also shows a noticeable de- 
crease in volume, but prices hold steady. Several mills re- 
port receiving during the last week inquiries for many thou- 
sand feet of this stock, but up to now have not booked any 
additional business. Oil rig timbers continue to move in 
large numbers, and prices are about the same as last week. 
Most rig timbers are going to Kansas and Oklahoma, with 
some to Missouri and Louisiana. 

Number 1 dimension shows a marked increase in volume 
the last week, with price advance of about 50 cents to $1. 
Several of the larger mills report booking a number of orders 
calling for fifty cars each, with others of twenty to forty curs, 
all going to one concern. This is very encouraging, as here- 
tofore dimension has met with rather weak demand. Many 
mills report that their formerly badly broken stocks are in 
much better shape, while others that were oversold have 
caught up on their orders. Number 2 dimension also is in 
more active request than for several months, and prices are 
slightly higher. The Government is calling for large quan- 
tities of No. 2 dimension. Number 3 moves about the same as 
last week, and prices are practically unchanged. 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, are in splendid demand 
and prices are very satisfactory. Byrkit lath in all lengths 
is moving in about the same volume as last reported, with 
prices slightly increased. Number 1 boards continue to move 
in only fair degree. Prices on all widths, except 1x12-inch, 
are steady; prices for 1x12-inch are much better than last 
reported, and the movement is larger. Number 2 boards 
could hardly be in better demand than they have been for 
the last few weeks. Prices are either steady or slightly 
higher.. The demand centers on the 1x12-inch, with inquiry 
for other widths also very good. Number 3 boards likewise 
move freely but prices are weaker than last week ; 1x12-inch 
continues to lead in volume, with but few orders calling for 
1x8- and 1x10-inch. 

All grades of fencing find a fair demand, but prices for No. 
1 show a very noticeable decline, both on 4- and 6-inch, a con- 
dition thought to be only local, perhaps due to some mills 
having asurplus. Prices for No. 2 hold steady on most items, 
only a few showing an increase. There is a splendid demand 
for No. 3 at prices about same as last reported. 

There is excellent call for No. 1 shiplap, and .prices are 
about the same as last week; 1x8-inch continues to lead the 
movement, with demand for 1x10-inch very good. Prices for 
No. 2 shiplap show a decline of about 50 cents; demand cen- 
ters on 1x8-inch and 1x10-inch, with few calls for 1x12-inch. 
A slight decline is noted in prices of No. 3 shiplap. Both Nos. 
2 and 8 are in splendid request. 

Casing and base are both in fair demand, and prices very 
satisfactory. The movement of jamb is limited but prices 
hold steady. Molding shows a very good price advance, and 
is in splendid demand. All widths of B&better surfaced are 
moving more freely than last week, 114x4- to 12-inch leading, 
and prices hold steady. C surfaced and rough finish find only 
a fair outlet, 114x4- to 12-inch and 114x4- to 12-inch in both 
items being in best demand; prices hold about the same as 
last reported. 

All grades of drop siding are moving in small volume, 
B&better leading, and prices show a slight advance. There 
is very little demand for bevel siding and partition, prices 
remaining about the same as last quoted. In both items 
B&better leads in volume. Five-eighths inch ceiling in B&bet- 
ter is in excellent demand, other grades not showing up as 
well. As regards %- and %-inch but little improvement in 
volume or prices is to be noted. B&better leads in demani. 
“ The movement of 1x38-inch flooring continues very small, 
with practically no change in prices. The demand centers 
on Bkbetter edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain, 
the other grades being called for infrequently. Prices for 
1x4-inch flooring are very encouraging, and the volume is un 
diminished. B&better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 
flat grain lead in volume, with an occasional order for the 
other grades. 

The local trade continues very good, which helps the mills 
considerably as no cars are needed to handle the business. 
Everything points to an increased demand and prices will 
naturally keep pace with it. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 31.—The yellow pine situation is more gratifying 
than it was two weeks ago, for prices are firmer and the 
demand is gradually improving. For direct shipments, the 
buyers are willingly paying higher prices. There is little 
or no indication of a weakening of the market. 

With the demand increasing, a scarcity of some items of 
stock is appearing. Boards are perhaps the scarcest, and 
8-inch and 10-inch boards and shiplap will average about 
50 cents higher than ten days ago. 

Heavy rains during the last two weeks, about ten ‘inches 
having fallen in-as many days, have made logging very diffi- 
cult in some places and hindered operations, but the crops 
were greatly benefited, and business generally feels the good 
effects. 

The railroad situation commands great attention, due to 
removal of restrictions on routing. This is causing some 
of the larger mills to discontinue shipping transit cars. 
Altho easier as to routings, the car shortage is not materially 
less. The shippers and carriers realize that there is danger 
of a very serious shortage when the fall crops move, due 
to the unusually large demands for moving government sup- 
plies etc. Under the auspices of a subcommittee of the 
Council of National Defense, meetings are being held at 
different. points in this part of the country, urging the 
closest: possible. codperation between shippers and carriers. 
Loading to full capacity is especially urged, also prompt 
unloading and prompt handling by the carriers, with in- 
creased switching facilities where there are not enough facil- 
ities. At the meeting here, which a number of prominent 
lumbermen and other shippers attended, it was decided to 
have a local committee of business men selected to work 
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with the railroad men, especially the freight agents’ asso- 
ciation, so as to have the cars apportioned as much as possi- 
ble in this district and have prompt loading, unloading and 
other relief methods employed. A report was made at the 
local meeting that an average increase of 800 pounds per 
car load was had last month, which was equivalent to 35,000 
ears distributed thruout the country. It was also reported 
that on the Southern Pacific lines freight cars moved an 
average of forty-six miles a day. It was also brought out- 
that the lumbermen are doing all in their power to help 
conserve car capacity, loading heavy and taking other nec- 
essary steps to help the situation. Unless the closest codp- 
eration is given, between the various shippers and railroads, 
a very serious car shortage may be expected before long. 
Some of the lumber buyers are appreciating this prospec- 
tive congestion and are sending in large orders for fall sup- 


plies. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 30.—The closing down of the sawmills on account 
of the labor troubles in western Washington is not affect- 
ing the delivery of lumber to the American Lake-and Des 
Moines cantonments. About 11,000,000 feet is being de- 
livered on the Des Moines order, and it is going forward 
rapidly. The American Lake order is also being delivered 
as rapidly as needed. The cantonment lumber is all taken 
from stock and will be furnished as needed as long as suffi- 
cient men can be obtained to load it in cars, and there is 
little danger of this not being possible. Secretary Robert 
B. Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
returned last week after an absence of nearly four months 
in the East, most of the time in Washington, left again 
for California to visit the Palo Alto and San Diego can- 
tonments and secure as much as possible of the lumber 
needed for these works for the Douglas fir mills, It is ex- 
pected that a great deal of redwood will be used in both of 
these cantonments, but fir will also be used, especially for 
the larger and heavier material. 

Lumbermen are interested in the announcement that a 
delegation composed of representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the British, French and Italian Missions, the 
American aircraft manufacturers and others, will leave 
WaShington for the Pacific coast within the next week to 
confer with manufacturers of spruce lumber regarding the 
needs of the airplane makers. E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Ore., forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, who is a member of the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense and who has been in Wash- 
ington for several months, will accompany the delegation, 
as will also Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash., and F. A. Douty, president of the 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore., spruce man- 
ufacturers who have been in Washington recently conferring 
on this same subject. In the party will be Lieut. Col. L. W. 
B. Rees, of the British Royal Flying Corps; Maj. R. Per- 
fetti, of the Italian Mission; Capt. Henry Dourif, of the 
French mission; and William Chadeayne, representing air- 
craft manufacturers. It is expected that they will be able 
to explain in detail to the lumbermen the requirements for 
carrying out the program for building the thousands of 
airplanes that are to be constructed as quickly as possible 
by the Government. The airplane representative will also, 
while out here, learn about the difficulties the spruce lumber 
manufacturers have to contend with in getting out the 
class of material that is needed for the work. The result 
of the visit will be a closer and better codperation without 
doubt. 

Federal investigators for the Federal Trade Commission 
are visiting mills in western Washington for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cost of manufacturing the material going 
into the wooden ship building on the north Coast. Millmen 
are gladly offering these representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission every opportunity to secure the data 
they wish, with the hope that the Government will in this 
way come to a better understanding of the actual cost of 
lumber manufacturing. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, with mills at 
Selleck, Wash., has offered the board of public works of 
Seattle $2.51 a thousand for fir, spruce and cedar timber 
and $1.01 a thousand for hemlock, larch and pine, growing 
in three townships in the Cedar River watershed from which 
Seattle’s water supply is received. One cent a lineal foot 
is bid for piling and 2 cents a foot for cedar poles. The city 
owns about 400,000,000 feet of standing timber in these 
three townships, and it is this that the Pacific States Lum- 
ber Co. wishes to secure for its plant at Selleck. The lum- 
ber company has also recently purchased a lot of timber 
in the same locality from the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and is negotiating with the 
Government for timber on the forest reserve section of the 
watershed. It also offers to buy the city’s logging railroad 
from Cedar Falls Basin to Cedar Lake, or pay 11 cents a 
thousand for logs hauled over the line on a rental basis. 
By the terms of the offer the company agrees to remove 
40,000,000 feet of timber annually, and all operations shall 
be under the supervision of the health department of Seattle. 

Bruce Fair, of Fair & Moran, well known lumber and 
shipping concern of San Francisco, was in Seattle last week 
visiting mill connections and looking after shipments. He 
reports California building as showing a material falling 
off the last month or two, and now that Puget Sound and 
Harbor mills have been closed down by the labor situation, 
his concern is taking its steam schooners the Nehalem and 
the Daisy Freeman out of the coastwise lumber carrying 
traffic and sending them to the west coast of Mexico and 
Central American points. Fair & Moran have been operat- 
ing the steam schooners J. B. Stetson and Reliance in the 
Mexican and Central American trade for some time, taking 
down merchandise and passengers and returning with car- 
goes of hides and coffee. The Temple EH. Dorr is operating 
under charter, carrying lumber from Gulf of Mexico ports, 
and the schooner Forest Home is under charter in the Aus- 
tralian lumber trade. . 

Raymond Sayre, son of Frederick F. Sayre, president of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co., San Francisco, was 
in Seattle the first of last week, en route to Vancouver and 
Banff, and expects to return by the way of Spokane and 
Portland. He has been pursuing work in the college of 
forestry of the University of California at Berkeley. While 
on his trip to the North he will visit as many mills as possi- 
ble to familiarize himself with conditions in different lum- 
ber manufacturing sections on the Coast, preparatory to 
entering lumber work on his return. 

H. Allen Turner, sales manager of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., accompanied by Mrs. Turner, 
has just completed a two weeks’ vacation trip, consisting 
of a 900-mile tour of western Washington by automobile. 

hey visited Mount Rainier, leisurely travelled thru the 
farms and forests of the Big Bottom country in southwestern 
Washington, and journeyed over the Olympia Peninsula 
camping out much of the time at night, thus having a very 
enjoyable trip. 


Mrs. Edna A. Boysen who has had charge of the Seattle 
office of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
severed her connection last week with the concern and 
left for Rockaway Beach, near New York City, where her 
mother is spending the summer. The latter is in poor 
health and Mrs. Boysen expects to remain with her in- 
definitely, the family home, however, being in Chicago. Mrs, 
Boysen went with B. R. Lewis, vice president and manager 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., over six years ago before he 
had become interested in the Clear Lake Lumber Co. and 
since the acquiring of his lumber, railroad and logging in- 
terests by the company she has represented it in Seattle in 
a confidential and responsible way. 

George E. Merrill, president of Morrisson, Merrill & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was in Seattle a few hours last Tues- 
day. He had been visiting his parents in Spokane and 
attending the wedding of a sister there, and was on his 
way to British Columbia where he has timber interests 
on Vancouver Island, expecting to remain there a week or 
ten days. Mr. Merrill was for two terms president of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and besides 
being head of Morrisson, Merrill & Co., extensive lumber 
dealers of Salt Lake, he is interested in several other retail 
line yard concerns in southern Idaho and Utah and is con- 
nected with banking and other financial institutions. 

C. L. Frost, who has charge of marketing the output of 
the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., with offices in the White 
Building,. Seattle, reports that the big plant at Shull, near 
Vancouver, B. C., was closed down last week in advance 
of the labor disturbances that have closed a number of mills 
in that section, but it is expected to resume operation this 
week. i 

John P. Lenox, of the Lenox Lumber Co., Minneapolis, a 
wholesale lumber company, is in Seattle and other Puget 
Sound points, visiting the connections he represents in the 


-East, including the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., of 


Seattle. He expects to return east by the way of San 
Francisco, visiting relatives there. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 30.—Henceforth mills in the upper Willamette Valley 
will make coéperative purchases, thru the Valley Mills’ Pur- 
chasing Bureau with offices in the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing, this city, and C. H. Still as purchasing agent. The 
bureau opened offices last week and is ready for business. It 
is operated by a committee appointed by the member mills, 
and one of them is named to supervise the affairs for-a cer- 
tain period of time. At present R. L. Donald, of the Falls 
City Lumber & Logging Co., with offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, is at the head of the bureau. It is believed 
that great savings in many ways will result from this latest 
departure among the Willamette Valley mills. The bureau 
is not in any way connected with the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, tho it is understood practi- 
cally all of the mills affiliated with it are connected with 
the bureau. 

F. A. Sullivan, of Sullivan & Forbes, wholesale lumber 
dealers and sawmill operators with offices in the Northwest- 
ern Bank Building, has returned from a trip to the company’s 
mills on the Carlton-Coast Railroad, near Carlton in the 
Willamette Valley, and says that the two mills are cutting 
to capacity while the company has just contracted for a 
third mill at the same point. Like the others, the mill will 
have a capacity of about 30,000 feet. Mr. Sullivan believes 
that the small mill proposition is an advantage, at least in 
the district where his company is operating because it elim- 
inates the hauling of the logs. As it is they are skidded to 
the mill. This company has a large body of timber contain- 
ing oak as well as fir, and oak forms a considerable part of 
the present output. 

R. L. Donald, general manager of the Valley & Siletz Rail- 
road Co., says that the 40-mile stretch of track that will open 
for the first time the Siletz basin, which contains immense 
bodies of timber of high quality, will be ready for operation 
in a couple of months, and the Siletz Lumber & Logging Co., 
of which he is also general manager, will be ready to begin 
operations as soon as the road is completed. The logging 
company is getting its equipment in place now. As general 
manager of the Falls City Lumber & Logging Co., Mr. Donald 
says he finds the demand for lumber good, the only cause for 
complaint at present is the labor situation, altho it is not as 
acute in the valley as in many other sections. 

The Willamette Valley lumber manufacturers have promised 
the Government to furnish 100,000 feet of ship building mate- 
rial daily if desired and will increase this quantity to 200,000 
feet in case of emergency. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. of this city last week took 
500,000 feet of an order for 3,000,000 feet of spruce box 
material and it is understood may take an additional 500,000. 
This lumber is for shipment east. Mr. Tully, the genial 
sales manager of the company says that inquiries for spe- 
cials are increasing and he believes that now is a good time 
for yards to get in their orders, as without doubt there will 
be more or less trouble later in the year to make deliveries 
because of the demand that will come for cars when crops and 
troops begin to move, and that time is near at hand. 

Charles T. Early, general manager of the Oregon Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, went last 
week to Baker, Ore., where the company has large interests. 
R. B. Early, sales manager, recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip east. David C. Eccles, head of the Eccles in- 
terests, of which the Oregon Lumber Co. is part, left Port- 
land last week for his Salt Lake headquarters after having 
closed the deal for the DuBois timber in the Nehalem country. 

Owing to the scarcity of labor and increased wages the red 
cedar prices have advanced nearly 20 percent and clears are 
now quoted at the mills at $3.25 with stars at $2.50. This 
is higher than shingles have been for a long time. 

The loggers in the Columbia River district are kept busy 
these days searching for labor, and what they find comes 
high. Still they have had little trouble compared with the 
situation in western Washington, judging from the reports 
from those districts. A few camps have closed temporarily 
in this district, but the last few days has shown a slight im- 
provement in the general situation. 

Cooler weather with light showers has served to minimize 
the danger of further spread of forest fires that have started 
in various sections of the State and it is believed that the 
greatest danger is now over. 

According to private advices received here the British Gov- 
ernment has lifted the embargo placed on spruce from this 
part of the country some time ago. At present writing this 
does not matter much to the manufacturers, since the United 
States Government and airplane manufacturers are in the 
market, taking about everything that is cut in that line. F. 
A. Douty, prominent Portland spruce lumber manufacturer, 
is in Washington now in behalf of the spruce men conferring 
with the Government, and telegraphic reports state that the 
lumbermen have made the Government a price of $105 a 
thousand feet for airplane stock. Howard E. Jayne, of Ray- 
mond, Wash., also represented the spruce manufacturers at 
these conferences, It is stated that a committee, including 
E, T. Allen, connected with the lumber buying department of 
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Artistic 
Siding Effects 


are being obtained by builders 
nowadays who use our magnif- 
cent 


9A Inch Red Cedar Shinsles 


This is but another example of how wide-awake dealers are 
buliding up a profitable business on special uses for wood. We 
make 


8-16x24” Royals 


Beaver 5$-ies24” Imperials 


and ship all grades of Premium Shingles in one car at slight 
additional expense. Send us your order today. 
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L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 





We invite your inquiries 
and orders on 


aaa FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. => WE RETT, WASH, 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, 
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Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 
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merican Trading 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 


BOOKS is: COOKS 


In Lumber Camps. 


A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder 


Useful to the cook for suggesting dishes that can be 
awe * ees at hand. Pocket size. Leather bound. 
Price $1.00. 


The Lunch Room 
A guide to making and marketing lunch room foods and 
beverages, especially of the economical and appetising 
order. Cloth bound. $2.00. 

Vachon’s Economical Soups and Entrees 


An aid to using up left-overs and preventing waste. Vest 
pocket size. Leather bound. $1.00. 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Book 


Tells how to cook vegetables of all kinds. Leather 
bound. $1.00, 


Meister’s Vest Pocket Pastry Book 
500 receipts. Cloth bound. $1.00. 

Pastry for the Restaurant 
Vest pocket size. Leather bound. $1.00. 

Richards’ Pastry Book 
An all around book. Price $2.00. 

The Hotel Butcher and Carver 
Tells how to manage meats, poultry and fish to best ad- 
vantage, together with expert advice on cutting up and 
carving; also suggestions for savory dishes. 300 illus- 
trations. Cloth bound. $2.00, 

Eggs in a Thousand Ways 
Vest pocket size. $1.00. 


Whitehead’s Hotel Meat Cooking 


A book that tells so plainly how to do, that anyone can 
work from it. Price $2.00. 


Cooking for Profit 


A book written by an expert camp cook, who counts the 
cost and makes the savory dish of inexpensive materials. 
He tells in entertaining way how he overcame difficulties 
in feeding people i: country places where supplies were 
uncertain. Price $3.0 


Whitehead’s American Pastry Cook and Baker 
Instructions very plain and workable, Price $2.00. 


Amecicanffimber 


431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















the Government, will visit the Pacific Northwest soon to go 
further into the matter of placing business. 

The steamer Ernest H. Meyer, named after Mr. Meyer, 
Portland manager for the McCormick interests, arrived in 
the Columbia River this week on its maiden voyage from San 
Francisco, where the machinery was installed. The craft 
showed great speed for a lumber carrier, reeling off 12 knots. 
A cargo of lumber will be supplied at St. Helens for California 
delivery. The hull was built by Wilson Bros. at Astoria for 
Charles R. McCormick & Co. and was then sold to the 
Broughton & Wiggins Navigation Co. of this city. 

According to a report of George H. Cecil, district forester 
here, the net receipts of the national forests of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska, of the sixth district, totaled $636,076.18 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. The gross receipts 
were $644,937.57. The net receipts were $150,000 greater 
than during the preceding year. 

John A. MacPherson, of San Francisco, is now in Portland 
looking after the local office of George L. & J. A. MacPherson, 
timber bonding house and timber dealers. He expects to re- 
main north several months while his brother George L. Mac- 
Pherson is looking after timber and logging matters on Grays 
Harbor, he being receiver for the Slade interests there. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 30.—Cooler weather with occasional sprinkling of 
rain spared the forests of the Northwest from the ravages 
of fire last week, all of the big blazes smouldering under 
control after destroying thousands of acres of timber. Men 
in the Government service who were called in from irriga- 
tion projects and surveys to fight fires are being released 
to resume their former duties and workers sent out from 
employment agencies to save the forests are being dis- 
missed. The danger, however, is not over, as a sudden 
change in the weather would revive the whole dangerous 
situation. 

The fires in Fourth’ of July canyon, on the Yaak river, 
at Emerald Creek and thru the northern part of Washington 
were started on such a large scale that the “undercurrent” 
of coals will live until heavy rains come, believe Government 
officials. 

A new blaze started yesterday in the timbered section 
of Columbia County, Oregon, sweeping away several tres- 
tles on a logging road and driving berry pickers from the 
fields in a number of valleys down which it crept. 


KALISPELL, MONT. | 


July 30.—¥Forest fires in District No. 1 of the United States 
forestry department, which is in the Missoula territory, are 
the worst since 1910. All the bad fires seem to be in Gov- 
ernment timber. District Forester F. A. Silcox has taken 
personal charge of the fire fighters, numbering nearly 1,000 
men. In the private timber holdings the fires, which are less 
serious, are being fought by the Northern Montana Forestry 
Association. 

Two large sales of timber standing on Indian lands have 
been made recently, one of 50,000,000 feet, to the Polleys 
Lumber Co., of Missoula, and the other, of 25,000,000 feet, 
to Edward Donlan, of Eddy, Mont. 

The movement of lumber is much smaller than usual at 
this time of the year, the unfavorable crop situation having 
restricted purchases by farmers. 

Having resigned from the Forest Service, Fred R. Mason 
will enter the employ of the Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula; 
spending most of his time in the logging department. 

A temporary plant has been built at Warland by the Baird- 
Harper Lumber Co., to replace the mill burned two months 
ago. J. R. Wotring, sales manager, says that the company 
is now cutting about 40,000 feet a day. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 30.—San Francisco bank clearings last week 
amounted to $85,892,000, a gain of $27,732,000 over last 
year. July has been marked by many changes in the lum- 
ber situation, but a fair volume of business has been placed 
thru San Francisco wholesale firms. Despite the putting 
into effect of higher prices on nearly every kind of lumber 
handled, and with higher coastwise freight rates in effect 
on new business, many inquiries have been received and 
numerous orders have been taken. Notwithstanding the 
fact that most of the large Coast mills are oversold on 
many items and grades and that labor is scarce, the month 
will make quite a showing, especially on large orders for 
heavy construction material. 

However, the strikes which have tied up fully thirty- 
three of the large cargo mills in Washington during the 
last two weeks have produced a feeling of great uncertainty 
and will further curtail the placing of orders for future 
delivery, unless the efforts of the mills to resume operations, 
on Grays Harbor and elsewhere, are successful. Many mills 
on Puget Sound have been forced by strikes to shut down, 


or have been closed by the owners owing to the unsatis- - 


factory labor conditions. This curtailing of output is 
already being felt here and several steam schooners have 
been tied up. Unless the situation improves soon, it will 
be necessary to take many of the vessels off the coasting 
routes, making it still more difficult for our wholesalers 
to do business. It is expected that, if the strike continues, 
cargo lumber prices will advance in this market on account 
of a shortage of stock. 

In the face of all these difficulties the lumber manufac- 
turers with mills in the Northwest and yards in this city 
are codperating to supply the most urgent needs of the 
California trade, and especially to take care of the require- 
ments of the Government at the ship yards and for the 
construction of the great army cantonments at Linda Vista 
and Palo Alto. 

The redwood market is extremely firm and there is no 
difficulty in getting the prices asked. The shortage of labor 
is making itself felt and some of the large redwood plants 
are now operating at only half capacity. 

There is a great amount of activity at the white and 
sugar pine mills in this State, with big demand for uppers, 
while there is a greater demand for pine shooks than in 
many years. The car situation is fair, but labor is hard 
to secure at many of the mills. 

The offshore freight market continues: very firm with 
but few new lumber charters reported here. There is con- 
tinued scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of 
lumber and offshore lumber freight rates are’ excessively 
high. Coasting lumber freights are easier, with the closing 
of mills in the Northwest, due to strikes, releasing some 
of the steam schooners temporarily. There is said to be 
danger that a number of vessels will have to be tied up, 
if the strikes are prolonged. Coastwise freight quotations 
are $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $8 to southern California ports, on new business. 

Mayor James Rolph, jr., of San Francisco, expects to go 
to Washington, D. C., for a stay of several weeks soon after 
Aug. 1 to secure contracts for the construction of wooden 
ships at his new ship yards in Eureka. The supervisors 
have granted him a 60-day leave of absence, 


The Olson fleet of lumber vessels is very busy and will 
be added to. Oliver J. Olson, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., this 
city, who has just returned from Coos Bay, announces that 
a contract will be awarded to Kruse & Banks, of North Bend, 
for the immediate construction of a steam schooner larger 
than any of the firm’s vessels now in use. It will have a 
carrying capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, and will be 
adapted for the Panama Canal trade. A shelter deck will 
be provided so that return cargoes of merchandise can be 
properly taken care of. The dimensions of the new steamer 
will be: Length, 275 feet; beam, 46 feet, and depth of 
hoid, 17 feet. The steamer Florence Olson is now carrying 
lumber cargoes of 1,250,000 feet from the Puget Sounc 
Lumber Co.’s mill in Tacoma to San Pedro for Oliver J. 
Olson & Co. Kruse & Banks, who have just completed tle 
hull of the new steam schooner Virginia Olson, with a car- 
rying capacity of 1,500,000 feet, are preparing the new craft 
to be towed from North Bend to San Francisco Bay. The 
engines will be installed at Alameda. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. report that the Bolinder en- 
gines for the new motor ship City of St. Helens, now on 
their way to this city from New York, will be shipped to 
the ship yard at St. Helens, Ore., to be installed with all 
possible haste. It is estimated that it will take about forty 
days to get the City of St. Helens ready to take its first 
cargo of 2,000,000 feet of lumber to Australia for Balfour 
Guthrie & Co. The McCormick motor ships City of Portland 
and 8S. I. Allard are now in Australian ports, after having 
made quick runs from the Pacific coast with lumber. They 
will bring back coal. The new steamer HZ. H. Meyer, which 
left San Francisco last Saturday on its first trip in the 
McCormick Line, reached Astoria, Ore., in 674% hours against 
a strong wind. 

Forest fires have swept over thousands of acres of land 
in Sonoma, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties during 
the last ten days, but most of the area covered by the flames 
contained principally brush rather than merchantable tim- 
ber. However, considerable damage was done to valuable 
timber in a few districts and other tracts were saved only 
by desperate fighting by forces of men working under the 
supervision of forest rangers and officials of lumber com- 
panies. According to advices from Redding of July 23 
thirty-five men under the direction of forest rangers finally 
succeeded in their attempts to stay the advance of a forest 
fire which had been burning along Castle Creek, west of 
Castella, since Thursday. The flames damaged the logging 
railroad of the Burns Lumber Co. and consumed consider- 
able fallen timber and four railroad trestles. 

Advices from McCloud say that the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co. is operating at full blast all departments of its 
big white and sugar pine lumber plant, in view of the heavy 
demand for all grades. The sawmills and factories are 
working full crews day and night. It is estimated that 
53,000,000 feet of lumber has already been cut, an increase 
of 5 percent over the same period of last year, and a total 
cut of 100,000,000 feet is expected for the season. The 
very active demand for lumber in the East, and for box 
shook on the Coast, makes possible the utilization of a much 
greater part of the low-grade logs than in the past, and 
will reduce the amount of material wasted. 

In an interview on the effects of the present strikes in 
the fir and spruce lumber districts of the Pacific coast, 
A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., with offices in this city, is quoted as 
follows: “Spruce for airplanes and lumber for ship build- 
ing will be cut off entirely, unless the Government takes 
action soon to end the troubles in the North. It has been 
my finding that the trouble is caused principally by un- 
skilled workers who floated into jobs when the big call for 
more lumber went out. Expert workers appear to be con- 
tented. The laborers were getting $1.75 a day a few months 
ago, and now they are receiving $3.50. They work ten 
hours and are demanding an 8-hour day. This is prac- 
tically impossible in the lumber business during the sum- 
mer months. At least seventy-five ships will be laid up 
within a month if the mills now closed remain shut much 
longer.” 

Some of the lumber schooners are already tied up for 
want of cargo. Nearly half of the large cargo mills in 
Washington are today shut down. These mills turn out 
more than half of the lumber produced on the Coast. 

The orders booked by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., during the last week, amounted to a little over 
4,000,000 feet. The scarcity of vessels for making foreign 
shipments is still acute. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
this city, is visiting his lumber mills in Oregon and looking 
over the lumber situation, generally, in the Northwest. 

S. E. Slade, president of ‘the Slade Lumber Co., this city, 
has returned from a trip to Lake Tahoe, accompanied by 
Mrs. Slade. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., has returned from a trip to Portland and St. Helens, 
where his large plants are located. The sawmills are run- 
ning as usual and the creosoting plant has started up again. 
Two vessels are under construction at the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co.’s yards. Timbers are being cut at the mills 
for the two steamers, which are to be constructed for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in record time. 

Among the lumbermen in San Francisco as visitors dur- 
ing the week are the following: L. F. Dempsey, president 
of the Dempsey Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash.; G. B. Guil- 
loette, of Fresno, and O. Layne, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co.’s Los Angeles branch. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co. was recently organized by 
interests similar to those owning the Verdi Lumber Co. 
at Verdi, Nev. It will operate a mill at Loyalton, Cal., 
which will start within the next three weeks, and will cut 
about 20,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The lumber is 
practically all white pine and the company has about ten 
years’ cut in its present location. The organization is en- 
tirely separate from the Verdi Lumber Co., but the sales 
will be handled thru the office of the Verdi Lumber Co., at 
Verdi, of which C. D. Terwilliger is manager. 


MADISON, WIS. 


July 30.—Building operations that are under way or are 
in prospect for State property are covered in the report of 
State Chief Engineer John G. D. Mack just issued. Outside 
of finishing buildings that were started some time ago the 
only big proposition for the coming year at the State univer- 
sity is the infirmary, which the legislature decided was neces- 
sary, even in war times when there was so great a call for 
money. A site has been selected, the architect instructed to 
draw plans and work will be started probably before snow 
flies. The building is to cost $50,000. 

The only new work at the normal schools is on the physical 
education building at LaCrosse, where work is being pushed to 
get it under roof during the coming month, Most of the 
material is on the ground. Work on the Oshkosh normal 
library, which is the second unit of the rebuilding since the 
fire, is also progressing toward enclosure. Material here is 
also on hand. 


At the Green Bay reformatory, where a new cell wing is to 
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be constructed, work has been completed on the excavation 
for the cell block. 

At Taycheedah, where is located the new Wisconsin indus- 
trial home for women, work is being pushed by the Appleton 
Construction Co. and the Immel Construction Co., that have 
the contracts for the building. Both the administration build- 
ing and cottage No. 1 are up to the second story. The two 
contracts call for expenditures of $53,832 and $62,919 re 
spectively. 

At the State fair grounds a new poultry building to cost 
$19,895 and new comfort stations at the swine barn and 
grandstand to cost $3,433 are well under way and will be 
finished by Sept. 1. 

As a result of the campaign begun early in the season by 
the University of Wisconsin College of Agriculture to secure 
the construction of new silos as a conservation measure, there 
have been more than a thousand constructed or started this 
season. While no material was suggested by the college au- 
thorities, their reports are that the demand for wood con- 
struction has been so great that all the available supply of 
several manufacturers has been exhausted. 

Four Madison men who enlisted in the forest reserve regi- 
ment have gone to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., where the west- 
ern battalion is assembling. Eight new recruits were re- 
ported today by State Forester Frank B. Moody, who thinks 
Wisconsin may contribute a hundred men before the required 
quota is reached. The forest regiment is to be made up of 
two battalions of 600 men each, each battalion divided into 
three companies; and each company will consist of three 
platoons of fifty men, constituting a complete portable mill 
unit. Each platoon will have its portable mill, mill crew, 
logging crew, log teams, wagons, tools, blacksmith shop, cooks 
and cook shack. Each battalion will be provided with twelve 
motor trucks to haul the output of the mills to the nearest 
supply center. The function of this unique regiment will be 
to cut the timber in French forests into timber for trench con- 
struction, railroad ties and rough bridge material. 

Cc. W. Gould, of the Portland (Ore.) office of the United 
States Forest Service, has been transferred to the Forest 
Products Laboratory in this city for an indefinite period for 
the purpose of assisting in investigations in the artificial 
drying of lumber. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


July 30.—Few of Cleveland’s young lumbermen will be 
called in the first draft, nor will the yards lose many men, 
according to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers. Most of the yard men are men of middle 
age not affected by the draft. With the mill workers, how- 
ever, it will be different, for a large percentage of them come 
within the draft ages. The same will be true of all wood 
manufacturing establishments. 

A general feeling of conservation by the small investor is 
said to be responsible for the relatively small amount of 
building being done in the single and two-family residence 
field. Construction of apartments and large factories, how- 
ever, continues strong after a slight relapse in the spring. 
Farm construction demanding lumber is quiescent for the 
time being on account of the farmer being occupied with his 
crops. However, when the crops are once in and paid for a 
great boom is looked for in this direction as much money 
will be available on account of the high prices that will be 
paid for produce, 

More recently there has been a freer arrival of cars in 
Cleveland yards in spite of the fear of a nation-wide car 
famine. Conditions are not perfect yet by any means and 
the complaint is still freely heard in the market that spec- 
ulators have captured the cars of the country and are using 
them under the transit privilege for speculative purposes. 

The July outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held 
Saturday, July 28, at Dover Inn, west of Cleveland. The 
party made the trip in automobiles. The usual ball game 
began at 2:30 o’clock and dinner was served at 6 o’clock. 

War orders recently closed in this vicinity which will 
require considerable lumber, principally oak and ash, are as 
follows: The Theodor Kuntdz Co., Cleveland, 550 truck 
bodies, classification *‘A”; G. W. Stratton Co., Defiance, 500 
truck bodies, classification “A,’”’ and 500 truck bodies, classi- 
fication “B.’”’ The White Co. has just received another large 
truck order from the French government. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 28.—All records in the forty-four years existence of 
the local weather bureau have been broken by a July rain- 
fall of eleven inches to date. It rained on twenty-four out 
of twenty-eight days. As a result flooded woods and difli- 
cult logging have been the rule thruout the North Carolina 
belt. Many mills have been unable to get enough logs to 
keep them running even on the reduced basis made necessary 
by the shortage of labor. This means a considerable reduc- 
tion in the output, which will be even less than that of June, 
tho that was also smaller than normal. Demand during 
July, for both rough and dressed lumber, has not been very 
satisfactory to millmen, but having plenty of old orders 
booked the effect has been less serious than if the mills were 
sold ahead. Practically the entire month has been devoted 
to getting cars thru to embargoed points. While the mills 
were not overrun with orders their other difficulties have 
been sufficient to keep their minds off this feature. Getting 
out Government orders has kept many mills busy and relieved 
them of a lot of low grade stock which under existing con- 
ditions would have been troublesome to handle. The market 
as a whole has not weakened. Some small manufacturers 
may have been tempted to move out their stock at slightly 
reduced figures but the standard large mills hold very firm. 
There are more rumors current of sales at low prices than at 
any previous time during the month, and a decided tendency 
on the part of buyers to bear the market. There is not a 
large stock of pine on hand, and very little surplus not cov- 
ered by orders. What surplus exists is mostly in the better 
grades. Prospects for an increased production of kiln dried 
Stock are poor owing to labor conditions and to the weather, 
while no large supply of air dried stock can be had for some 
time. An apathetic market is looked for at this season but 
thus far operators do not appear to be worried. 

Last week’s sales were perhaps the lightest of any week in 
the last twelve months. There was a little more active buy- 
ing of the better grades of rough edge. Some mills firmly 
adhere to their lists, while others appear more anxious to 
move stock. Four/4 No. 1 edge sold at $40.25; No. 2 at 
$37; No. 3 at $30. Several cargoes of 4/4 edge box sold 
during the week at prices which would indicate that the 
market is still strong, ranging from $27.50 to $29 for current 
and future delivery. There is a little more nibbling by buyers 
of stock box. More shopping around, however, is being done, 
and prices enter largely into the placing of orders. Recent 
Sales have been made of 6-inch box rough at $29.50; 8-inch, 
$30 ; 10-inch, $30.50 to $32; 12-inch, $32 and up. Box bark 
Strips sold at $20.50. In dressed lumber, thin ceiling shows 
slightly increased sales but the other items have moved 
Slowly. Prices hold firm, with slight advances in isolated 
cases, Three/8-inch No, 1 ceiling sold at $23.50 to $24; No. 


2, $22; No. 3, $20.50; No. 4, $16.50; 7/16-inch No. 1, $24.50 
to $25—more frequently at the latter figure; No. 2, $23.50; 
No. 3, $21; No. 4, $18.50. 

The demand for roofers has been very light the last two or 
three weeks but the mills are not worried as this stock is 
manufactured only on order. Thus far, on the little busi- 
ness transacted, it is not possible to find any reduction in 
prices. Improved demand for rough box would have an im- 
mediate strengthening effect on the price of roofers, but as 
rough stock box has been nearly stationary the last two 
weeks no change in the price of roofers could be expected 
unless forced by a stiff demand. In view of the many diffi- 
culties and the pronounced opposition to prevailing prices 
the pine market is holding up exceptionally well. 


NEW YORK 


July 31.—The lumber market is expressing a mid-summer 
dullness in its extreme. Orders have fallen off perceptibly 
the last few weeks from ordinary sources, altho Government 
business is still the paramount feature and furnishes much 
activity to a number of wholesalers who are catering to this 
class of work. House building, however, is quiet and it is 
very evident that it will be several weeks before any stability 
is seen that could be construed as the beginning of a promi- 
nent improvement. 

The slowing down process in itself does not give much con- 
cern because ordinarily in the best of years July is quiet, but 
while the wholesalers’ branch of the trade is getting some 
good business from the Government, retailers do not figure 
in this to the same extent and are beginning to show some 
concern over prospects in their line. Prices have been well 
maintained but concessions of $2 to $3 under highest quota- 
tions are more frequent and while the mill supply is scarce 
the falling off in the buying power is having its effect on 
quotations for early shipment. Few wholesalers are willing 
to contract for any period ahead, but there is a perceptible 
falling off in some lines, especially North Carolina and yellow 
pine, and retailers who held off during June are being re- 
warded by better quotations. 

Inquiries continue to develop rapidly from ship building 
sources and there have been some very attractive propositions 
submitted for airplane spruce proposals. Naturally this stock 
is decidedly scarce and, some of it coming from points as far 
away as Sitka, Alaska, it requires a specialist in the line to 
handle the business with any degree of intelligence. The price 
set by the Government of $105 a thousand is considered a fair 
mill price, especially in view of the revised grading specifica- 
tions which are considered less restricted than those hereto- 
fore used by the Government. With the supply of perfectly 
clear spruce dwindling, it is evident that the Government 
must revise its methods of buying and, while adhering to the 
necessary policy of insisting upon rigidity and strength, at 
the same time it must recognize the fact that some slight 
blemishes are not really defects. 

In the white pine market much speculation develops as to 
the placing of an order for 1,500,000 feet of 12-inch boards. 
One wholesale concern in this market was the lowest bidder 
for the entire lot at $43. The next lowest bid was just 
slightly above, but the $43 bid comes from a concern that 
has the stock already on sticks and is in position to ship as 
fast as the Government can supply cars and inspectors to 
take up the stock in line with its own specifications. Some of 
the large local yards were visited by ship building representa- 
tives last week who took up some heavy and long sizes of 
yellow pine for shipment to Portsmouth and Newport News, 
Va. It is a novelty for this market to be sending yellow pine 
ship building schedules back home, but the necessity of load- 
ing up supplies here indicates scarcity of this class of stock. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 31.—The supply of shingles coming in by lake is im- 
proving somewhat, but it is doubtful how long this will last. 
While the package-freight lines are willing to take them as 
deckloads whenever they have flour cargoes, the flour offer- 
ings now are so light that they are going up after iron ore 
instead. Shippers say that the shingle mills are fighting 
strikes so generally that the movement of shingles will be 
decidedly uncertain for some time. They can not predict 
higher prices, because the demand is light here, but they ex- 
pect trouble in filling orders. The receipts of shingles by 
lake last week were 6,400,000. 

A new ruling received at the Custom House last week has 
suspended the giving out of figures showing the imports and 
exports at this port. This will of course include the receipts 
of lumber coming from Canada. This is supposed to be a war 
measure, intended to prevent information from reaching Ger- 
many. The Government advises that ‘the entire matter of 
furnishing information of this character has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the secretary of commerce, who 
will compile and publish all statistical information in regard 
to exports and imports.” 

No lumber cargoes arrived at the local yards during the 
last week, tho a number of cargoes will be unloaded during 
this week. The movement continues small, because of lack 
of vessels. 

Tomorrow will be a civic half-holiday, to be known as 
“Kreinheder Day,’ and a boost is expected to be given to 
baseball in this city. The Buffalo team will play two games 
with Rochester. In addition there will be a military pageant, 
with a drill by a company of soldiers of the Seventy-fourth 
Infantry, a gunfire exhibition by a Third Artillery com- 
pany, a musical program and band concert. Councilman 
A. W. Kreinheder will be the guest of honor. Among those 
prominent in arranging for this event are O. E. Yeager, 
City Treasurer I. N. Stewart, J. B. Wall, John McLeod, and 
C. Walter Betts. ° 

Building permits in this city numbered seventy last week, 
with twenty-one dwellings. The total cost of permits was 
$375,500. The largest item on the list was‘a car repair shop 
to be built by the Pullman Co. at a cost of $175,000. 

Included in the building plans last week was a new factory 
building for the Curtis Aeroplane Co., to be built at 1992 Elm- 
wood Avenue, at a cost of $400,000. The company has ac- 
quired about ninety acres, with a half-mile frontage on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie and New York Cen- 
tral railroads. Work on an office building has already been 
started. It will be 60x150 feet in size. With a prospect of 
this plant employing 15,000 men, many of whom will be 
newcomers to the city, it is expected that a large amount of 
house construction will be done in the northern part of the 
city. 

The preparations to build ocean vessels of wood by the 
newly reorganized Empire Engineering Co. are making good 
progress on the beach south of the Pennsylvania elevator. 
Outlines of two long piers, one at each extremity of the 
property, now show, the plan being to complete them with a 
slip between for launching. A dredge is at work in the slip 
and the dredgings will be dumped on the piers for raising 
them well above high-water mark. At this rate work ought 
to begin early this fall, so that some vessels can be finished 
before the closing of lake navigation. Most of this property 
is under water and the dredging and pier building can be 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, »r 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 


the meat of the subject in an unde le and in- 


teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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made a single process. H. S. Kerbaugh, under whose name 
the operations were begun, has now sold out his interests 
and retired from the company. The heads of the company 
have never had any doubt that they could obtain men and 
material for this enterprise as soon as these were needed. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 31.—The last week has been one of the busiest of the 
season in the receipt of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel, 
a total of twenty-one boats arriving with a trifle over 16,- 
000,000 feet, consisting largely of white pine. The stock was 
received as follows: Steamer 7'empest, 349,067 feet, Brady 
Bros. ; steamer Buell, 919,000 feet, Wilson Box & Lumber Co. ; 
steamer Winnipeg, 1,016,000 feet, Haines Lumber Co.; 
steamer United Lumberman, 411,000 feet, Brady Bros. ; barge 
Jennette, 428,000 feet, Brady Bros; steamer Pentland, 846,- 
000 feet, R. T. Jones Lumber Co.; steamer Pawnee, 570,000 
feet, White, Gratwick & Mitchell; barge Orton, 509,000 feet, 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell; barge Edwards, 570,000 feet, 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell; steamer Bradley, 800,000 feet, 
Smith, Fassett & Co.; barge Miztec, 998,000 feet, A. Weston 
& Son; steamer Argo, 841,000 feet, R. T. Jones Lumber Co. ; 
steamer Myron, 450,000 feet, Northern Lumber Co.; barge 
Reddington, 900,000 feet, R. J. Jones Lumber Co; ; 
steamer Arthur, 1,200,000 feet, Eastern Lumber Co.; steamer 
Christie, 569,000 feet, Smith, Fassett &Co.; steamer Ralph, 
1,100,000 feet, Eastman Lumber Co.; barge Peshtigo, 250,- 
000 feet, Haines Lumber Co., and 800,000 feet, Smith, Fas- 
sett & Co.: steamer Niko, 775,000 feet, Wilson Box & Lum- 
ber Co.: steamer Linden, 900,000 feet, Smith, Fassett & Co. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., and Le- 
Grand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, will go to Bathurst, 
New Brunswick, next month where they will meet other men 
interested in the development of the properties from which 
large quantities of lumber are being manufactured. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 31.—The dealers interviewed have had such vastly 
different experiences during the last week that it is hard to 
strike an average for a market report. The consensus among 
the wholesalers is that there is somewhat more lumber coming 
into this market than there has been for some weeks, and 
that a fair proportion of it is transit shipments, and some 
of it unsold when it arrives. There is no doubt that the 
transit business has been somewhat revived by using the 
Reading Railway, but investigation fails to find much that 
was not taken before arrival, and at good prices. A few 
sales are authentic where prices have been cut rather than 
take any trouble to find a customer, but these have not had 
any effect on the market as a whole, and prices are still high. 
The fluctuation seems to be entirely confined to North Caro- 
lina pine and to building sizes, which are very much in de- 
mand at certain points and drugs on the market in others. 
One of the points where sizes are not needed is right here, 
while in some of the nearby towns there is a building boom 
such as was never even expected. This condition in the 
boom towns along the Delaware River is apt to continue or 
get worse, for almost every day new and large corporations 
are being formed and finding locations in or near those same 
towns. The realty market here during the last week has 
been unusually active, and some of the dealers and builders 
believe that this city will soon be compelled to take a large 
part in housing the workmen of the nearer towns. This will 
mean the revival of building activity here, but it will prob- 
ably be confined to the sections where transportation to the 
big works is most convenient. The big industrial establish- 
ments are all using their quota of lumber; the railroads are 
heavy buyers; the boxmakers are very busv: general business 
is taking its share: furniture makers are busy, and the ship- 
building industry is still growing, altho it is already a hard 
problem to care for its needs. Manufacturers in general find 
business good, altho buying is conservative in some lines on 
account of high prices. Financial conditions are favorable 
and collections are reported good. 

The retail lumber yards find all the business they caa get 
lumber for and do not have much trouble to get high prices 
for anything they have in stock. Many of them are busy 
on manufacturing construction, but those who cater to dwell- 
ing work largely are still pretty hard hit. 

Demand has been steady, supply low and prices remain high 
thruout the hardwood line. All kinds of hardwood floorings, 
plain and quartered red and white oak, maple, ash, bass- 
wood, birch, beech and cherry have been in demand that 
has taken all the supply quickly at top prices. Chestnut 
in the better grades has not been as active as in the lower, 
and the demand for chestnut poles, ties, posts ete. has con- 
tinued strong in spite of the fact that there has been a heavy 
local supply. Gum and poplar are offered more freely, but 
prices remain steady. White pine is still in demand far be- 
yond the supply, the heaviest demand being for the lower 
grades. There has been no hint of recession in the high 
prices of white pine. Spruce is still far behind the demand, 
and prices are high. Hemlock is not so exceedingly scarce 
as it was, but the supply is still below par and prices are 
high. Cypress demand continues to keep ahead of supply, 
with prices firm on a high level. Cypréss shingles are far 
oversold and are bringing high prices. Cedar shingles are 
also active and high priced. Longleaf yellow pine is very 
strong in demand and price in bill timbers. The smaller 
items are not so strong in demand, but are still scarce enough 
to keep prices up. North Carolina pine is very much in de- 
mand at certain points, and at others there are few cars 
sold off price occasionally. This is because the transit ship- 
pers will ship to any unembargoed point, and if the lumber is 
not sold before arrival will dispose of it at almost any price to 
avoid the high demurrage. On the average their profits are 
good, and they are most of them playing safe in the quick dis- 
position of any lumber received. Box and roofers are active 
and strong, while sizes and flooring have softened in demand 
but not in price. 

The many friends of George Rodgmen, of the Chester Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., will be sorry to learn that his physical condi- 
tion is worse, and that he has been compelled greatly to 
curtail his activity in the business. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 31.—It looks very much like a deadlock in the Pitts- 
burgh lumber field, so far as yard trade is concerned. There 
is no buying, except in the most scattered way. While offer- 
ings of stock are not large, the retailers appear to be waiting 
calmly for a break in the existing levels, and wholesalers and 
mills are not anxious, for the present at least, to offer stocks 
at any price. Building operations in the Pittsburgh district 
are not changing in character. The industrial activities are 
such as compel added demands for dwellings of various kinds, 
but investment building of any kind is in abeyance. 

The embargoes that railroads have placed on eastern 
points, such as Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, have 
bothered the Pittsburgh trade a great deal lately. The car 
supply on many of the important trunk lines appears to have 
become better. This, however, is not improving on a perma- 








nent basis but is just spasmodic, shippers say, and does not 
last long at any point. It is almost impossible to get north- 
western shipments in, owing to the tremendous rush of coal 
and ore from and to lake points. Activities in the window, 
bottle and tableware glass lines have been at fever heat all 
the current year and factories are running with as little mid- 
summer suspension as possible. Government buying has 
affected this industry tremendously. Labor conditions in the 
pottery fields appear to have been more satisfactory of late 
and strikes have been brought to a point of adjustment in 
the East Liverpool district of Ohio. This has stimulated 
lumber trade in that section to some extent. 

There is not a lumber office in Pittsburgh that has not 
expressed, more or less, a feeling of concern over the labor 
situation. This is not confined to the mills and timber, but 
shows in the general offices. In some instances, efforts are 
being made to try out women for clerical positions never be- 
fore filled by them. In the camps and mill towns of Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers reports are frequent of labor being 
enticed off the jobs by agents of alien and enemy countries. 
In one instance, Austrians employed in a lumber camp were 
offered by a stranger and countryman of theirs as high as 
$8 a day if they would leave their jobs and they walked away 
without notice. The offer was known to be fictitious and the 
Government has been notified of the facts. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is out of the 
city away from the hot weather. Mr. Babcock has the vaca- 
tion spirit, and at a time when vacations are the most com- 
fortable. He will be gone for the next ten days. President 
J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., returned this week 
from Washington and the East, and reports brisk demand for 
lumber in all the manufacturing and industrial lines, and 
better car supply than for some time. The Forest Lumber Co. 
is directing its efforts to getting shipments and meeting the 
urgent demands of its extensive trade and has made excellent 
showing under most difficult conditions. 

Extensive development work has been started on the plans 
for a new industrial town along the Monongahela River, 
opposite Fayette City, Pa., where the same interests as those 
back of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. have begun building a 
$3,000,000 steel plant for making steel pipe, skelp, billets, 
bars etc. The plant requires a town for housing workmen to 
be employed there, who will number several thousand. | The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, has con- 
tracted with a large corporation for laying out a townsite 
and building several hundreds of dwellings for new work 
men it needs near Youngstown. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aug. 1.—All lines of business are feeling the effects of the 
draft. Within the last week about three thousand men in 
Boston alone have enlisted in order to forestall conscription. 
Since as a rule these are of the better type of men, whether 
skilled lumber salesmen or ordinary laborers, employers are 
experiencing considerable trouble. Many large lumber con- 
cerns, and some of the smaller ones with limited financial 
resources, will hold open the positions of all employees en- 
listing, and in addition many patriotic employers are arrang- 
ing to continue the wages of their men who enlist, paying 
it over to their families. By the end of this month it is 


estimated that the forces engaged in the lumber industry will 


have beer cut about 10 percent, and labor is already exceed- 
ingly scarce and expensive. 

Industrial construction in New England continues on a 
fairly active basis, but residential building is rather quiet, 
and prospects are that it will continue so for the present at 
least. Heads of families and speculative builders still refuse 
to act upon the logical assumption that building costs will 
advance during the next few years and that it will be more 
economical to build now than later. At the present time co- 
operative banks are well supplied with funds which the man- 
agers are anxious to lend on building projects at very reason- 
able rates. They insist that postponement is unwise; that 
the hope of lower cost of building material and labor is futile. 
In a careful study of the situation the Home Builder’s editor 
of the Boston Herald says in part: 

Persons who delay building operations are making a grave 
error. Prices of building materials and labor are admittedly 
high but the probabilities of their soaring to still loftier 
heights are very strong. The war should in no way affect 
building plans, especially as regards dwellings. Continued 
activity in the construction line is essential to the prosperity 
of the nation and the successful prosecution of the war. 
Buildings constructed during the war will greatly appreciate 
in value after the conflict ceases. 

New England building contracts to July 25 aggregated 
$112,059,000, of which $3,038,000 was placed during the last 
week of that period. The total for corresponding period of 
last year was $119,890,000; of 1915, $99,433,000; of 1914, 
$103,712,000 ; of 1918, $96,745,000; and of 1912, $113,216, 
000. Considering the adverse conditions the showing for 


“current year is considered very satisfactory. 


A large quantity of lumber will be required for the con 
struction of a temporary bridge over the Neponset River, con 
necting Boston and Quincy, work upon which is to begin 
within a short time. 

Some of the 300 ship carpenters who recently struck at the 
Neponset yard of the George Lawley & Son Corporation, 
apparently thru the influence of the I. W. W., thus halting 
the construction of submarine chasers, have returned to work. 
The men demanded an increase of 50 cents a day, altho many 
were already averaging better than $30 a week, while the 
company offered 25 cents increase. Large quantities of high 
grade lumber are used in this big plant. 


BANGOR, ME. 


July 30.—Altho freights are higher than ever before, very 
little lumber is going forward from Maine ports by vessel, 
the bulk of the movement being by rail, shippers finding that 
method of transportation not only more convenient than by 
water but actually cheaper. Two Maine coasters have been 
chartered this week to carry lumber from Nova Scotia ports 
to New York at the hitherto unheard-of rate of $9 a thousand, 
which ‘not so long ago was considered a very fair rate from 
New England ports to South America. 

The pulp and paper concerns are making frantic efforts 
to get a big stock of pulp wood, most of them, after a fair 
winter’s work, continuing their operations thru the summer. 
One corporation is advertising for 7,000 men, and also for 
100,000 cords of wood. 

Old wooden vessels continue to bring high prices for their 
owners, ‘ 

Southern pine for Maine shipbuilding is coming along 
slowly, and chiefly by rail, it being impossible to charter 
enough sailing tonnage for the trade. As high as $20 a thou- 
sand is being paid to vessels bringing hard pine from Jack- 
sonville to New England ports. 

Cornelius Murphy, of Old Town, Me., said to be the oldest 
lumberman in active business on the Penobscot River, is re- 
covering from a long illness. His son, William H. Murphy, 
now is the active member of the firm of C. Murphy. & Son, 
and is conducting a prosperous business, 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 31.—High temperatures and hot winds have shrivelled 
the lumber trade as well as vegetation in this section during 
the last week. The corn crop, upon which Kansas, Mis- 
sourl and Nebraska were counting especially this year be- 
eause of the heavy damage done to the winter wheat, is suf- 
fering for lack of rain and much damage already has been 
done. The deterioration is increasingly rapidly with the con- 
tinued drouth, as there has been no general rain for nearly 
trvo months and the crop has reached the stage where every 
dry, hot day adds materially to the damage. The official 
state report for Kansas shows that the crop now is below 
holf the normal and is going back very fast. As a result 

f the discouraging outlook on the farms the country yards 
iro doing very little buying. Undoubtedly they are taking 
ep unnecessarily gloomy view of the situation, for the farm- 
ers are not going to quit business because of the loss of this 
year’s crop, but hot winds are always a sure producer of 
pessimism in this section, and until there is a general soak- 
ing rain there will not be much buying from the country dis- 
iricts. 

The general tendency among business men over the coun- 
try not to rush for cover future wants is shown in this dis- 
iriet and is especially true in the lumber trade. But the fact 
that the Government actually is buying heavily now and prob- 
ably will have to buy far more extensively than at first sup- 
posed is keeping the lumber manufacturers very steady as to 
prices, 

L. L. Bucklew, sales manager for the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Co., has been appointed captain of Battery B, First Missouri 
Artillery. Captain Bucklew served in the Cuban campaign 
in 1898 and in the Philippines three years. He also has been 
a first lieutenant in the Third Missouri Infantry. He expects 
to have his battery up to full war strength of 190 men within 
a few days. ’ 

Cc. L. Baxter, sales manager of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to the mills at Oakdale, La. 
He also visited Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Baxter 
says the southern millmen all are very much pleased with the 
business outlook. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., who resigned last week as a member of 
the Federal Shipping Board, has gone to his farm at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, near Jamestown, N. Y., where he will rest a 
few weeks before returning to Kansas City to take up his 
lumber work again. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will extend its general offices 
Sept. 1 to include all of the seventh floor of the R. A. Long 
Building. The company now occupies all of the eighth and 
ninth floors and has offices scattered on other floors. It has 
about 135 officials and employees in its Kansas City offices. 

A. H. Nairn, who has’ been connected with the land office 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. the last two years, has been 
made assistant secretary of the company, a position which 
was created for him. Mr. Nairn has been with the company 


ten years, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 31.—The yellow pine market is entirely satisfactory, 
both from a price and demand standpoint. Dimension is 
commanding list prices and other items show a stiff front. 
Premiums for quick shipment are still in evidence. 

The main feature of the week has been the declaration 
of dealers that it is almost impossible to get cars in which to 
ship lumber, the Government having practically taken charge 
of all equipment with which to move lumber for the vari- 
ous cantonments. These orders are considered choice by 
the trade, who have vied with each other in getting part 
of the large contracts. The only thing they have to worry 
about is getting the lumber, as the Government does the 
rest. 

Crop conditions in this section are around 90 percent of 
normal. The corn crop will give a bumper yield and 100 per- 
cent increase in production of cotton is predicted. The 
drouth broke just in time to save this year’s corn crop. 
armers declare the crops the best in five years. Fruit of 
every kind is reaching the market in quantity. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 1.—Prices for several items of interior stock were 
a little. stronger last week, principally for the lower grades, 
but aside from this no change was reported. Demand con- 
tinues very good notwithstanding this has heretofore been 
considered the dull season for buying, but most of the mills 
are busy filling Government orders and not paying much 
attention to new business. A general scarcity of cars for 
private business still prevails, tho Government orders are 
supplied with amazing speed, and a number of mills have 
had to close down on account of inability to carry more than 
a limited stock. 

Several British Government inquiries have been floating 
around lately and it is understood that a local export con- 
cern was successful in securing one or two cargoes for load- 
ing at this port, but on the whole the export market is quiet, 
iue principally to the extreme scarcity of tonnage. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 31.—There has been a slight improvement in the car 
situation during the last week. The mills here had a good 
supply on account of the large amount of freight coming here 
since work was started on the national guard camp. The 
labor problem is giving some of the mills trouble, as certain 
‘lasses of skilled labor are very scarce and common labor, 
while not plentiful, is a little hard to control on account of 
considerable rush work going on. Some of the negro labor 
that left this section a few months ago has been drifting back 
‘uring the last few weeks. 

Timbers of all kinds are in exceptionally good demand. 
Demand for dimension has picked up during the last few 
days. Shed and yard stock from No. 4 common to the very 
best grades is in exceptionally good demand. Prices on 
everything grow stronger right along and the manufacturers 
are well pleased with the outlook for good prices to continue, 
but good prices will not carry them over if they are unable to 
get cars. 

Frank Robertson, assistant attorney general, has rendered 
an opinion to D. L. Thompson, chairman of the tax com- 
mission, that is expected to go a long ways toward getting 
full valuation assessments on timberlands in the southern 
part of the State. In requesting this opinion, Mr. Thomp- 
Son wrote the attorney general that “some timber owners 
have advised me of the willingness of all timber owners to 
render their assessments, showing the actual estimates and 
true values of their timber, provided they will not be dis- 
turbed by the State revenue for taxes for the former years 
on the underestimate or undervaluation which would be 
shown by their 1917 assessments.” Replying to this, the 
assistant attorney general says that he is of the opinion that 
the revenue agent could’ not back-assess under estimates or 
under valuations of timber for former years where the roll 
has been made up ‘according to law, and the assessments 











approved by board of supervisors, unless there was a collu- 
sive fraud between the property owners and the board of 
supervisors. A mere under-estimate or under-valuation 
would not shut off a plea of readjudicated in the absence of 
a fraud to which the board of supervisors was a part. 

The State tax commissioners believe that they will get 
full valuations from a majority, if not all, the counties of 
the State and in the event they do there will be a reduction 
of the 6-mill levy for the State purposes. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


July 31—Lumber continues active and in strong demand. 
The demand is so great that dealers have been forced tempo- 
rarily to discontinue booking orders for private concerns in 
order to concentrate on Government orders. The railroads, 
too, are hurrying forward cars for the movement of Govern- 
ment requisitions ahead of all other business. 

Dealers in the southeastern territory are receiving orders 
from private concerns for lumber at liberal advances over the 
contract prices under which the Government is purchasing, 
but larger profits are not taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with Government business, and lumber for cantonments 
and ship building will continue to move rapidly. 

Ship building in the South is assuming immense propor- 
tions. New concerns are springing up at several ports, both 
in this State and in Florida. Savannah alone has contracts 
for upward of fifty composite steel and wooden vessels. All 
the cantonments are being built of yellow pine. The one at 
Columbia, S. C., is to be one of the most commodious in the 
South. 

Both manufacturers and retailers are working night and 
day to keep up with the demand for their product. Prices 
range at satisfactory levels, the dealers recouping with sub- 
stantial orders and output for the several very lean years 
that preceded. It is believed that the coming year is to be 
the banner period in the lumber industry in this country. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 30.—There has been a general movement of Govern- 
ment orders during the last week. The demand for material 
for building national guard camps has caused a constant 
drain upon yard stocks, which has resulted in a strong 
demand from the retail trade. Good crop prospects also 
have caused retailers to buy more heavily. 

The general tone of the market is strong and the outlook 
for the future is very bright, manufacturers expecting a 
good business this fall and winter. Ship building material 
is being shipped as fast as cars are available, but the car 
situation has shown no improvement. Prices on all classes 
of yellow pine lumber are firm, with a slight upward tend- 
ency. 

Texas hardwood also is in great demand, judging from the 
numerous orders placed with local hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers the last week. No unusually large orders 
have been placed, but the volume of business in the aggre- 
gate has been larger than in several months. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
left Monday for Denver and other western points to be gone 
about ten days. He returned Sunday from a two weeks’ 
business trip to the East. Upon his return, Mr. Priddie will 
immediately arrange for a big meeting of local Hoo-Hoo to 
be held prior to the time of the national Hoo-Hoo conven- 
tion at New York in September. This city will very likely 
send a large committee to the New York convention. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 31.—A conference of Texas railroads and shippers 
has been called by the State Railroad Commission to meet 
in Austin Aug. 2 to discuss the car shortage. In the call, 
the commission says that “in view of this commission’s in- 
formation to the effect that a large percentage of the equip- 
ment rightfully belonging and available to the Texas car- 
riers is now on foreign lines outside of this State, which 
fact is responsible to a large extent for the car shortage,” 
the call is issued. 

The Orange Hardwood Co., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
has been incorporated with headquarters at Orange. W. Al- 
bert Stark is president and U. S. Lambert secretary. Mr. 
Stark formerly was president of the W. A. Stark Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, and Mr. Lambert was connected with the Nicky 
& Sons Co. The company has an option on a tract of land 
near the city, where it is planned to build a mill with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 

S. M. Tomme & Sons, a concern just incorporated with 
headquarters at Hartburg, Tex., has purchased the holdings 
of the Barber Lumber Co., including a 40,000-foot capacity 
sawmill with 40,000,000 feet of timber, nine miles of tram- 
way, locomotives and other equipment. The company has 
also purchased 30,000,000 feet of standing timber adjacent 
to the plant. It is reported that the plant will be enlarged 
and a hardwood manufacturing department added. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 31.—No rain having fallen for practically a week, the 
conditions in this section are excellent and the prospects for a 
wonderful crop were never better. The increase in prospec- 
tive crop yields is due in part to the mill operators thruout 
this section turning their mill hands to land cultivation dur- 
ing the spring, when car shortages forced the closing of the 
mills. 

The lumbermen are strong financially as a result of the 
splendid business they have had this summer, coming both 
from the commercial trade and from the Government. Car 
material and special stocks for auto truck work are in good 
demand and bring top prices. Timbers and boards bring bet- 
ter prices now than during the temporary slump three weeks 
ago. 

Most of the saw and planing mills are working to capacity 
on Government orders, and in some instances are working 
day and night. The car situation is in fairly good shape. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Aug. 1.—The strike in the west Coast mills is giving the 
Omaha lumbermen a great deal of concern. They find it 
almost impossible to get the lumber they need to supply 
the demand. “While the West is tied up in a strike,” said 
one dealer, ‘‘and can not supply us, the southern mills have 
so much business that they will not pay any attention to us. 
So there we are. I would not be a bit surprised to see the 
dealers bidding against each other in the fall for the avail- 
able supply of lumber, and bidding up to figures not hitherto 
heard of for a long time. If anybody thinks lumber is going 
to be cheap in the fall and winter he had better study the 
situation a little more closely. That Coast strike is getting 
to be a terrible thing, and the Government is going to have to 
settle it.” ’ 

The hot winds that threatened the corn crop up to two 
days ago have been broken and showers have relieved the 
situation all over the State the last two nights. While more 


rain still is needed, itis now felt here that the corn crop is 
assured. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON— — —- — 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
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_ LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. C. Hornby, president and general manager of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., of Cloquet, Minn., was in Chicago on last Satur- 
day. 


Thomas D. Perry, secretary of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Wednesday visitor in 
Chicago. 


H. J. Fuller, assistant secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, is away enjoying a two weeks’ 
vacation. 


W. B. Smith on Aug. 1 began operating his sawmill at Lena, 
S. C., the output of which has been sold to M. A. Waring, of 
Estill, S. C. 


N. A. Webster, hardwood and pine wholesaler of Texarkana, 
Ark., was a local lumber trade visitor during the early part 
of the week. 


T. M. Barham, secretary, and J. H. Austin, sales manager of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., passed thru Chicago Mon- 
day on their way east on a business trip. 


M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., second vice president 
and sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., stopped off 
in Chicago Tuesday en route east on a business trip. 


Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., wholesaler 
at Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago Tuesday placing some 
orders for northern stocks with mill representatives here. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, 
and Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., 
Phillips, Wis., were among the northern lumbermen who 
visited Chicago during the week. 


George McSweyn, vice president of the Memphis Band 
Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago Wednesday 
en route to Grand Rapids, Mich., where his family has been 
visiting for the last few weeks. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago for a day this week after 
returning from the Coast. His health is better, it is true, but 
he is not yet able to give his full time to the work of his 
company or of the Southern Pine Association. 


Tanned as brown as a berry, Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, as- 
sistant secretary of the Lumbermens’ Association of Chicago, 
returned on Monday from a two weeks’ vacation at Corey 
Lake, Mich. Miss Cowper reports having had a delightful 
time and being eager to resume association work. 


Roy A. Toombs, who for several years was connected with 
the Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Cal., but since early this year 
in the sash and door jobbing business at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
left for the South Thursday night after spending a few days 
in Chicago and Detroit territories. Mr. Toombs came North 
to place some business with millwork representatives in this 
territory. 


Neil Gregertsen, of Gregertsen Bros., McCormick Build- 
ing, who is one of the “Class A’’ Izaak Waltons among the 
local lumber fraternity expected to leave the latter part of 
the week for Eagle River, Wis., where he will spend a month 
fishing. Mr. Gregertsen spends a month this way every 
year on northern waters, angling for the finny tribe being his 
favorite sport. 


R. G. Hutchins, treasurer of the Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., who is now on the Pacific coast, this week in- 
formed the Chicago office that conditions in the West are 
in a bad way due to the I, W. W. disturbances and that he 
finds most of the Washington lumber and shingle mills closed 
down with the serious threat that similar conditions will 
spread to the Oregon mills. 


Several of the Chicago members of the National Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association expected to leave Chicago on Monday 
for Boston, Mass., to attend the semiannual convention which 
will be held next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Some of the Chicago contingent expect 
to take their wives and other members of their families, and 
following the convention spend their vacations in New Eng- 
land and the East. 


W. F. Biederman, of St. Louis, Mo., superintendent of 
the credit department of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was in Chicago on Wednesday conferring 
with Secretary-Manager R. S. Kellogg. H. R. Isherwood, 
of the trade extension department of the association, left 
Thursday evening for Cedar Point, Ohio, to attend the out- 
ing of the Ohio and Michigan retailers to be held there on 
Friday and Saturday. , 


Among southern hardwood lumbermen visitors in Chicago 
during the last few days were John W. McClure, secretary 
of the Belgrade Lumber Co.; Frank B. Robertson, sales man- 
ager of the Ferguson & Palmer Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and 
J. C. Remick, vice president and general manager of the 
Cummings-Moberly Cypress Co., of Moberly, La. Mr. Mc- 
Clure was accompanied by members of his family, on their 
way to spend a vacation at Walloon Lake, Mich. 


Minor B. Botts, Chicago sales manager for the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., returned to Chicago Wednes- 
day from Mexico, Mo., where he was called several days ago 
on account of the illness of his father, William J. Botts. On 
last Saturday his father passed away and the funeral was 
held at Mexico on Monday. Mr. Botts, who was 79 years old, 
had been a resident of Audrain County all his life, and up to 
his retirement from business was an extensive shipper of live 
stock to the Chicago market. 


L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests, stopped in Chicago Thursday en route home from a busi- 
ness trip in the East. While there he visited two airplane 
factories, and describes what he saw in the way of making 
biplanes and other air machines as interesting indeed. While 
western spruce will continue the predominating wood in the 
manufacture of airplanes, Mr. Case said, other species will be 
used and he would not be surprised if growing quantities of 
northern pine would be required for the purpose. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that within a few months the manufac- 
ture of airplanes will assume a scale that will compare 
favorably with other large industries, and that when once 
manufacturers equip themselves it will be as easy to turn 
out aircraft machines as automobiles. 


Carl A. Kupfer, of the San Francisco (Cal.) office of the 
United States Forest Service, was in Chicago part of the 
week. Mr. Kupfer is visiting vehicle manufacturers thruout 
the country who have contracts for making transport army 
wagons for the Government. He is codperating with the 
manufacturers in the matter of the dry kilning of lumber 


used in the manufacture of army wagons, as it will be nec- 
essary to hasten the drying of enormous volumes of lumber 
if the manufacturers are able to carry out their contracts 
with the Government to deliver thousands of transport 
wagons by a certain time. Wagon manufacturers, it is said, 
have contracts to make 45,000 transport wagons for the 
Government. Most of the material to be used is hardwoods 
that will require from one to four months to dry properly, 
while yellow pine will be used for the wagon box beds. The 
bulk of the hardwoods to be used for wagon purposes con- 
sists of hickory, red and white oak, birch and gum. 


C. C. Kelly, of Savannah, Ga., and Harry J. Schrass, of 
Memphis, branch managers of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn., were in Chicago for a couple of days this week en 
route home from Duluth, where they had attended an annual 
conference of the firm’s executives. They reported that the 
conference was a very pleasant and profitable one and that 
their company’s big shops were more active than ever in mak- 
ing specialties for the trade. Mr. Kelly says the inventive 
genius of the firm at Duluth, Mr. Gifford, has another idea, 
and no doubt lumbermen will hear about it soon in the shape 
of a labor-saving, practical machine for the lumber trade. 





NEW SECRETARY WELL FITTED FOR POSITION 


The new secretary of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, C. Stowell Smith, has been con- 
nected with the Forest Service of the Government for the last 
twelve years. He was graduated in the general scientific 
cgurse from Colgate University in 1901, and from 1902 until 
1905 was at the University of Michigan specializing in for- 
estry, securing an A. B. degree in 1905. In 1912 he was 
given a master’s degree in forestry. During vacations while 
in college he worked in northern Michigan logging camps, in 
this way acquiring some practical knowledge. In July, 1905, 
he was appointed forest assistant in the Forest Service, and 
in July, 1908, was made chief of the section of farm timbers. 
The following year he was appointed chief of the office of 
products of district No. 5 with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. On Jan. 1, 1910, Mr. Smith was appointed assistant 
district forester at San Francisco. 

Mr. Smith has specialized in the general study of manu- 
facture and exploitation of forest products, including timber 





C. STOWELL SMITH, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 


New Secretary of California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


tests, wood distillation, pulp and paper making, wood preser- 
vation, wood utilization and market studies. He made a 
study of the lumber industry of California and the south- 
eastern States for the Government, including an analysis of 
conditions, investment, costs, profits and losses, stumpage 
supply and value, distribution etc. From this it will be seen 
that his experience provides a good foundation for taking up 
the work of looking after the problems of the white and 
sugar pine lumber manufacturers of California as secretary 
of the association. The offices of the secretary have been 
moved to the New Call Building, San Francisco. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 25 to July 30, inclusive, six vessels brought 
2,345,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—747,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler from Escanaba, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—625,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Charles Horn from Boyne City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 25.—Steamer Susie Chipman, Cheboygan, Mich., 200,- 
000 feet. 

: July 26.—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 205,000 
eet. 

July 27.—Steamer Herman H, Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 
747,000 feet; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 227,- 
000 feet. 

July 30.—Steamer WN. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
a steamer Charles Horn, Boyne City, Mich., 625,- 

eet. 


INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE MAKES 
EXCELLENT SHOWING 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, the inter insur- 
ance organization made up of lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, largely on the Pacific coast, with headquarters in 
Seattle, has just issued a statement of its condition at the 
close of its fiscal half year, June 25, whieh shows that it 
has resources of $210,111.65. In addition to this $13,224.71 
has been paid out to retiring members, a large part of this 
sum being paid to the Forest Mills of British Columbia 
for earnings on the underwriting accounts of the four 
plants during the time the exchange carried liability upon 
them. This gives the exchange a gain for the first half 
year of about $17,000 or 18 percent underwriting profit 
upon premiums received. The statement says: “The busi- 
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ness of the exchange is in a very healthy condition; mem- 
bership has increased considerably since the first of the 
year, and mafiy valuable acquisitions to our association 
have been made.” 

The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange is extending its 
field of insurance to the southern and Atlantic coast States. 
James H. de Veuve, the manager and attorney in fact, re- 
turned this week from over a month’s absence in the East, 
during which time he looked into the business situation in 
the principal Atlantic coast business centers. The Lumber- 
men’s Indemnity Exchange was organized fourteen years ago, 
and has paid in losses to its members during that time 
$658,000. 


CHICAGO CAPITALIST MAY SUE FOR LUMBER 
PROPERTY 


At the Chicago office of Charles H. Sieg & Co., in the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Bank Building, information was given 
this week that Mr. Sieg intends to sue the Nona Mills Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Leesville, La., unless the company carries out 
a contract, which Mr. Sieg is said to possess, for the sale of 
the holdings of the company for a consideration said to be 
$2,500,000. Mr. Sieg himself could not be reached this week 
but at his office advice was given that a document for record 
in the form of an affidavit and notice that he intends to file 
suit has been filed in the parish recorder’s office at Leesville. 
According to reports from the South, the document sets forth 
that the Nona Mills Lumber Co. (Ltd.) agreed to sell to Mr. 
Sieg for the consideration named its entire holdings at Lees- 
ville as well as in Vernon Parish, which consists of a sawmill 
and planer; 37,000 acres of uncut timberlands; 30,000 acres 
of cut-over timberland, on which there is at this time some- 
thing like 3,000 head of cattle; 10,600 acres of hardwood 
lands; 10,800,000 feet of lumber in the yards at Leesville; 
town property with all improvements, consisting of 250 acres ; 
25 miles of tram road; lumber yard, dry kiln, steam loader, 
steam skidder, and all mill livestock, used in and about the 
Leesville operations. The affidavit also sets forth, according 
to the same report, that the contract of sale includes stocks 
in several enterprises in Leesville, including the Leesville 
Light & Waterworks Co, (Ltd.), W. P. Perkins Drug Co., First 
State Bank, of Leesville, Vernon Farm & Cattle Co., and 
several odd pieces of uncut timberland. According to the 
affidavit, the contract was entered into June 13 of this year. 








ANNOUNCES MANAGER OF SOUTHERN OFFICE 


M. A. Mummert, president of the Mummert Lumber & 
Tie Co., McCormick Building, announces the selection of 
Cc. Cc. Arnett as manager of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) office 
of the company. Mr. Arnett has had several years’ experi- 
ence as a yellow pine buyer in the South, having represented 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., of Chicago and J. L. Philips & Co., of New 
York City. Mr. Mummert says he has not yet decided on 
who will be manager of the Poplar Bluff (Ark.) office of 
the company. 


_BECOMES LOCAL SOUTHERN PINE MANAGER 


Ike W. Lincoln, well known among local lumbermen and 
who for the last year has had charge of the fir department 
of the C, A. Goodyear Lumber Co., has resigned to become 
manager of the yellow pine department of the Hayden & 
Westcott Lumber Co., which has its offices in the Railway 
ixchange Building. Mr. Lincoln succeeds M. A. Mummert, 
who recently resigned to engage in business for himself as 
president of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., with offices in 
the McCormick Building. Tho Mr. Lincoln has spent the 
last few years in handling fir, having previous to his con- 
nection with the Goodyear people represented the Duncan 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., in this territory, he has 
been in the yellow pine business before. For ten years he 
was connected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Lincoln is a specialist in railroad require- 
ments and practically all his experience has been with that 
end of the trade. As manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. he will continue 
to specialize in that branch of the business. J. F. Gresham 
has been named as assistant to Manager W. F. Robbins, of 
the Hattiesburg (Miss.) office, of the Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Co. 








THE COUNTRY RETAIL DEALER’S PATRIOTIC 
CHANCE 


The opportunity for country retail lumber dealers that 
impressed him most, says H. R. Isherwood, of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufactu- 
rers’ Association, who returned this week from a several 
days’ trip among dealers at Appleton, Green Bay and Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is that of rendering some special patriotic work, 
which is not only one way for the dealer to “do his bit” 
for his country, but at the same time to increase his sales. 
What Mr. ‘Isherwood has in mind is the different methods 
of codperating with the farmer in taking care of his harvest 
crop. Mr. Isherwood says that thru the part of Wisconsin 
that he traveled crop conditions never were more favorable, 
but that the farmer, like the manufacturer, is seriously af- 
fected thru the scarcity of help. “The heavy grain and hay 
crop and other farm produce,” said Mr. Isherwood, “means 
that the farmer must have additional storage facilities, but 
on account of the existing labor conditions it is almost 
impossible for him to get the material to the farm even tho 
he is ready and eager to buy. I found dealers who have 
sized up the situation and are solving it thru prompt delivery 
of lumber out to the farms.” 

One of the dealers whom Mr. Isherwood mentions as 
making a survey of his territory and answering the knock 
of opportunity in the manner described is O. W. Brightman, 
general manager of the Green Bay Planing Mill Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis. Mr. Brightman felt that many farmers were eager 
to buy lumber supplies, but hesitated because they could not 
Spare the time to come into town for the lumber. Conse- 
quently he arranged a special proposition for his farmer 
trade by specifying a certain charge for delivering lumber 
outside of Green Bay; for example, Mr. Brightman charges 
$1 per thousand for delivery for the first five miles into 
the country and $2 per thousand for ten miles, The result 
so far has been that Mr. Brightman’s truck has been in 
constant service delivering lumber to his farmer customers 
on the basis that the matter of delivery has been taken care 
pth a reasonable charge and has not cut into his sales 

The firm conviction has taken hold of Mr. Isherwood that 
the volume of sales of the average country retail lumber 
dealer today depends more upon service rendered than in 
any previous time in the history. of retailing lumber. Mr. 
Brightman at Green Bay has not only been able to increase 
his sales, Mr. Isherwood says, but thru his truck delivery has 
gained many new patrons, as he has sold lumber to farmers 
who under ordinary circumstances would have purchased 
their lumber elsewhere, : 


STILL RETAINS EXTENSIVE INTERESTS IN 
THE SOUTH 

After being in the South for the purpose of turning over 
the operations of the Mississippi Lumber Co., at Quitman, 
Miss., to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., C. 
F. Thompson, treasurer and general manager of the cofhpany, 
is back at its Chicago office. Before leaving Quitman Mr. 
Thompson was presented with a beautiful cup, the tribute 
being a gift of the employees of the Mississippi Lumber Co. 
and the Mississippi Eastern Railway. It is with a large 
measure of regret that Mr. Thompson gives up his work at 
Quitman, which during the last seventeen years has had so 
much to do with the welfare of the town, but he does so 
with the feeling that the Long-Bell Lumber Co., the new 
owner, will carry out the policy of the company even to 
greater lengths than it has been able to do. 

Before his departure from Quitman several officials of the 

Long-Bell Lumber Co. visited the plant. An inspection was 
made of the plant and Mr. Thompson and others who have 
been connected with the company for several years explained 
to the new operators the details of the property. Much has 
been written about how Mr. Thompson has been instrumental 
in promoting the welfare of Quitman, and today the town 
stands out as a model sawmill center. On his return to Chi- 
cago Mr. Thompson said that one of the things of which he 
was most proud was that not once in the seventeen years since 
he became interested in the operation has there been a labor 
strike, nor have the officers of the company ever been visited 
by a committee representing the mill workers demanding more 
pay or different working conditions. 
* Altho the Mississippi Lumber Co. has disposed of its oper- 
ations at Quitman and Crandall, Miss., it still has extensive 
interests in the South. Mr. Thompson is vice president of 
the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., and sevéral 
of the old employees will take new positions with the C. L. 
Gray Lumber Co. J. W. Wilson will become sales manager, 
with headquarters at Meridian, and the company will solicit 
its old trade. C. L. Gray is president of the company and 
J. G. Daly is secretary and treasurer. From the Chicago 
office, F. E. Whitmore, assistant secretary and treasurer, will 
handle the sales in this territory. The C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., which has extensive yellow pine holdings, has also bought 
a tract of hardwood timber at Battles Siding, Miss., which 
will probably cut 10,000,000 feet, and a hardwood department 
will be opened. Other hardwood holdings will probably be 
taken over. 

The same interests own the Rex Planing Mill Co., at Merid- 
ian, Miss., and Lisman, Ala. J. W. Jenkins, who has been 


head sawyer for the last fifteen years for the Mississippi 
Lumber Co., will move to Lisman and become superintendent 
of the mill and yard there. 


T. J. Bolster, who has been the 











MR. THOMPSON RECEIVING LOVING CUP FROM 
EMPLOYEES 


store manager, will move to Meridian and open a wholesale 
grocery in which the C. L. Gray Lumber Co. will be inter- 
ested. F. R. Crandall, another old employee, will have charge 
of the hardwood sales. 

A recent issue of the Clark County Tribune in addition to 
stating what plans the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has formulated 
to carry on the welfare work for Quitman and the surround- 
ing community also published a letter from Mr. Thompson, 
showing in what terms of appreciation he held Quitman, its 
citizens and the employees of the Mississippi Lumber Co. The 
letter addressed to J. J. Haynie, the editor, read as follows: 

“Will you kindly allow me, in your popular paper, to make 
public acknowledgment of the deep and sincere appreciation 
which I feel as the recipient of a token of regard from my 
former employees. I feel highly honored to have won their 
respect and affection and, whatever may have been my suc- 
cess in the enterprise we have conducted here for the past 
seventeen years, I consider this tribute of greater value than 
any material gains I may have made. Also I wish to repeat 
and emphasize what I have often said both in public and pri- 
vate, and that is that I was proud of my employees, and their 
loyalty to their employers, and that I had never seen in a 
like organization a more manly, honest, upright, cleaner 
body of men. 

“It is with great regret that we sever our connection with 
them, and to me it is a personal loss, but the memory of my 
association with them thru these many years will be one 
bright spot which will never fade. 

“They will always be with me in spirit and I ask of them 
to extend to their new employers the same loyalty and faith- 
ful codperation which they have given us, and I am sure such 
performance of their duty will reap its own reward. 

“T am sorry I can not take each and every man by the 
hand and thank him personally and bid him. Godspeed on his 
journey thru life, but my short time here will not permit, 
so, thru the medium of your paper, I express to them my 
heartfelt thanks for the great honor they have conferred upon 
me and again assure them of how deeply and sincerely it is 
appreciated. 

“With my best wishes for health, prosperity and happiness 
in their future journey through life, I beg to close as their 

“True and Sincere Friend, 
“C, F. THOMPSON.” 

The accompanying illustration shows employees of the 
Mississippi Lumber Co. at the time of the presentation of the 
beautiful loving cup to Mr. Thompson, a token of their re- 
spect and appreciation of his work. 


ASK CO-OPERATIVE HELP FOR RAILROADS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has sent 
out an appeal to industrial associations thruout the United 
States for organized codperation with the storage commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense in obtaining proper 
storage facilities as a means of relieving transportation 
congestion. “The railroads are doing more than ever be- 
fore,” reads a part of the appeal, “but the burden is over- 
whelming for business in this country on a scale never 
before approached.” The appeal also suggests that local 
trade organizations form committees on storage and ar- 
range for inter-community codperation. 

It is generally believed that if shippers and the carriers 





continue to codperate within the next few weeks as success- 
fully as they have during the last two months the car short- 
age this fall, despite the heavy movement of troops in addi- 
tion to the crop movement and the enormous tonnage pro- 
duced by general business demands, may be held down to a 
minimum. “The railroads and shippers are now working 
hand in hand and with a noticeable lack of friction,’’ said 
E. F. Lacey, of the National Industrial Traffic League, this 
week. ‘“‘A shortage of cars may be expected in the fall, but 
I believe that with the extension of the efforts made by the 
carriers and shippers the shortage may be held down to 
normal.” 

Reports that show that traffic is enormous on American 
railroads at present. say that it includes a heavier move- 
ment of lumber than in many weeks. One of the railroads, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in its report indicates 
that its lumber traffic is now 40 percent heavier than usual 
at this season. From most lumber producing points come 
reports that cars are much easier and it is generally believed 
that lumber manufacturers are now cutting down their old 
order files faster than in any other time in months. The 
switchmen’s strike in Chicago, which was settled after two 
days, was so serious while it lasted that 60,000 cars were 
tied up. Immediately after the strike settlement double 
shifts of trainmen were put at work to clear up the con- 
gestion of cars. 


SPENDING HUGE SUMS TO OUTFIT CANTON- 
MENTS 


Announcement was made this week that business concerns 
in Chicago will furnish about 90 percent of the $200,000,000 
order that the Government will place within the next two 
months for food, clothing, and general equipment to care 
for the needs of the central division of the War Depart- 
ment for the new national army. It is said that the army 
quartermaster in Chicago has already spent $100,000,000 to 
outfit the cantonments at Rockford, Ill., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Chillicothe, Ohio. The big contract for food supplies 
was to be awarded on Saturday of this week anid the suc- 
cessful bidders must be prepared to deliver half of the total 
order of 6,000,000 pounds by Aug. 25 and the remainder by 
Sept. 5, when the cantonments are supposed to be in full 
swing. Colonel D. A. Kniskern, Chicago depot quartermas- 
ter, is making the purchases in this department. 
FURNISHES THE MATERIAL FOR ILLINOIS 

AVIATION FIELD 


Altho it was a real task for one lumber company to fur- 
nish all the lumber, millwork, wallboard, roofing and nails 
for the new aviation field at Rantoul and Belleville, Ill., the 
contract for doing it has been successfully carried out by 
the Alexander Lumber Co., of Champaign, Ill., which has 
its general offices in Chicago and at Aurora. The material 
for erecting the hangars and other structures at the new 
aviation field reached a volume of about 8,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine lumber, 8 carloads of sash and doors, 4 carloads 
of nails, 20 carloads of wallboard, 12 carloads of roofing, 20 
carloads of door and window frames and interior finish, 
Yellow pine was the material used, with the exception of 
white pine sash and doors. The company was able to give 
as prompt delivery as was needed by the Government con- 
tractors who carry out the work. 











BOY, PAGE MR. STEEL. 


In the display window of the Commonwealth-Edison Co., 
at Michigan Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, there was dis- 
played this week a piece of oak, said to have been taken from 
Westminster Abbey, London, England, and estimated to be 
about 900 years old. Hundreds of persons stopped and in- 
spected the aged piece of wood, which was shown on a small 
round revolving platform. A display card explained that the 
piece of oak is part of a rafter or a beam from the roof of 
one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, which was built by 
Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon kings before the 
Norman conquest in 1066. The card explained further that 
kings of England have been crowned and most of them buried 
there for eight and one-half centuries, and that the great age 
of the abbey made necessary the rebuilding of that portion of 
it from which the oak was taken in the early years of this 
century. In 1906 T. T. Wright, the architect in charge of the 
famous building, gave the oaken piece of rafter to A. Torring- 
ton Angell, then of London but now a resident of Wheaton, 
Ill. “After 900 years of actual service the center of the beam 
is in perfect preservation,” is the final assertion of the an- 
nouncement. 


HOW LUMBER IS DOING ITS BIT 


Just what the lumber industry is doing in providing mate- 
rial that goes directly or indirectly into war preparation, 
or in the task of conservation, especially of farm products, is 
told in a statement given out by John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. “The 
lumber industry is doing its share in providing material for 
national defense,’ says the statement. “Reports to the Na- 
tional association office by 691 mills, just tabulated, show 
that during June these mills cut 1,499,000,000 feet of lumber 
and shipped 1,581,000,000 feet, the largest volume of ship- 
ments ever reported to this office during any one month. 
Moreover, telegraphic reports from 300 representative south- 
ern and western mills show that during the last four weeks 
these mills have cut 655,000,000 feet of lumber and shipped 
784,000,000 feet, or 20 percent more than they produced, 

“While there has been some falling off in speculative city 
building there is a very large amount of factory construc- 
tion, and the country trade is good. Some spectacular figures 
have been published as to the quantity of lumber the Govy- 
ernment will buy for purposes of national defense and some 
of these orders, of course, are very large. But after all the 
total governmental requirements are not likely to exceed 5 
percent of the yearly lumber production of the country. The 
farmer is the big lumber buyer, and at no other time has he 
been in such a good position to buy the material he needs to 
build granaries, implement sheds, barns and all other im- 
provements, 

“Figures just published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that the average price of grain on the 
farm is exactly double what it was at this time last year, 
while there has been no such increase in the price of the 
lumber which the farmer wishes to buy. The manager of a 
number of retail lumber yards in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas has recently made some striking comparisons of this 
sort. The advertisements which he is placing in the country 
newspapers, based upon going prices for farm products and 
for lumber at those points, show while in 1914 it required 
33 hogs to buy the material for a 7-room house the same 
material can be purchased now for the price of 18 hogs, and 
that while three years ago it took 703 bushels of wheat to 
buy a 32x56 foot barn this same barn can now be purchased 
for 351 bushels of wheat. 

“There is a tremendous volume of business being done thru- 
out the country, as is convincingly shown by recent statistics. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 





For example, during June bank clearings outside of New 
York City were 72 percent above the average of the last 
seven years, with failures 23 percent below the average. Im- 
ports of merchandise in May were 89 percent above the 7- 
year average and exports 161 percent above. The net earn- 
ings of ten leading railroads in May were greater than in 





May, 1916, and 50 percent more than the «7-year average. 
The prices of ingot iron on July 1 were three and a half-times 
those of July 1, 1915. There has been no sueh advance in 
lumber prices, and lumber is today, as always, the cheap- 
est, most easily obtainable and most easily worked building 
material.” 


























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 
Houston, = Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


6,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122° 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Blidg., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO 


OFFICE! ST. LOUIS, MO. ° 
. —) 

















GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16 

on ep g? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
ed. 


too if 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 





























SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 











susiness in the sash and door field is generally quiet. 
Some centers report the best present trade coming from 
country yards, which fear difficulty in obtaining delivery 
later on. As a rule, business in the larger cities is dull. 
However, this is the midsummer season and no activity is 
notably expected, which explains more than any other rea- 
son why business is restricted. However, no weakening in 
prices is reported. : 

Business in Chicago is of small volume, due to the small 
amount of building going on and the fact that this is the 
time of year that quiet trade is expected. What business is 
done is on inquiry from country dealers who desire to get 
sash and door shipments in before the heavy crop move- 
ment starts. Prices on sash and door products remain 
firm. : 

Business in Minneapolis and St. Paul is rather quiet, 
manufacturers and dealers report. There is some call from 
country yard dealers who fear they will not be able to get 
stock later in the season, but those who have anything on 
hand seem to be holding back until they see the new business 
in sight. ‘Twin city business is slow. 

Baltimore sash and door men in a position to take some 
of the business for the Government can dispose of their 
stocks readily enough and are very active. Those, on the 
other hand,-who depend largely upon the construction of 
the smaller type of houses in Baltimore report quiet. High 
prices of materials of all kinds and scarcity of labor have 
operated to curtail much of this activity, and the require- 
ments have narrowed decidedly, with the result that the 
business lags. Prices in the main are good, but in some divi- 
sions there is hardly enough business to go around, and no 
material change is looked for until the basic conditions are 
modified. In a way the drawbacks are offset by better rail- 
road conditions. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report trade as on a mid- 
summer basis, with comparatively few dwellings going up. 
The chief industrial plants of the city which have profited 
by war contracts are making extensions, so that some im- 
provement in the number of dwellings is looked for within 
the next few months. The number of repair jobs is about 
up to the average. 

A little more than seasonal quiet characterizes the fac- 
tory trade at Cincinnati and vicinity; the promised expan- 
sion of building activity has not materialized and the dis- 


tribution of all kinds of millwork is exceedingly restricted. 
Considering the closeness of some of the proposed canton- 
ments schedules, the amount of business that local manu- 
facturers have been able to secure has not been so heavy as 
was expected. Unless a larger share of later contracts is 
secured, with the relapse of general building construction in- 
dicated for this fall and early winter, the mills may not 
miss their draft quotas as much as was feared. Prices for 
finished material are firm. 

Continued dry, hot weather, accompanied by hot winds, 
has discouraged Kansas City buyers and the volume of orders, 
already small, has dwindled further, The extreme drouth 
also had a bad effect on figuring for future orders, so the 
estimating departments were slack as well as the order 
departments. There was, however, no weakening of prices. 

Very little business is being done by the planing mills of 
St. Louis because of the continued absence of speculative 
building of any kind. No new work of consequence is being 
started and conditions are far from encouraging to the 
industry. : 

At Tacoma, Wash., sash, door and millwork manufacturers 
are, figuratively, sitting on the lid watching the labor situ- 
ation among the sawmills and wondering how soon the lid 
will blow off. The market is still quiet, with a large volume 
of business on the books. There are 5,000 doors and 30,000 
sash being gotten out for the American Lake cantonment 
and more business of this kind is to come. Factories also 
face a shortage of high grade logs for stock. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco factories. The door 
factories around the bay counties continue to operate at 
about the usual rate of production. The cut stock and door 
departments of the white pine mills in the mountains are 
in steady operation, with a big demand, and are shipping 
as rapidly as possible under present circumstances. The 
outlook for business at advanced prices is bright. Some 
recent sales of redwood door stock are reported for ship- 
ment to Australia late in 1917 and early in 1918. 

At the meeting of the National Association of Window 
Glass Manufacturers held last week in New York funda- 
mental conditions were reported sound and the outlook for 
the window glass industry very encouraging. The window 
glass people believe, according to views expressed at the 
New York meeting, that the building situation will gradually 
improve and that the next six months in that respect will 
make a much better showing than the last six months. 
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EDWIN KLEBER WOOD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


San Francisco, CAu., July 30.—The death occurred at 
San Anselmo today of Edwin Kleber Wood, aged 77, head 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., with 
headquarters in this city. The company has immense 
holdings in this State, Oregon and Washington, operates 
a fleet of twelve vessels and is one of the largest manufac- 
turing and shipping concerns on the Pacifie coast. Mr. 
Wood’s death was due to a general breakdown following 
an illness of two years’ duration, the immediate cause 
being heart failure. Mr. Wood kept in active practical 
touch with the business of his San Francisco office until 
Christmas of last year. 

Mr. Wood was born in Gainsville, N. Y. He came to 
California decades ago and took part on a large scale in 
the development of the lumber industry on this Coast. 
Mr. Wood was a veteran of the Civil War, in which he 
served with Company K, Seventh’ New York Volunteer 
Infantry, with honor. After the close of the war he went 
to Michigan, about 1866 or 1867, and engaged in mer- 
chandising and the lumber business with considerable suc- 
cess. In 1867 Mr. Wood married Miss Susan Marion 
Thayer, who survives him, as do two sons, Fred J. Wood, 
of Bellingham, Wash., and Walter F. Wood, of Berkeley, 
Cal. In January of this year Mr. and Mrs. Wood cele- 
brated their golden wedding at Pastori’s villa, their San 
Anselmo home. 

Early in the ’80s of the last century Mr. Wood was 
attracted by the possibilities of investments in the far 
Northwest. In 1885 he began purchasing timber in the 
vicinity of Grays Harbor and in 1888 he opened an office 
in San Francisco. Two years later he bought the second 
mill that had been built on Grays Harbor. In that year, 
1890, he moved with his family from Michigan to Oakland, 
Cal. Later the family moved to San Rafael, and two years 
ago they took up their residence in their attractive subur- 
ban home at San Anselmo. 8. E. Slade, of this city, was 
interested with Mr. Wood in his first sawmill, at Hoquiam, 
Wash. O. M. Kellogg is resident manager. Mr. Slade 
withdrew in 1896 and the business was conducted under 
was greatly enlarged. Its business had a steady growth; 
a fleet of vessels was acquired to carry Jumber to Cali- 
fornia and foreign ports and lumber yards were estab- 
lished at several points in this State. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co, bought extensive tracts 
of timber on Puget Sound and in 1900 acquired its large 
sawmill at Bellingham, Wash., which has since been oper- 
ated very successfully with Fred J. Wood as manager. 
In addition to the company’s yards at San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, San Rafael, San Anselmo and Fresno an exten- 
sive modern yard and planing mill were established in 
Oakland a few years ago, when the San Franciseo yard 
was discontinued. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Wood served a term as 
a member of the Michigan legislature. He was prominent 
in the affairs of the Presbyterian church and stood high in 
the Masonic fraternity. He was a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He was extensively interested in 
the development of the new harbor at Redwood City and in 





Redwood Highland properties. He was one of the best 
known men in the West and bore an enviable reputation 
for integrity in business. He had hundreds of warm 
friends in Michigan and the Pacific coast States. 

Funeral services will be conducted at the family resi- 
dence at San Anselmo Aug. 1. The final ceremonies will 
be held at Mountain View cemetery, Oakland. 





YOHN C. LANDERS.—Secretary of the Landers-Mor- 
rison-Christenson Co., dealer in building materials, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died suddenly July 28, while mowing 
the lawn at his summer home at Holdridge, Lake Minne- 
tonka. Death is supposed due to bursting a blood ves- 
sel, because of over-exertion in the heat. He was 56 
years old, a native of Binghamton, N, Y., and had been 
in business in Minneapolis for thirty-three years. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter, Ruth. 


S. A. CONN.—After being a patient in the Augustana 
Hospital, Chicago, for several weeks, S. A. Conn, father 
of Fred K. Conn, of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice president of the 
Bayou Land & Lumber Co., died Wednesday, Aug. 1. Mr. 
Conn, whose home was at Georgetown, Ohio, had been ail- 
ing for several months and during June came to Chicago 
to’ undergo treatment and an operation. Following an 
operation a few days ago it was thought that he had 
chances of recovery, but his condition changed for the 
worse and he passed away Wednesday. His wife was with 
him at the time of his death, but his son,’ who had been 
at the mill of the company in the South, was unable to get 
here until Thursday morning. Mr. Conn at one time was 
interested in the lumbering business and for several years 
looked after the Charles P. Taft timber interests in the 
South. He was about 60 years of age. 


WILLIAM J. BOTTS.—One of the oldest residents of 
Audrain County, Missouri, William J. Botts, 79 years old, 
father of Minor J. Botts, Chicago sales manager for the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., died at his home in Mexico, 
Mo., last Saturday, July 28. Mr. Botts, who up to 1899 
had been engaged in the live stock business, for many 
years being an extensive shipper to the Chicago market, 
had lived in Audrain County all his life. At the time of 
his retirement from business in 1899 he moved to Mexico, 
Mo., where his family has since lived. Mr. Botts is sur- 
vived by his widow and seven children. The funeral was 
held at Mexico last Monday, July 30. 


NEWS FROM BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 31.—According to information from a Birmingham 
representative of the Vida Lumber Co., the large plant of 
that company being erected at Lomax, on the trunk line of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad between Birmingham and 
Montgomery, is nearing completion and will soon be in full 
operation. Timber for this big mill is already being cut 
from 13,000 acres of excellent timber in Chilton County. 
The logs will be hauled to the mills on a narrow gage 
railroad, which is now in operation. 

Lumbermen in this section have been urged to codperate 
in maintaining the present improved car shortage situation 
and to guard against consuming car space and tonnage 
unnecessarily. In an open letter addressed to both whole- 
sale and retail shippers, W. B. Thompson, traffic manager’ 
representing twenty-eight lumber concerns in Alabama, the 
need for-close codperation is outlined. He calls upon the 
shippers to forget selfishness and fall in line with the car- 
riers to improve the situation. Inasmuch as the Government 
need of cars will leave only a small percent of cars avail- 
able for carrying on the regular trade shipments, ‘lumber- 
men are advised to make good use of every possible available 
inch of space. This is given as the only real solution of the 
impending shortage. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Finns—The T. S. Grayson Lumber Co. 
hes filed a certificate of surrender of charter. 

Monette—The Monette Stave Co. has increased its cap- 
ita! from $10,000 to $20,000. 

‘ewport—J. R. Holden and the McLain Holden Land 
& lumber Co. have been succeeded by the J. R. Holden 
Yard & Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—The Whiting Mead Com- 
mercial Co. has been succeeded by the City Lumber & 
Wrecking Co. 

DAHO. Elk River—The Potlatch Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

iLLINOIS. Thomasboro—The Thomasboro Farmers’ 
Grain, Lumber & Coal Co. has increased its capital to 
$40,000. 

iNDIANA. Helmsburg—The Helmsburg Hardware & 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by W. A. Walker. 


iOWA. Arlington—The headquarters of the Diamond 
Lumber Co. have been removed to Mount Vernon. 

Beaconsfield—W. V. Doty has been succeeded by the 
I. J. Dalby Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kellerton. 

Garner—The C. G. Bracher Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been 
succeeded by the Iowa Builders’ Supply Co. 5 

Sioux City—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital to $2,050,000. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—The Hood-Fain & Hood Lum- 
ber Co. (Not Inc.) has been succeeded by the Hood Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Hillsdale—The Hillsdale Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Hillsdale Fuel & Lum- 
ber Co. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The St. Paul Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Wabash Lumber Co. 

Walker—The Leech Lake Lumber Co. has sold its mill 
here to the Webster Lumber Co. The mill is being re- 
fitted to saw box lumber and grain doors from bolts and 
will start operation about Jan. 1 with a capacity of 8,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 feet annually, running winter and sum- 
mer. 

MISSOURI. Ellington—The Hackworth-Payne Tie Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hackworth Carnahan Lum- 
ber Co. 

MONTANA. Hardin—The Bacheller-Scott Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by J. M. Broat & Co. 

NEBRASKA. Clarks—The Henderson & Hepsley Lum- 
ber Co. (Not Inc.) has been succeeded by W. J. Hender- 
son. 

Danbury—E. G. Caine & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Valley Lumber Co. 

Sumner—D. J. Yost has been succeeded by 
Lumber Co., of Holstein. 

Ulysses—The Hagemeister Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the William Krotter Co., of Stuart, who will 
remove stock to Stuart. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The McNeil Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Fillmore Avenue Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Gilmore-Ran- 
kin Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Rankin Lum- 
ber Co. Cliff E. Rankin is named as principal agent. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Voltaire—The Voltaire Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Rogers Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Amherst—The Amherst Lumber Co, has 
creased its capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Pioneer—E. V. Ennis has been succeeded by the Pioneer 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Pond Creek-—F. J. Gentry has been suc- 
ceeded by the F. J. Gentry Lumber Co., with a capital of 
$100,000. : 

OREGON. Eugene—The Parks Soults Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Soults Lumber Co. 

Hillsboro—Copeland & McCready have sold out to the 
Badger Lumber Co. . 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
has sold out. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—The Cleveland Chair Co. has 
increased its capital to $100,000. 

Memphis—The L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $15,000. 

TEXAS. Clarksville—The Barry Lumber & Tie Co. 
has been succeeded by J. W. Allen & Bro. 

Lampasas—C,. L. Johnson & Son have been succeeded 

by W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. This also includes 
the taking over of the Johnson branches at Gatesville, 
Hamilton and Ireland. 
_ WASHINGTON. Seattle—Petition to dissolve and dis- 
incorporate has been filed by the Simpson-Anderson Tim- 
ber Co. Hearing on petition will be held Sept. 17. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—The Central Wisconsin 


Fischer 


in- 


James—The Interior Lumber Co. 


Supply Co. has increased its capital from $25,000 to $50,000° 


for the purpose of extending the lumber end of its busi- 
ness, 

Janesville—The Wisconsin Carriage Co. has changed its 
name to the Janesville Products Co. and increased its 
capital to $130,000. 

Racine—The Mitchell Wagon Co. has ceased to exist as 
a corporation. All of its stock and most of its machinery 
has been sold to Deer & Co. for its plant at Fort Smith, 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Birmingham Handle _ Co., 
authorized capital $35,000; Jones G. Moore, president; 
C. W. King, vice president, and W. R. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer. Work on building a plant to manufacture 
handles has been started. 

_,Demopolis—Demopolis Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; T. O. Drake and others. 

l'uscaloosa—Minters Co. (to conduct a wholesale and 
retail business), authorized capital $5,000; J. H. Fitts, 
C. B. Turner, jr., and J. H. Bell. 

ARKANSAS. Donaldson—Ohio Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; William G. Baldwin, W. W. Vosburgh and 
E. E. Webster, 

Newport—Hayden-Holloway Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; T. S. Holloway, president; A. L. Crouch, 
vice president, and John Hayden, secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Mission Lumber Co., 

doing a splendid business here, has filed certified copy of 
articles of incorporation. 
, FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—Florida Lumber & Mill 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; W. A. Davis, président; 
Dorothy Gillian, vice president, and Samuel Gillian, secre- 
tary and treasurer. . 

Jacksonville—Aucilla Manufacturing Co. (to manufac- 
ture lumber), authorized capital $30,000. 

_ Jacksonville—Florida* Marine Construction Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; George F. Appleby, president; F. M. 
Durrance, vice president, and R. D. arry, secretary 
and treasurer, 


Tampa—Landeck Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,- 
000; H. F. Landeck, president; G. J. Landeck, vice presi- 


dent, and John J, Earle, secretary. 
busines eee wer Orleans—J. L. Fhilipe. & Co., in 

r he 
i tal of $50 oon ave incorporated with an authorized cap 


MAINE.. Berwick—Champlin & Hobbs Box Co. has in- 
corporated. 

Portland—Standard Veneer Products Co., 
capital $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Sash & Door Co. has in- 
corporated. 

Saginaw—Saginaw Sectional Book Case Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Nicholson—State Line Veneer Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; E. B. Brand and J. T. Clolinger, 
of Nicholson, and T. B. Mobley, of New Orleans. 

Vicksburg—Berge Williamson Co. (to deal in lumber), 
authorized capital $30,000; Alvin M. Berge and George 
Williamson. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Dierkes Peters Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000; 
H. L. Dierkes, Herbert Dierkes and M. J. Peters. 


MONTANA. Great Falls—Carter Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated, authorized capital $50,000. The company will 
probably open a yard at Carter. 

Hardin—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Turner—Thronson-Sattre Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; H. P. Thronson, C. C. Thronson and K. O. 
Sattre. 

NEVADA. 
corporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Ashboro—American 
Chair Co. has incorporated. 

Shelby—Catharine Mill Co., authorized capital $200,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—M. Borko Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Wycliffe—Wycliffe Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
vt F. A. Cramer, S. P. Cramer, John H. Hogg and H. A. 

ittner. 


OREGON. Portland—Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—American Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Corporation, authorized capital $320,000; R. C. 
Horne, jr., W. E. Richardson and C. G. Ogburn. 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—Crow Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $6,000; A. B. Crow, George Crow, T. W. 
Crow and others. 

TEXAS. Trinity—Rock Creek Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. W. Ferguson, J. W. Reynolds and H. H. 
Thompson. The company will act as an operating com- 
pany tor the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., which retains 
the title to its timber holdings. 

Hartburg—S. M. Tonmie & Sons have 
authorized capital $75,000; S. M., C. 
Tonmie and F. A. Harris. 

Trexler—Four States Lumber Co., 


authorized 


Verdi—Clover Valley Lumber Co. has in- 


Bentwood 


incorporated; 
E., BE. L. and C. D. 


authorized capital 


$20,000; L. W. Krouse, president and manager; J. M. Badt, 
vice president, and Fred H. Hoffman, secretary. 
UTAH. Lumber Co. has_ incor- 


Richfield—Citizens 
porated; J. H. Baker, O. C. Hansen, J. H. Hansen, E. E. 
Hoffman and J. P. Baker. The company succeeds Sevier 
Valley Planing Mill & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Port Angeles Logging 
Co., authorized capital $300,000; John Cain. 

Seattle—Olympic Spruce Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; C. T. Moore, J. F. Rudisile and Clyde M. 
Hadley. ‘ 

Tacoma—Cascade Log & Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; Maria H. McHenry. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamson—West Virginia Veneer 
& Package Co., authorized capital $5,000; E..K. Ahrendt, 
J. V. Reyburn, J. D. Reisch and others. 

WISCONSIN. Black Creek—Konz Box & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; F. A. Konz, Margaret Konz and 
Elizabeth Konz. 

Beloit—Lipman Refrigerator Car & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; Carl E. Lipman and others. 

Seymour—Seymour Wooden Ware Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; F. A. Konz, Roy Talbot, Margaret Konz and 
Mrs. Margaret Talbot. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Montreal Log Supply Co. (Ltd.) 
(to manufacture timber, lumber, etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000; Alexander Falconer, Charles G. Ogden and John 
L. Reay. 

ONTARIO. Bradford—Watson Specialties (Ltd.), (to 
carry on a general manufacturing business and manufac- 
ture lumber and its products), authorized capital $150,000; 
Alexander Greig, John M. Sparrow and Marshall H. Eaton. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The S. A. Reid Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale yellow pine business. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—G. W. Allport recently began 
the lumber brokerage business. 

Star City—The Hudgeon Lumber Co. 
business. 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—The Electric Mill & Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began the planing mill business. 

COLORADO. Bovina—The Bovina Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

Denver—The Rudolph Veneer Products Co. recently be- 
gan manufacturing veneers and baskets. 

IDAHO. Marshfield—The Marshfield Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade here. 

ILLINOIS. Martinsville—O. E. Tarman & Co. are open- 
ing a yard. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The Schley-Merrill Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

‘ Paradise—The Robinson Lumber Co. has opened a yard 
ere. 

Satanta—The Western Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business -with headquarters at Hutchinson. 

- Towanda—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business with headquarters at Wichita. 

MISSISSIPPI. Belzoni—The McCullough Lumber Co. 
recently began. the wholesale business. 

Biloxi—The Biloxi Ship Yard & Box Factory recently 
began business as boat builders and manufacturers of 
shooks. 

MISSOURI. Eminence—A. A. Rotzeni recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

Kansas City—The J. W. Sanborn Co. recently began 
ee Pacific coast products; I. T. Cameron, pro- 
prietor. 

St. Louis—The J. D. Kilgore Lumber Co. has opened 
an office in 2053 Railway Exchange Building with general 
offices at Poplar Bluff. 

NEW MEXICO. Grants—The Bond Sargent Co. 
cently began the lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Dolgeville—Loomis & Belding recently 
began the planing mill and contracting business. 

OHIO. Dover—The Dover Wood Face & Lumber Co. 
Pra gf began manufacturing wood faces and interior 

nish. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business with purchasing department at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Amherst—The Thompson Yards 


recently began 


re- 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





. SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 





Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Gak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


id 


Z 








Band-Sawed Southern Hardwoods 
Ash Wiha 





For years we havecatered to the demands of buyers 
who want high quality, perfect millwork and depend- 
able grades in lumber. Our mills draw from the 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber and our manu- 
facturing cost is 4% higher than it would be were we 
to lower our Quality and Grade. We employ only 
experienced and careful inspectors who ship straight, 
reliable even grade—National Inspection guaranteed. 
This means complete satisfaction. 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workmai\ship 


Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any + 322" 


without Bark 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


a HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


ED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


lischibeas Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 





and Mouldings. 








rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


“YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nodce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


sof shor lat Y CLLOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ’ 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 pages and when closed is 444 x8}¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














(Inc.) in business here are laying foundation for a new 


d. 
ue BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The Stearns Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Montreal—The Montreal Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade here. 

Thetford Mines—Demers & Dodier recently began a 
retail lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The H. D. Williams Cooperage 
Co., of Montgomery, will build a cooperage here. 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—The Arkansas Cooperage Co. 
has begun work on its new plant. Oak staves are to be 
manufactured and to be shipped to Omaha, Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis. J. M. Meyers of Paragould is 
president and R. J. Goeppinger, secretary and treasurer. 

Eldorado—J. W. Maxwell will establish a spoke and 
handle factory. 

Prescott—William Haas & Sons, of Fort Smith, are con- 
templating the establishment of a handle factory here. 

Zinc—Frank Morrow, who runs the grist mill here, has 
sah a sawmill and has started to furnish umber to local 
rade. 


LOUISIANA. Abita Springs—The Cowan-Kerr Lumber 
Co, (Inc.), of Franklinton, is erecting a new sawmill here, 
to operate in August. The mill will have a capacity of 
35,000 feet and the company has bought sufficient timber 
to insure it a reasonable term of operation. 

Jonesville—The Jonesville Lumber & Veneer Co. will 
build a plant to manufacture veneer shooks for wire-bound 
boxes. The company will erect buildings of ordinary mill 
construction costing $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Michigan Handle Co. 
will enlarge its plant and also manufacture hickory spokes 
and automobile wheels. 

Greenville—The Queen City Hoop Co. will build a plant 
to manufacture barrel hoops. 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The A. W. Greer Lumber & 
Undertaking Co. will erect two new buildings to be occu- 
pied with their furniture, undertaking parlors etc. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Ship Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, is building a mill on a 3-acre site it 
obtained on Hylebos waterway and now has obtained a 14- 
acre site where it will construct a hemlock mill of about 
30,000 feet daily capacity and to cost about $60,000. This 
makes one new mill recently completed and three under 
construction in Tacoma, 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. _ Arkadelphia—Several thousand feet of 
lumber burned last week at Charles N. McCaskell’s mill 
near Dalark; loss $1,000. 

Pangburn—The Shepard Milling Co. was visited by 
fire recently, which caused a small loss. Mr. Shepard is 
arranging to replace burned mill, as he has a contract 
to cut several thousand feet of lumber for the Western 
Tie & Timber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The plant and yards of the 
Ideal Lumber & Coal Co. were damaged between $30,000 
and $40,000 by fire of supposedly incendiary origin July 
28. Investigators of the State fire marshal’s depart- 
ment state that they have a confession from a 14-year- 
old lad that he threw a match and a lighted cigarette 
into a pile of shavings. 

Oconto—The Holt Lumber Co. sustained a loss of about 
$5,000 by fire originating from flying sparks recently. 
Its stables were badly damaged. 

Lublin—The box factory of M. Stryk, near Withee, was 
destroyed by fire last week, causing a loss estimated at 


$16,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Owen Sound—July 22 the factory of the 
North American Chair Co. sustained considerable dam- 


age by fire. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


R. E. Wood, president of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., acting for the Montvale Lumber Co., a 
subsidiary of the Wood company, has bought a large tim- 
ber tract in Swain County, western North Carolina. Ulti- 
mately the Montvale company is expected to take timber 
from not less than 27,000 acres of choice hardwoods. 
The Montvale company has been operating a sawmill 
at Fontana for a number of years. With this arrange- 
ment is an alliance with the Champion Fibre Co., of 
Canton, N. C., with headquarters at Hamilton, Ohio, of 
which Peter G. Thompson is the head, to handle the by- 
products, such as tannic acid wood from the spruce, 
chestnut, etc., and the Montvale Lumber Co. will manu- 
facture the hardwoods, which consist of fine poplar, 
cherry, ash, etc. The plant, when constructed, will con- 
sist of milling capacity of about 50,000 feet daily and 
have a planing mill and dimension plant attached. 








The Interstate Cooperage Co., of Memphis, Tenn., a 
subsidiary company of the Standard Oil Co., has bought 
36,000 acres of hardwood timberlands in the Boeuf River 
bottom of Moorhouse Parish, Louisiana, for $450,000. 
A right of way to the lands has been secured from Mer 
Rouge, La., and a factory will be erected to manufac- 
ture staves and headings for oil containers. A 25-mile 
railroad is planned. 





L. B. Menefee, of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., has bought from C. W. Embody, also of that 
city, a tract of 1,200 acres of yellow pine on the Metolius 
River in central Oregon. ‘The price is said to be $30,000. 
This, it is understood, will form the nucleus of a body of 
timber that Mr. Menefee intends to assemble in that section. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has bought 
from the Coos Bay Lumber Co., of Oakland, Cal., 12,632 
acres of fine timber in the Alsea Bay district. In 1916 
the tract was assessed at a valuation of $226,600. The 
land lies east and south of Alsea Bay. Atty. Mark Norris, 
7 Nees Rapids, represented Mr. Blodgett in closing the 
eal. 


A tract of timber consisting of 880 acres, south of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., has been sold to Kelly & Glattly, timber men, 


for 


INMAN-KLEIN.—Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Harry C. Inman, of the Inman Furni- 
ture Co., and the Inman Veneer & Panel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., to Miss Margaret Elizabeth Klein, daughter of 
Junius C. Klien, an attorney of Louisville. The wedding 
will take place in August at the summer home of the 
bride’s parents at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


SCATCHERD-HORTON.—The engagement is an- 
nounced of John Newton Scatcherd, for many years one 
of Buffalo’s prominent lumbermen and at one time presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. He 
is to be married this fall to Mrs. Edson Horton, sister of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vosburgh Horton, of Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Scatcherd is a member of the Buffalo Terminal Railway 
Commission. 


ROLAND-CORCORAN.—James A. Roland, traffic man- 
ager of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Lillian Corcoran, were united in 
marriage July 11 in the rectory of St. Cronan’s Church, 
and have returned from a bridal trip, which included a 
visit to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit and Chicago. They 
are now residing at 3709 Bamberger Avenue. 











THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Trade in Chicago is down to a ‘‘rock bottom’’ stage, 
due to various causes. The chief explanation is that trade 
is never active at this time of year. However, many in 
the trade have difficulty in believing that the present lack 
of business is due to seasonal conditions. One explana- 
tion of this is that business went with such a rush up to 
a few weeks ago that many lumbermen have a hard tine 
in becoming accustomed to a lack of orders. Labor trou- 
bles, especially with the I. W. W. on the Pacific coast 
and Inland Empire, naturally radiate gloom among deal- 
ers in western stocks, while a lack of men in lumber pro- 
ducing territories everywhere, in woods work and at the 
mills, has a tremendous effect on shaping the lumber sit- 
uation for the weeks to come. For the latter reason cited 
lumbermen believe that high prices can not help but pre- 
vail, as present stocks are low and only a normal demand 
will be required to maintain a high level of prices. On 
the other hand, some of the trade point out that the pres- 
ent high prices have been due chiefly to the war re- 
quirements for lumber, and say that as soon as the can- 
tonment requirements are filled, a date close at hand, a 
let up in the war demand will require manufacturers to 
turn back to the yards for business. 

Present demand is about the same with all woos, 
the demand being light, altho poplar and cypress appear 
to be exceptions. There are various opinions in the 
trade whether the car situation will grow as serious 
this fall as it did last. Many believe that it will be as 
serious, if not more so, while others say that the chief 
cause of the car shortage last year—congestion of 
loaded cars at eastern terminals and ocean ports—will 
not exist this year because the Railroad War Board and 
the Council of National Defense will not permit cars 
to move to those points this fall and winter until it 
is known positively that the cars can be unloaded 
promptly. Those who entertain the latter opinion be- 
lieve there will be a fairly good supply of cars or at 
least the situation will be much less hampering than last 
year. Prices for all woods in the Chicago market re- 
main high. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 28 























Lumber . Shingles 
UBM Fore gst ye pas © os e's eee ein eo 69,618,000 20,699,000 
RUE Hawa kcdae Selo vhaieewe cas 54,335,000 9,698,000 
SRCRRNNA 5 uWire sao ewes 15,283,000 11,001,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 28 
Lumber Shingles 
OO GE Pere Sarit ete 2,004,904,000 405,373,000 
EE Co ames oaibae sce sae eae 1,656,339,000 368,460,000 
BAUD Fos as ooo ce pe bia ace 348,565,000 36,913,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEPK ENDED JULY 28 
Lumber Shingles 
Li) Qe Cee erie Pio 42,187,000 14,082,000 
SME oe ork saG ess oswee aoa se 23,917,000 6,099,000 
oe en ee ee 18,270,000 7,983,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 28 
Lumber Shingles 
(AE er ear ete. 893,811,000 279,000,000 
REE 5G ah esas ts adele ele es 8 829,215,000 232,334,000 
PRIN Gs sic 54 ais bins 50% 64,596,000 46,666,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Aug. 1 were: 












CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ _ 5,000 19 $ 62,800 
5,000 and under 10,000.. § 45,500 
10,000 and under 25,000.. 13 183,000 
25,000 and under 50,000. . ' 4 108,000 
50,000 and under 100,000... - 2 120,000 
Woodlawn Theater Co., 1-story theater. . 1 200,000 
SU on ata ts asa See aaa n 08 ae we 46 $ 719,300 
Average valuation for week...... oe vane 15,637 
Totals previous week............ 52 792,900 
Average valuation previous week.. aa erate 15,248 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 129 1,166,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1917.......... 2,83 49,733,695 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 5,511 71,724,550 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4,137 47,213,372 
Totals period 1914....... 5,133 55,368,020 
Totals period 1913....... 6,281. 55,883,150 
Totals period 1912....... 5,208 53,552,760 
Totals period 1911....... 5,644 56,549,900 
Totals period 1910....... 6,621 51,029,900 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,967 56,514,025 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,443 35,221,065 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,208 42,502,205 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Northern pine, like other woods, is er- 
joying a seasonable business, the volume of movement not 
being large. The buying done is by factories for hig 
grade shop or low grade stuff for the manufacture of boxe». 
However, the box lumber demand is not so big as it wis 
recently. Prices remain strong. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 30.—The bulk of the business done 
is in manufacturing requirements. The building trace 
continues very slow. Farm trade also is slack just now, 
as the farmers are busy with their harvest. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—There is very little activity 
in the California or Idaho pine markets. In the Inland 
Empire district the I. W. W. strike has put many of the 
mills entirely out of business and those not down have 
orders booked well ahead of their saws. To add to the 
trouble in filling orders in that section the wheat now is 
moving and making the car supply all the shorter. The 
California mills still are swamped with Government orders 
so far as commons are concerned. There is not much 
inquiry for western pines, partly because the buyers know 
that the mills are in no position to handle business and 
partly because of the general slump in demand from the 
retailers. The factories are taking about all the stock 
they can get, but their requirements are not especially 
heavy at this time. Prices are very stiff for both Cali- 
fornia and Idaho products. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 30.—Mills are beginning to get 
a larger number of orders from their retail yard custom- 
ers, who are laying in supplies for their fall trade in 
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advance of the expected turn for the worse in the car 
situation when the crop begins to move. The grain 
harvest is in with a big yield in Minnesota, and wheat 
cutting will start in a few days. Conditions are not good 
in the western half of the Dakotas and Montana, where 
the yield will be light, but elsewhere prospects are fine. 
Buying from the factory trade is still heavy and the mills 
are well loaded with orders. Shipments are still held back 
by lack of car supply, but mills are catching up somewhat 
on orders. 


New York, July 31.—Little stock is available and while 
building trade is flat, yards are purchasing on a fairly 
good basis. Some good sized Government inquiries are 
in the market and it is expected to close a contract for 
nearly 1,500,000 feet during the week for Navy Depart- 
ment needs. The factory demand continues active, but 
on account of uncertainty in the building situation retail- 
ers are moving ahead very cautiously. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31.—Nearly all northern pine in- 
guiries are getting away from Pittsburgh for the present, 
as there are no dealers who seem to care risking accept- 
ances of orders for definite deliveries under existing 
transportation conditions. Demand is not large but such 
us there is is insistent. There do not appear to be any 
lists that are relied upon now. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Demand for white pine has 
been affected by the season and trade is not quite as 
active as several weeks ago. But factories are using 
a fair amount of pattern lumber and low grades are in 
active inquiry for carting and some kinds of construction 
work, The'regular retail trade is not up to that of a 
year ago and reports are almost invariably to the effect 
that building is quiet. Prices hold firm and stocks are 
not heavy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 31.—Receipts by vessel 
have not been more active this season than during the 
last few weeks. Heavy receipts have congested docks in 
a number of instances, but in most cases the lumber is 
being moved out so rapidly to consumers that there has 
been little chance for accumulation on the docks or in 
the yards. The labor situation has improved over a few 
weeks ago and wholesalers are in a better position in 
this respect than at any other time this season. Prices 
rule strong and the tendency generally on low grade stock 


is upward. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The eastern spruce market con- 
tinues to be fairly firm in practically all of its branches, 
altho demand, particularly from the large retail yards, 
has been rather light lately. Orders for house frames 
are scarce, but this has not interfered with the success of 
the manufacturers in maintaining the base quotation for 
frames at $36. This is for 8-inch frames and under, 
f. o. b. Boston, other sizes being quoted: 9-inch, $37; 
10-inch, $38; 1ll-inch and 12-inch, $39. Random prices 
have moderated a little, the efforts of the Canadian 
spruce manufacturers to dispose of their surplus here on 
a quiet market having made things unpleasant for the 
American producers. It is almost impossible to get more 
than $28 for scantling this week and for the wider sizes 
of random quotations are: 2x8-inch, $31 to $32; 2x10-inch, 
$53 to $34; 2x12-inch, $34 to $35. Boards are very strong. 
Offerings are comparatively light and are taken promptly. 
For covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, planed one side, the lowest price now is $30 and 
there is an increasing proportion of business at $31. 
Matched boards, stock lengths, are firm at $35 to $37. 


New York, July 31.—Prices are still firm but a little 
off the higher quotations reported during June. Stock is 
scarce and mills are still operating on some Government 
schedules. The building trade is quiet and yards are not 
inclined to buy far beyond their present needs. At the 
same time there is an active inquiry for whatever is 
available and the situation is well in line with an ordinary 
mid-summer activity. Airplane spruce is in most active 
call and the stock is decidedly scarce, and notwithstand- 
ing the Government set price of $105 a thousand, the 
specifications are considered fair and somewhat better 
than as applied to former business. 


Baltimore, Md., July 30.—This wood is still in good 
request, as in addition to the requirements of airplane 
construction the northern markets call for all available 
stocks, especially of lower grades, to fill the deficiency 
occasioned by pulp making. General conditions are very 
encouraging, especially to the producers, who are able to 
secure returns which fully compensate them for the higher 
cost of production. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31.—Nominal spruce prices are all 
that can be had. The sales are so few that it is hard to 
get a line on actual market conditions, except that they 
are “tight” so far as supply is concerned, and prices de- 
pendent upon the conditions of the buyer and the seller. 
Eastern buyers appear to get all the spruce that normally 
finds its way into Pittsburgh centers. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Demand is light on account of the 
quiet season. Attention now is given more to business 
prospects for the fall and the consensus is that the demand 
for white cedar products a few weeks hence will be larger 
than the supply. White cedar shingles, which went back 
to a higher level last week, have been able to maintain 
that position. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 30.—Producers with yards in 
northern Minnesota are still trying with poor success to 
get cars to ship out their orders, some of which have 
been awaiting delivery for months and are not yet loaded. 
It has been possible to move ties fairly well, and pole busi- 
ness has been taken care of because orders were light, but 
things are serious in the post line. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Except for direct demand for stocks 
used directly for war purposes or indirectly, such as that 
from factories that make motor trucks, wagons and other 
war vehicles, hardwoods are having a seasonably light 
business. However, neither southern nor northern prices 
have receded. Watchful eyes are still maintained on the 
furniture situation, as the buying season is not yet over 
and furniture manufacturers themselves do not know as 
yet what woods will predominate in the making of furni- 
ture for the fall and winter trade. Reports show that the 
Grand Rapids and Chicago furniture expositions have been 
better attended by buyers this season than ever before 
and buying has been heavy. The heaviest buying has been 
by small city and country town furniture dealers, who 
base their belief in a prosperous fall trade on the present 


bountiful crop prospects. From the mill viewpoint, hard- 
woods this fall should easily be able to hold a high range 
of prices, because stocks are below normal and labor is 
gradually becoming more scarce for woods and mill work. 
However, the buying end has been hopeful for easier 
prices, saying that prices obtainable during the last few 
weeks for hardwoods of all kinds have been too high to 
justify laying in a large volume of supplies. Conse- 
quently, if the prices remain high, the buying will likely 
continue to be of a “hand to mouth” character. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 30.—There is the usual dull 
period in buying reported now, but mills are said to have 
large orders on hand for shipment, and considerable stock 
is in transit. They are trying to clean up the old busi- 
ness so as to pave the way for fall orders. Mill stocks 
of northern hardwoods already have been seriously de- 
pleted. Maple, birch and basswood are all likely to be 
very scarce this fall and winter, and some mill stocks are 
shot to pieces already. Southern stock is found harder to 
get here. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 30.—The outstanding feature 
seems to be the buying done by factories making boxes 
and implements. Thruout the week they were good cus- 
tomers. In addition to this the furniture factories did 
much buying, but their purchases are only for their im- 
mediate needs. They are not trying to accumulate big 
stocks for the future. Since the agitation was begun 
some time ago for more freight cars the car supply has 
been much improved and consequently shipments are 
good. Building activities have slowed down somewhat. 
Demand for quartered oak has not been greatly affected 
by the $2 increase in price of last week. Plain oak stocks 
have been receiving a little more demand than recently. 
Basswood and ash remain fairly strong and chestnut is 
moving well in the lower grades. Prices quoted at the 
Ohio River are: Quartered oak, ones and twos, $90; No. 
1 common, $60; plain oak, ones and twos, $68; No. 1, 
$42; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $24. Chestnut, ones and twos, $54; 
No. 1, $39; sound wormy, $33. Other hardwoods remain 
firm. 





Memphis, Tenn., July 30.—There is something of a lull 
in demand but it is not greatly interfering with the vol- 
ume of business, which is considerably above the aver- 
age for this time of the year. And it is not having any 
elttect whatever on prices, which are just as firm and 
just as high as they have been at any time on the pres- 
ent upward movement. Further improvement is noted 
in the car situation and much lumber heretofore held 
back by car shortage, embargoes and other obstacles is 
now being delivered with considerable freedom. There 
is also a change for the better in the flat car supply and 
manhutacturing operations are increasing appreciably 
thruout the southern hardwood territory. It is recognized, 
however, that there is a shortage of lumber as compared 
with the requirements of the trade and it is not expected 
that this increase in output will have any appreciable 
effect On values. Oak in some descriptions is scarce and 
hard to find while the entire oak list presents a quite 
firm front. Manufacturers of this particular product 
foresee an exceptional call therefor this fall and winter 
and they are not at all eager to push the sale of what 
they have on hand. The gum situation continues strong, 
with a notable scarcity in firsts and seconds sap and in 
the grades used in box manufacture. Cottonwood is very 
strong in box boards as well as in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common 
used in box manufacture. Box makers do not hesitate 
to say that they are unable to find anything like their 
requirements in No. 3. Cypress is a ready seller and 
ash continues strong. Hickory is in excellent request, 
and, taken as a whole, there is little cause for complaint 
either of demand or prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—The hardwood mills have 
no trouble in disposing of all the stock they can furnish, 
altho the demand generally is not very brisk. Factories 
are buying ahead against the inevitable fall car shortage, 
but the yards are not following that policy to any great 
degree. All factory stock is very high and mills that are 
able to satisfy their buyers as to grades and shipments 
do not have to wait for business. There is an especially 
strong inquiry for factory ash and hickory suitable for 
automobile and vehicle factories. The gum trade also 
is strong, there being a very strong demand for No. 1 
and No. 2 commons at the box factories. Oak of all 
grades is holding its own, altho the demand for flooring 
and finish is very light even for this time of the year. 
Mills that can furnish large and long oak timbers can 
get pretty nearly their own prices for them. There con- 
tinues to be a very pronounced scarcity of cottonwood of 
all grades and it is selling at record prices. The same is 
true of walnut. Maple fiooring is sharing the light de- 
mand of oak flooring, but is very firm in price. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The market is very strong. 
Altho the retail yards and house finish manufacturers 
are not buying extensively, there is a good demand from 
other classes of manufacturing buyers and offerings of 
attractive hardwood lumber are taken promptly at good 
prices. The wholesale people speak of difficulty in locat- 
ing mills which have full assortments of some hardwoods 
on the list, and for these scarcer woods quotations are 
slowly and steadily strengthening. The call for bass- 
wood is quite satisfactory and for really desirable stock 
some almost fancy prices have been paid in recent trans- 
actions. There are a number of inquiries for ash and 
quotations on this wood are still on the upward trend. 
Thick, high grade ash is hard to find in round lots. Both 
birch and maple continue to command startling figures 
where the seller is able to make prompt shipment of 
selected stock. Plain oak looks about $1 firmer than it 
was a fortnight ago and quartered oak is steady. For 
firsts and seconds, inch, quotations on the more popular 
hardwoods this week are generally within the following 
range: Ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65; maple, $60 
to $62; plain oak, $69 to $74; quartered oak, $92 to $95; 
red birch, $72 to $75; sap birch, $63 to $69. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Distribution on account of 
the Government continues the feature of the hardwood 
trade, with fully maintained activity in lines affiliated 
with such contracts. Prices are firm at the recent ad- 
vances, except that some grades are higher, and the 
strength of the market seems assured for an indefinite 
period. The mills operating in and for this territory find 
the labor problem more irritating, not from strikes, but 
from actual shortage of laborers as well as expert work- 
men. There ifs less heard of scarcity of cars, because 
the railroads see to it that cars are where they are 
wanted for the movement of freight on Government busi- 
ness, and that constitutes the bulk of the present trade. 
Demand for oak, ash, gum, chestnut and hickory is the 











Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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BIRCH for QUICK SALE 











50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

50 M 5-4 No.1 and 2 Common. — 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, bane $4, $5 

Two persons ay 
Room with detached bath . . . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 

aS Two connecting rooms 

x with bath, Per day. 
= 2 persons, $5 to $8 
: 3 persons, $6 to $9 

4 persons, $7 to $12 


J : 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>) Sotel La Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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“‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Mina.) 


( 





The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 
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Burner in Opention at = of Buehner Lumber Co., 


nd, Vre,. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 







For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


| NOAWHD USEWNT 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiatin: coean, freight contracts end effecting 
meg che welled mea iggy Toes ae gr Ree 
Seket Pioatch from seaboard. SORT LUMBER: STHEMENTS: 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA 


GRAND PRIZE 
ey a 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {32 00? FORO” 


y 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific 
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International Expositic 





dominating feature of the market, with constant activity 
in all the grades in demand for boxes and crating. The 
demand for oak timbers is in excess of the new supplies, 
and in some quarters there are reports that stocks are 
lower than ever before. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 30.—Altho the demand may be 
said to have slackened slightly, dealers show a tendency to 
stock up in the face of a threatened car famine, and 
prices rule firm. Demand for finishing oak is slightly less 
and prices are not so firm, except for oak flooring, for 
which the demand is still strong on account of a dearth 
of it in the market. The same may be said of maple 
flooring. Demand for ash is characterized as moderate 
and the price is off a shade, altho this is considered as a 
temporary condition. Altho the demand for birch has 
fallen off slightly in the last fortnight prices continue at 
about the former level. 


New York, July 31.—Demand has slowed down some- 
what, but wholesalers say only in line with what should 
be expected for July. There are few concessions in price, 
and considering the difficulty in getting operators at mill 
points, little decline in prices is looked for. Stocks among 
yards are very badly broken, and while factory trade 
continues good, retailers find that they are unable to 
buy as freely as they hope. The falling off in building 
demand seems to have little bad effect on the hardwood 
situation and the demand is well distributed thruout the 
list. 


Ashland, Ky., July 30.—Dry oak, both plain and quar- 
tered, is in good demand, while the demand for timbers 
of all descriptions is far greater than the supply. Black 
walnut and thick ash also are in good demand. Prices 
are firm. 





Louisville, Ky., July 31.—The close of July finds most 
hardwood operators of this district carrying heavy orders 
on their books, with plenty of new orders being offered. 
Deliveries are still somewhat slow, but production has 
been speeded up as much as labor conditions will permit, 
and with a fair car supply the trade should go into the 
fall in fine shape. The heavy Government demand for 
lumber is resulting in its getting a large percentage of the 
available cars of the South, but many coal cars are used 
for handling Government orders which could not be used 
for domestic handling. There is a healthy demand for all 
hardwoods, the strong sellers including ash, hickory, 
plain oak, elm, gum and cottonwood. Poplar is good, and 
such supplies of quartered oak as can be secured sell at 
good prices.. The market is strong and advancing and 
lumbermen as a whole are well satisfied with conditions. 
Most of the local lumbermen look for a bad period of car 
shortage this fall, and considering the fact that surplus 
stocks of lumber are practically unknown it is generally 
thought that some real war time prices will be posted on 
all grades of lumber, including both hard and soft woods. 


Baltimore, Md., July 30.—Marked improvement in trans- 
portation conditions has helped the hardwood situation 
not a little, enabling producers as well as dealers to fill 
some of the orders they have been carrying some time. 
According to reports of salesmen all users except builders, 
who seem to be halted by high prices of materials and 
scarcity of labor, are placing orders for hardwood in fair 
quantities. Wagon builders are reported very active and 
calling for oak and other hardwoods in liberal quantities, 
while such special channels as airplane construction and 
eonnected activities furnish outlet for a considerable 
volume of hardwoods. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31.—Low grade hardwoods are 
called for in increasing quantities. The mining and coke 
fields are heavy buyers and in mine material, with prices 
nearly 100 percent above the summer of 1915, the con- 
sumers evince no disposition to complain. The box and 
shipping material demand is also very active. There isa 
greater demand for all shipping lumber this season, as 
there has been no cessation of work in the glass factories 
this season. Not a fire is out except where absolutely 
necessary for repairs, owing to the urgency of war de- 
mands for glass of all kinds. The bottle and jar factories 
of the district are all trying to continue operations in face 
of the high temperatures also. This is making greater 
demands on low grade materials of all kinds. The better 
hardwood stocks are quiet. Some reports of a slight im- 
provement in the furniture outlook are heard, but thus 
far the effect of this has not been felt in demands. 


New Orleans, La., July 30.—Demand continues active 
under the stimulus of Government orders and the needs 
of implement and furniture plants. The range of call is 
widening steadily, the list of active sellers apparently in- 
cluding most grades of oak and gum, plus ash, hickory, 
cooperage and the box grades. Prices are steady. De- 
liveries are still hampered by inadequate car supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y.; July 31.—Demand is not as active as a 
few weeks ago, but prices are generally firm and whole- 
salers regard the outlook as favorable. They are getting 
in good assortments in expectation of an extensive car 
shortage this fall. The car situation just now is easier 
and is expected to remain so temporarily, as a result of 
the Government action ordering the railroads to move 
equipment South. Oak, maple, birch and ash are among 
the woods most in demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Very little business was done 
in hardwoods the last week. Both local box and furni- 
ture manufacturers seem to be well stocked up, and de- 
cline to buy additional supplies at this time on the plea 
that prices are too high and on the belief that quotations 
will be lower, altho advancing no arguments to support 
such contention. Some manufacturers report a better 
demand for oak from outside furniture concerns. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Business is just about what is to be 
expected for this time of year. Demand from the yards, 
both city and country towns, is light. Not much in the 
way of improvement is expected in city business on ac- 
count of the present building situation, but country yard 
business is expected to be large again as soon as farmers 
are thru with their crop harvesting rush: Local whole- 
salers report that there are more sales of hemlock for 
points east of here, especially in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
territory, than in this territory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Demand for hemlock in all 
thicknesses and of all grades is excellent and in excess of 
stocks, which the mills claim are more short of normal 
than has been the case in years, and still there has been 
no revival of the requirements of contracting builders. A 
considerable quantity of hemlock is said to be going into 
cantonment construction where it has been able to com- 





pete with pine, and on all such business there is prompt 
distribution. Prices are steady. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 30.—There,is a steady demand 
Retailers buy to a limited degree. Scarcity in certain 
items is reported. Prices are firm and all recent ad- 
vances have been well maintained. 


New York, July 31.—The market undertone is strong 
and while city building is quiet, the prospect in suburban 
sections is more encouraging. Stocks among yards are 
poorly assorted and mills report little surplus in their 
hands. There is every indication of a continuatipn of 
present quotations. In fact, some wholesalers are of the 
opinion that there is still plenty of room for further ad- 
vances. Labor shortage at some mills accounts for a 
lack of production and with any kind of improvement in 
the building demand it will be difficult for many yards 
to furnish their assortments. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—Hemlock continues to increase 
in value. The buying is not particularly heavy, but the 
supplies in the hands of eastern manufacturers are ligh 
and available stocks of hemlock logs are barely sufficien: 
tor the normal requirements of the eastern market. Ni 
declines are expected for some time. The increased cosi 
of labor at the mills, together with the generally inefti 
cient quality of the workers now available for woodlan:! 
and sawmill operations, is among the many reasons fo: 
this view of the situation. The immediately available 
supply of good clipped hemlock boards, stock lengths, i; 
so light that sellers are predicting the present price of 
$28 will be advanced to $29 at any moment. Hemlock 
plank also are in good request at strong prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31.—A little softness continues in 
prices where new business is reported. The usual mid- 
summer dullness, however, is not conducive to extra large 
buying. Offers of considerable material have been made, 
it is said, at below the Pittsburgh list, but these come 
without assurance of delivery. The general trade is firm 
and producers hold stocks rigidly, with production re- 
ported much below normal. Hemlock lath appear to he 
in good demand. Coal and coke fields are the more active 
buyers of hemlock at the present moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—A fair demand is reported for 
hemlock, altho sales are not up to a year ago. Retailers 
are taking little stock just now, as is usually the case dur- 
ing the midsummer season. There is little building going 
on in the country districts, but the crop outlook is excel- 
lent and within a short time more buying of lumber is 
looked for. Prices are maintained firmly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 31.—While building opera- 
tions in the territory supplied from the local market is 
reported slower than for several years at this time, deal- 
ers say they are finding plenty of orders to keep them 
busy. They are booking heavily from the manufacturing 
trade, finding that this line of consumption is taking 
stock for a greater variety of uses than at any other time, 
to the knowledge of dealers, using it as a substitute for 
other items of the industry. Mills are not accumulating 
stock and wholesalers are not getting forward supplies 
in as large volume as they consider consistent with the 
heavy demand, and there is a general trend of opinion 
that yards will not have much stock on hand at the close 
of navigation. The base price of both Pennsylvania and 
western hemlock is reported firm at $30. No deviation 
from this quotation has been reported recently. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Poplar is one hardwood that appears 
to be more than seasonally active. Trade keeps up fairly 
well and wholesalers say that later on the demand will be 
much heavier than mill stocks will be able to meet. Prices 
are very firm. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Further decrease of dry 
stocks is reported and there is an increased demand. 
Special efforts are made to expand mill production, but 
the labor problem is more acute and there has not been 
much improvement in transportation conditions. It has 
been impossible to supply the requirements for the lower 
grades wanted by the box manufacturers, and boxboards 
continue to strengthen. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 30.—Retail demand is gradually 
increasing, as dealers’ stocks are not large in any section. 
Factories are good buyers and some of the manufactur- 
ing concerns are stocking up for the future. Shipments 
are more prompt as the result of a better car supply. 
Prices are strong all along the line and there is no cut 
ting to force trade. Firsts and seconds at the Ohio River 
are selling at $64; saps at $50; No. 1 common at $41; No. 
2 ccmmon at $32, and No. 3 common, $27. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The market is quite strong an‘ 
the tendency of quotations is still upward. There are not 
many calls for large lots of any grade, but the’ stead) 
buying of moderate quantities constitutes a quite satis- 
factory volume of business. Some buyers continue to 
complain about the slowness of deliveries. Most whole- 
sale houses now ask $73 or thereabout for inch poplar 
firsts and seconds, and. $70 is probably as little as any 
seller would take this week. 


Ashland, Ky., July 30.—Demand for poplar is brisk, ‘with 
all grades heavily called for. Dry stocks are fast dis- 
appearing, and the log supply is light. Prices remain 
firm. 





Baltimore, Md., July 30..-Demand continues sufficiently 
active to maintain and even stiffen prices that have ruled 
of late. If the high grades are not being called for with 
such freedom as might be desired there is no real lagging 
in the inquiry, while the lower grades are readily absorbed, 
leaving the mills without any considerable accumulations. 
Local dealers are ready enough to take up any desirable 
stocks that may be offered, and are reported to be doing 
a good business. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—The situation in this market fer whole- 
salers of Pacific coast products is anything but favorable. 
Reports from some of the mills this week indicated that in 
some districts, especially in the State of Washington, 80 
per cent of the mills have been closed down, both lumber 
and shingle, on account of the shortage of labor due 
chiefly to the I. W. W. disturbances. Not only is present 
business seasonable and light, but local wholesalers of 
western lumber wonder how they are going to fare when 
the lumber demand starts heavily again if mill situations 
fn the West do not improve. Should these conditions con- 
tinue fir stocks will likely go to nearer territory than this 
and thus make it more difficult to supply the fir trade here. 
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Rea cedar shingles still sell at high prices. Spruce busi- 
ness in this market is not likely so long as the war con- 
tinues and there is an extremely heavy demand for air- 
plane purposes. 





Tacoma, Wash., July 27.—So far as the fir mills are con- 
cerned, the lumber market is at a standstill here. The 
Jabor situation is in absolute control. There are plenty of 
orders to be had if any mill would book them; and only 
the sky is the limit on some things, like heavy timbers, for 
instance, for any mill that would take an order, guar- 
antee time delivery and live up to the guaranty. Govern- 
ment cantonment and ship building orders are of chief 
concern to the mills. Few if any camps are running and 
logs are very scarce. So far as the Tacoma district is 
coneerned, the lumber industry today may be said to be 
absolutely at a standstill. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Demand for fir in this sec- 
tion is falling off, but the mills are not seeking orders, 
for most of them are closed because of the I. W. W. 
strikes and are in no position to handle business of any 
kind. With the prospect of car shortages and heavy 
Government requirements ahead the manufacturers con- 
sider it hazardous to take on business at this time. 
There is a strong demand from the Government for ship 
timbers, but outside of that the fir orders are not heavy 
from any direction just now. The supply of cars is not so 
large as it was a couple of weeks ago and transits are 
scarce here. Virtually all of the large number of transit 
cars sent out by certain ones of the mills a few weeks 
ago have been cleaned up, as the new demurrage rules 
make it impossible to hold them long. Prices are very 
firm at List 19 despite the very light volume of business. 
This level puts fir above the present southern yellow pine 
market and so shuts it out of this market pretty effec- 
tively. There is virtually no trade in spruce because of 
the scarcity of that wood at the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The placing of a cargo of 2,000,- 
000 feet of west Coast fir on the Boston market has not 
had any appreciable weakening effect on current trans- 
actions. Wholesale dealers have been aided in maintain- 
ing their prices by late advices from the producing dis- 
tricts, all of which show the bullish tendency .of the 
market. A considerable amount of fir is sold to the ship- 
yards and the wholesalers are successful in quoting for it 
practically as much as they are able to get for longleaf 
yellow pine, while for very large timbers and spars they 
are getting more. The freight charges for bringing the 
lumber here by rail often amount to very nearly one-half 
of the total bill. Several recent inquiries for very selected 
spruce wanted in the manufacture of airplanes and 
pianos have gone unsatisfied despite the very high prices 
buyers are willing to pay. Dealers here say that the west 
Coast market has been practically cleaned out of fancy 
spruce lumber by the heavy purchases of large buyers. 


Seattle, Wash., July 28.—With sawmills generally closed 
down the lumber market has continued firm, altho, as 
usual at this time of the year, orders for lumber for the 
yard trade from the middle West have fallen off mate- 
rially. Demand is quiet but orders for lumber for Gov- 
ernment cantonments and other Government and indus- 
trial purposes is keeping busy all mills that are able to 
ship. Cantonment lumber is being furnished from stock 
and planing mills and loading crews are generally work- 
ing, altho mills are closed. The quietness of the yard de- 
mand is attributed to the midsummer harvesting season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—All the Pacific coast woods 
are scarce in this section, being as much so at present as 
at any time this year. Business in them is very quiet in 
consequence. Demand for redwood siding is fair, tho not 
up toa year ago. The outlook for trade is dependent upon 
the course of the labor troubles on the Coast and it is 
feared that the shortage of stock will last some time. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Little new business is noted for west- 
ern pines. Considerable progress is being made on old 
order shipments, as the car supply at mill points appears 
to be considerably improved. With labor difficulties at 
the mill points manufacturers are unable to take on much 
new business and for that reason the trade here is not able 
to quote freely. Prices are high and many in the trade 
believe that is one reason for holding down demand, altho 
it is recognized that this is the season when little business 
can be expected. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—While large orders are excep- 
tional there are a number of inquiries for moderate quan- 
tities of western pine, and these transactions are all being 
put thru on a very firm basis of values. During recent 
weeks everything on the list has advanced materially in 
cost, but the increase on the lower grades has been pro- 
portionately greater than on the best lumber. Consumers 
here are beginning to realize that the best economy in the 
end is to specify for their requirements high grade lum- 
ber that can be manufactured into doors, sash and blinds; 
coffins, fancy containers etc., or used in pattern work 
with the absolute minimum of waste. This means, of 
course, not only a considerable saving on the quantity 
of lumber itself but also on the amount spent on trans- 
portation charges and the expenses for storage, also for 
the cost of manufacture. Partly for this reason sugar pine 
sells better than California white pine, and Michigan and 
Ottawa pine better than either. The latter two. woods 
are particularly preferred by New England buyers be- 
cause the long immersion in the water reduces the 
chance of bother from pitch. For well graded Michigan 
white pine, quotations are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 
54, $119; 10/4 and 12/4, $1384; 16/4, $144; selects, 4/4 to 
‘/4, $108 to $109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $184; fine 
common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., No. 
“, 5-inch, $42; 7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $47; 
box boards, square edge, inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Wholesalers in the California’ 


pines say they could do a fair business if it were possible 
to set the stocks with which to fill orders. The I. W. W. 
Strike has caused a cutting off of shipments to a large 
extent. Reports from.Idaho pine mills are also unfavor- 
able and it is said that the cut will not be more than 
30 to 40 percent of the normal, because of the labor 
treubles. Prices hold strong. 


REDWOOD 


, Chicago, Aug. 1.—Hot weather affects the redwood trade 
pees there is little yard buying or factory buying. Reports 
rom mills show that they have heavy orders from other 
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Larger volume 


the same cost 


The 2% ton U. S. truck, operated by 
Tne Advance Millwork Company of 
Covington, Ky., has enabled its own- 
ers to take care of a $25,000 increase 
in volume of business per year. The 
cost is substantially the same as that 
for the horse teams the truck replaced. 


The company manufactures doors, 
sashes and other wood work for 
building construction. 


It has much business in Cincinnati 
and its suburbs. 
vided between short and long hauls. 


Its deliveries are di- 


Truck service it found, not only en- 
abled it to care for a worth-while in- 
crease in business, but the improved 
service the truck gave, brought in or- 
ders that absorbed some of the addi- 
tional capacity. 


The U. S. 2% ton chain drive truck 
has given perfect satisfaction. It is 
regarded as equal to any truck—any- 
where. 


You should investigate U. S. trucks. 


Worm-Drive, 244, 34 and 5 ton. 
Chain-Drive, 21 and 314 ton. 


THE UNITED STATES MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, O.,U.S.A, 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburg Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Atlanta St. Louis 





Dealers in all commercial centers. 


DD di bba brags 
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HOTELS 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 

a congenial atmosphere. It isthe permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 
ship of over Rates from $2.00 per day. 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


























A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 








| Rates, 
© $1.50 per day 
and up. 








Oo THE PORTLAND ute 





KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. © 


European Plan $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mer, PORTLAND, OREGON 











tank purposes and there is also a heavy call for pipe line 
stave stock, but this kind of trade is not being supplied 
thru this market. Prices remain firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Demand for redwood is not 
heavy, but is keeping up rather better than usual for 
this time of the year. The requirements from other dis- 
tricts, however, are so strong that the mills are well sup- 
plied with business and there is no tendency to shade 
prices in order to stimulate orders. The main item on this 
market is siding and there is a generally light demand for 
sidings of all kinds now. The tank stock demand con- 
tinues strong, but it is hard to place tank orders. The 
red cedar shingle ‘supply has improved enough so that 
there is very little call for redwood shingles, which were 
being used to some extent here earlier in the year. 


San Francisco, July 28.—The market is very firm at the 
advanced prices, with good inquiries from the domestic 
market. Eastern rail business is very good, with prospects 
of continued improvement. Export business on clears 
continues to be limited by the scarcity of tonnage, but 
there are some inquiries and a big demand for ties. Yard 
stocks of redwood are light as a rule. The good demand 
for redwood for railroad construction and repairs is one 
of the features of the market. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 31.—Government orders continue to be 
the most important factor in shortleaf pine business. In- 
quiries from all sources are satisfactory, altho prices have 
varied from $1 to $2 in several lines. The mill output is 
only fair, and while there is a slowing down in the call 
for stock, most wholesalers are of the opinion that this 
is due largely to the ordinary mid-summer dullness. It is 
a fact that building orders are quiet, but special business 
from factory and industrial sources as well as the very 
numerous orders for Government purposes are consid- 
ered sufficient to keep the market in a stable state, and 
while a few concessions may be occasionally reported a 
still higher tendency is looked for. Box demand is good 
and stocks are hard to get. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—A notable amount of North Caro- 
lina pine is coming along just now on old orders and the 
retail yards are not tumbling over one another to buy. The 
improvement in the rail transportation situation has been 
sufficient to restore the confidence of buyers to the point 
where they insist on looking around a little before placing 
an order, whereas a short time ago a man actually in 
need of North Carolina pine dare not overlook a chance 
to pick up a carload actually enroute, altho the price 
looked pretty high. However, the wholesale houses here 
are not offering concessions from their regular lists and 
they insist that it will not be necessary to do so for 
some time to come. In the case of rough edge, for in- 
stance, one firm here reports sales of 4/4 at $48, altho some 
of the commission houses say they are in receipt of mill 
quotations that make a selling price of $44.75 possible. 
Roofers are quiet with quotations steady at $33 to $34.25 
for 6-inch and $34 to $35.25 for 8-inch. There is a fair 
demand for North Carolina floor plank, mostly 3-inch 
splined. 





Baltimore, Md., July 30.—The North Carolina pine trade 
exhibits some contradictions, such as relatively small 
stocks and an urgent demand in some directions, com- 
bined with a measure of softness in this market. While 
no pronounced easing off is recorded, values lack the de- 
gree of firmness noted some time ago. Because of the 
cessation of certain kinds of construction work require- 
ments dependent thereon are limited and the yards find 
conditions rather easy, with result that they are disposed 
to delay. The boxmakers are in the market for com- 
paratively large quantities of lumber, and Government 
requirements absorb suitable lumber in sufficient volume 
to create almost a scarcity. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—In the present hot weather no large 
amount of buying is noted, altho some wholesalers say that 
country yards have been making more inquiry during the 
last week or so than for the couple weeks previous. 
Trade is now trying to forecast what sort of market is 
going to prevail as soon as yellow pine manufacturers 
begin to get clear of the heavy war cantonment orders. 
Most in the trade believe that lively country yard buying, 
on account of the present crop prospects, combined with 
a continued Government demand for yellow pine for other 
purposes than cantonments, will result in making prices 
stronger than have prevailed. The trade believes that 
yard stocks have gone so low that heavy buying must re- 
sult if the dealers intend to take care of their trade ade- 
quately. 


Alexandria, La., July 30.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, $45.50; 
B EG, $45; C EG, $32.50; D EG, $29.50; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 
2 EG, $25; A FG, $37; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.50; 
C FG, $31; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2, FG, $22.50; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $48; B & better BG, $46; B EG, $45.50; 
C EG, $36.50; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; No. 2 EG, 
$25.50; A FG, $37.50; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.75; 
C FG, $32.50; D FG, $31; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $23. 
Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, $31; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, 
$22; 44-inch, B & better, $27.50; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $20; 
%-inch, B & better, $35; No. 1,-$31; No. 2, $25.50. Parti- 
tion—4-inch, B & better, $35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25; 6-inch, 
B & better, $38. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $26; 
No. 1, $23; No. 2, $19. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, 
$34.50; No. 1, $32; No. 2, $25. Finish—B & better surfaced 
—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$37; 1x12-inch, $37; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $40.50; 1%4x4 to 
12-inch, $39; B & better, 15-inch, $38; C surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $32; 1x6-inch, .$33.50; 1x8-inch, $33.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $37; 11%4x4 to 
12-inch, $37. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $32.50; 1x6-inch, 
$34.50; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, 
$36; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing 
& base—4- and 6-inch, $38.50; 8- and 10-inch, $39.50. 
Jambs—4-inch and 6-inch, $42; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, $48. 
Molding—65 percent. Fencing—-No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, 
$24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; 
other lengths, $24; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, 
$26.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $27.50. 
Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19; 1x4-inch 
CM, $19.50; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $22. Fencing— 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $16.50; 1x4-inch CM, 
$16.50; 1x6-inch, $17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards—No. 
1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 
}8x8, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 34x10, 14- 
and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; }§x10, 14- and 


* stock from the railroads. 





16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$28; other lengths, $28.50; }$x12, 14- and 16-foot, $31; other 
lengths, $31.50; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $22.50; 
38x8, $23; 34x10, $22.75; 3$x10, $23.50; 3x12, $24; 3x12, 
$24.50; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $18.50; 3%x8, $18.75: 
34x10, $18.75; 38x10, $18.75; 34x12, $19; 3$x12, $19.25. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$27.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8“inch, $23; 1x10-inch, 
$23.50; 1x12-inch, $24; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $19;' 
1x10-inch, $19; 1x12-inch, $20.50. Car material—All 1x4 
and 6-inch: B & better siding, $40; No. 1 siding, $33; No. 
1 roofing, $28.50; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 siding, $21.50: 
No. 2 roofing, $18.50; No. 2 lining, $19.50. All 2x6, 8- and 
10-inch: No. 1 decking, $26.50; No. 2 decking, $21; heart 
face decking, $29. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 2, $3.15. 
Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $16.50; 8- and 10-foot, $17.50; 
12-foot and longer, $18.50. Stringers—90 percent heart, 
7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $36.50; 28-foot, $42.59; 
No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $36. Caps— 
Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $28.50; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29; No. 1, S4S, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $25.50. Sills— 
36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $50. Ties— 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square E&S, 
$24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, 
$23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot, 6-inch heart, S4S, $29; No. 1 rough, 
$21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $27.50; 2x4 to 
8x8-inch, $25.24; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $26; 2x12 to 12x12- 
inch, $29.78; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.34. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 sq. E&S, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 
rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $28. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
list and $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos, 
1 and 2, list and $1 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos, 1 and 
2, list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $15.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Demand for shortleaf stock has 
been only fair of late and is on about a midsummer basis. 
Wholesalers report that it is a little easier to get stock 
shipped from the mills and that the latter are beginning 
to solicit business more than formerly. That this condi- 
tion will continue is regarded as doubtful, the expectation 
being that any relief from car shortage will be temporary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—A fair supply of cars in the 
southern yellow pine territory, and the prospect that it 
will have disappeared by early fall, when every kind of 
rolling stock now in excess of Government requirements 
is expected to be in demand for the movement of troops 
and their belongings, have stimulated demand for all kinds 
of civilian requirements, in addition to the enormous de- 
mand from the Government and of contractors for the 
Government. The latter have first call, but it is-.said it 
has been possible to get thru some cars for the general 
trade, and that some of the yards are able to take care of 
what building demand there is in much better shape than 
it was thought possible a few weeks ago. Some grades of 
flooring show a shade of weakness, but ceiling, partition 
and siding are strong and some grades are higher. Par- 
ticular strength is noticed in car material of all kinds, 
and prices are up. Deliveries of car stuff are reported more 
prompt, as the urgency of such equipment is a feature of 
the Government business. There has been a considerable 
amount of business booked for the oil fields, and here the 
demand is so urgent that there has been much strengthen- 
ing of the market for timbers and other casing material. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Southern yellow pine prices 
are stationary so far as mill shipments are concerned and 
there is more stability to transits, altho concessions still 
are necessary to move transit cars. Buyers in the coun- 
try, especially to the west of here, are awaiting rain and 
the wait has been so long and discouraging that they are 
not greatly interested in the market just now. The Gov- 
ernment orders are coming in pretty fast, however, and 
are going far toward making up for the scarcity of retail 
yard orders. Kansas City mills, it is estimated, have han- 
dled between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of Government 
orders for southern yellow pine. The market on mill ship- 
ments is probably about $1.50 lower than it was at the 
high point of the year reached early in June. Transits, 
however, are lower. Number 2 dimension appears to be 
the weakest spot in the transit market and is being 
quoted at $1 to $2.50 below list. Number 1 dimension 
ranges from list to $1 below list. There is a light call for 
The imminence of a further 
curtailed car supply with the stringency of last winter 
still fresh in mind is not having any general effect on 
buyers, altho a few of the lineyard men, particularly in 
Missouri, where corn is pretty nearly assured, have bought 
ahead to some extent. Pine manufacturers are agreed 
that a rain would give business fresh impetus. 


New York, July 31.—Inquiries are satisfactory, but are 
coming largely from ship and dock building sources. Rail- 
roads are in the market with some inquiry and builders 
report so little new business in their lines that retailers 
are getting little encouragement from any prospective 
improvement from ordinary house building sources. Lum- 
ber required for Government ships is coming along nicely, 
but the average buyer finds it most difficult to get trans- 
portation facilities for his orders and with the continucd 
good buying by the Government it is expected there wil! 
be a pronounced shortage of staple sizes all thru the 
metropolitan district. This is evidenced by the fact that 
during the last month several good sized lots of stock 
have been bought here for shipment to Newport News 
and other southern points, the stock being supplied for 
dock and ship building purposes in those sections. 


New Orleans, La., July 30.—Government orders are ex- 
panding in a way to keep a number of mills largely busy 
on this particular business and as the carriers are ex- 
dediting shipments of this stock the movement has im 
proved in marked degree. There is still by some reports 
a dearth of equipment to move general commercial busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding this reported condition there are 
still rumors of transit cars. It appears that a good vol- 
ume of business is offered by consuming centers, stabiliz- 
ing prices and accounting for small advances here and 
there thruout the list. Government orders have been 
placed for export timbers and other material, to be used 
in housing the American troops in France, it is said, and 
providing wharves, warehouses etc. The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau is said to have distributed orders for 
approximately 2,700,000 feet of this export business, part 
of which is reported moving to a port or ports ‘‘some- 
where in America.”’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31.—From a strictly local stand- 
point, the yellow pine trade is extremely quiet. This is 
perhaps a general complaint for all lines of lumber, and 
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yards and builders as a whole are apparently indifferent 
regarding material. But trade away from Pittsburgh and 
in the trading fields of this market appears to be much 
stronger. The matter of prices is also much more settled. 
Southern lumber shippers with offices here report better 
car supply and, with the exception of the embargoes in 
the ast, there is a good market today. The lists hold 
up remarkably well, it is claimed. 


st. Louls, Mo., July 31-—The last week saw some stiffen- 
ing in prices and a more generally firm tone to the yellow 
pine market, altho it was a bit sluggish and in a few 
cases slightly weaker. Mill shipments continue to hold 
up well, most concerns insisting on full list prices, but in 
some instances prices were cut by mills that happened to 
have more cars than orders and wished to push sales. 
Incuiries by railroads are beginning to come in and this 
gives added encouragement to the trade. Inquiries are 
peing made for car material, as well as for bridge mate- 
rials, which indicate that the roads will soon be in the 
market, aS much work must be done to prepare for the 
handling of crops, troop trains and Government supplies. 
The market for timbers is strong. More transit cars were 
put on the market than it could stand, with the result 
thal some weakness was shown. Number 2 dimension in 
transit cars was off $2.50 to $3, while 1-inch lumber was 
better, being about $1 off the list. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—The wholesale firms operating 
here aré now experiencing less difficulty in getting lumber 
forward, but there will still have to be much improvement 
in shipping facilities before transportation of southern 
pine into New England can be said to be on anything like 
a normal basis. The recent improvement has, however, 
had some effect on prices. There have been no actual 
concessions from the regular lists, but sellers are no longer 
insisting on a bonus for guaranteed prompt deliveries. A 
fortnight ago a carload of partition, flooring or other 
specialty actually en route was about as safe as money 
in the bank, but just at present a wholesale merchant is 
apt to get nervous about a shipment in transit that is not 
coming along on order from a customer. Number 2 com- 
mon, however, looks rather stronger than last week, 6- 
inch being quoted at $31.50 to $33.50 and $8-inch at $1 
more. Flooring is quiet and prices are steady on the fol- 
lowing basis: Quarter sawn A, $56 and up; quarter sawn 
B, $52 to $55; quarter sawn C, $45 and up. There are not 
many calls for partition at present, but sellers will not 
concede as yet from $438 to $44 for B & better, %x3%- 
inch. The wholesale yards are doing a fair business in 
dimension and some heavy schedules are being placed for 
industrial construction. 


Baltimore, Md., July 30.—There is a feeling that long- 
leaf pine, among other yellow pine stocks, is somewhat 
easier in this market, while it does not appear that the 
mills have made much headway in catching up with the 
demand for certain purposes. A number of plants have 
had to stop work on account of high water. It is esti- 
mated that the mills are running about four days in the 
week, and that the output is not such as to cause con- 
gestion. Stocks held here are not large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Demand has not been exten- 
sive recently, as most yards are rolding off in the ex- 
pectation of being able to replenish stocks when more 
needed than now. While a temporary easing up of the 
car supply is looked for as the result of the Government’s 
order to send many thousands of cars southward, ship- 
ments are still being made very slowly. Some mills say 
that they have no lumber at all to offer, as their sup- 
plies for the present and near future will go to the Gov- 
ernment. Prices are firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 31.—Retailers are busy 
unloading past purchases, stock ordered several months 
ago just reaching points of consignment. They therefore 
show little disposition to make additional purchases. Com- 
paratively little buying is being done for speculative pur- 
poses, but there is some buying to meet requirements. 
Extension of factories and the construction of new build- 
ings for industrial purposes have provided a fair demand 
for flooring, while the lower grades are receiving more 
attention than the better items. Mills report little ac- 
cuculation of stock and a trend toward higher quotations 
appears imminent, 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Cypress wholesalers report a trade a 
little beyond what might be expected for this season. A 
fairly large volume of inquiry comes from both country 
yards and factories, there being a good demand for shop 
stock from the factories. Mill reports indicate that it is 
somewhat easier to ship out stock than it has been for 


some time, tho there is still a lack of cars. Prices are 
firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—There is a material strength- 
enng of the demand from the country trade, and the need 
of more cars is being felt seriously. The volume of busi- 
ness could be almost doubled, it is felt by this branch of 
the trade, if it were possible to pledge reasonably prompt 
delivery. At that, country retailers are ready to take a 
chance to increase stocks in confidence that they will 
have demand for the fall for about all the stock they can 
get in. There also is good buying by consuming fac- 
tories, planing mills and box makers alike. Prices strong. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 30.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. Shipments are better, as there is a distinct 


In DroveMnent in the car supply. Retail stocks are only 
air, 





Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—A few more of the cypress 
mills are accepting business now, but only in very limited 
quantities, and there is not any large volume of trade. 
Prices are very stiff with the tendency upward wherever 
mills are in position to accept business at all. Demand 
appears to be a little better than usual at this time of the 
year aS a result of the desire of a good many of the re- 
tailers to stock up a little earlier. The factory demand 
keeps up well and mills that are able to give the fac- 
tories what they want do not have to argue about prices. 


The year’s cypress business so far has been much livelier 
than last year’s business. 


New York, July 31.—A fairly good demand continues 
to be reported and prices are satisfactory, altho in some 
cases quotations are slightly under the high figures for 
: a Stocks among yards and consumers are light, and 
mae cypress is almost impossible to get at any price. 
: ere has been a very satisfactory inquiry from manu- 
acturers, but the class of stock usable in that line is 
Scarce. On account of the dull building situation small 
Woodworking mills are doing little, but the business com- 


ing from larger and more important sources is sufficient 
to overcome the dullness experienced elsewhere. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—Very high prices continue to be 
quoted for everything on the cypress list. There are a 
number of promising inquiries, but business is limited 
by the inability of sellers to make any satisfactory agree- 
ments about the time of delivery. The improvement lately 
in the transportation facilities for other lines of southern 
lumber has not been very apparent in the case of cypress. 
Both retail and manufacturing buyers here have very light 
stocks and many of them would be glad to place orders 
at present prices if there were any prospect of immediate 
shipments. Quotations are very firm on the following 
basis: Ones and twos; 4/4, $56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, $58 
to $59; 8/4, $63 to $64; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36 to $38; 5/4 and 
6/4, $44 to $46. 





Baltimore, Md., July 30.—Cypress shows very little 
change. Where other stocks are not readily available 
cypress is drawn upon, which of course helps to keep the 
market for that wood in good shape. The yards have no 
large assortments and are disposed to be conservative be- 
cause of lagging demand from the average class of con- 
tractors. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Demand is not heavy at pres- 
ent, being a little lighter than a few weeks earlier. Stocks 
hereabouts are small, because of the difficulty of replen- 
ishing them. The mills are reported to be getting more 
cars, but no permanent easing up is looked for. 


New Orleans, La., July 30.—Demand is rated brisk, with 
shipments much below normal but somewhat improved in 
spots for the time being. One large concern has bul- 
letined advances averaging about $1.50, covering the list 
rather generally and effective last Saturday. Its sales- 
men have been called off the road pending receipt of the 
Aug. 1 stock sheets from the mills, to prevent any fur- 
ther piling up of orders for stock already oversold. There 
is brisk inquiry for cypress cross ties, which are among 
the items rated in low supply. 





St. Louis, Mo., July 31.—A general advance in cypress 
has been announced by Louisiana manufacturers. Rough 
stock has been advanced $2. A siding is $2 higher; B, $1, 
and C and D each 50 cents higher. Number 1 common is 
up from $2 to $4; No. 2 is $2 higher, and No. 2 lath are 10 
cents higher. Two-inch and thicker stock is scarce, and 
most mills have about as much planing mill business as 
they can attend to. Stocks at the mills are very much 
broken. Demand continues good, and the yards buy vir- 
tually all that is offered them. The only falling off in 
demand comes from box manufacturers, who are well 
stocked up. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 1.—Shingles, both red cedars and white 
cedars, continue to sell at strong prices, tho the volume of 
business is light. Labor strikes at western shingle mills 
are mostly responsible for the high prices prevailing for 
red cedars, while labor shortage at northern mills, permit- 
ting only a short supply of shingles, is responsible for 
white cedar quotations. Red cedar clears continue to sell 
at $4.71 and stars at $3.57, Chicago basis, while white 
cedars are being quoted at $4.45 on extras and $2.35 on 
standards, Chicago basis. These prices include no change 


from last week except a 5-cent advance on white cedar 
standards. 


Portland, Ore., July 28.—A feature of the situation here 
is the strength developed in the red shingle market, with 
clears quoted as high as $3.10 and stars at $2.50 or better. 
The advance is due to the cost of logs and labor and the 
scarcity of help and mills even at the higher prices are 
not anxious to take orders beyond those they can fill at 
once. Owing to the labor situation, fir lumber, too, is 
strong at quotations and there is said to be no probability 


of a decline. Any change that might occur, it is said, will 
be upward. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 27.—Red cedar shingles, like lum- 
ber, are tied up by labor troubles. There are very few 
shingles left at the mills and the shutdown is practically 
complete. Prices are between the individuals, if there 
is anyone who has the goods to deliver. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 30.—Retailers are picking up 
transit cars of shingles rapidly, and there is quite a rush 
of buyers to fill their prospective demands before it be- 
comes impossible to buy. Wholesalers are advising that 
the strike tie-up may be of long duration, and they de- 
cline to accept orders except for transit stock or for im- 
mediate shipment. There is considerable fear of getting 
in an oversold condition. 


New Orleans, La., July 30.—Cypress shingles continue 
in active call and low supply, with mill assortments 
broken. The same thing is relatively true of cypress 
lath, which is in slightly better supply. Quotations on 
lath have been notched up 10 cents at a number of the 
mills. Both items are shipped in mixed cars only. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—With continued quiet in 
building there is a similar condition in the shingle and 
lath market. Strikes in the West are a factor that has 
contributed some strength to the cedar situation, but 
this change is due to a fear that further shortage of 
stocks may hamper prospective business rather than to 
any immediate effect on the relation of supply to present 
demand. Clears are held pretty firm around $5 for what 
little trade there is. There have been some additions to 
stocks of pine and cypress but not much quickening of 
retail activity, and prices are merely steady. Lath move 
as well as could be expected, in view of the situation in 
building trades; stocks are low and prices firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—The strike situation in the 
red cedar shingle district is unchanged and shingle whole- 
salers here say that 85 percent of the mills are closed. As 
a result of the increased difficulty in getting shingles 
prices have gone up since a week ago. Stars now are 
quoted at $2.50 to $2.55, Coast basis, and clears at $3.45 
to $3.50. The advance undoubtedly would have been 
much more pronounced had there been any considerable 
demand, but buyers for the most part are not taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to get their orders in before the 
car shortage grows more stringent. There has not been 
the rush of orders that might have been expected on the 
eve of a strike. The demand was so light last week, in 
fact, that wholesalers were willing to take less than 
Coast prices for some transits in order to move them. 
Continued hot and dry weather is serving to keep the buy- 


ers’ activity down. Very few orders for red cedar siding 
are being accepted. An occasional transit containing 
siding is to be had, but mill shipments are virtually nil. 


Siding is quoted at $26, Coast -basis, for clear, and $25 
for A. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—Wholesale houses report busi- 
ness in shingles is quiet this week, but that quotations 
are fairly well maintained considering the condition of 
the market. it is not easy now to get more than $4.90 
for white cedar extra clears and some sellers will take 
$4.80. For ordinary clear white cedars quotations re- 
main at $4.30 to $4.50, according to quality and quantity. 
The uncertainty about the future supply of red cedar 
shingles, resulting from the labor situation in the pro- 
ducing districts, aids local sellers in maintaining prices 
on a steady basis slightly above what they are taking for 
white cedars. The lath market is quiet and slightly easier 
than it was a short time ago. It is doubtful if anyone is 
making a serious effort to get more than $5 for 1%-inch 
lath this week. A concession of 10 cents would not be 
surprising. For 1%-inch lath $4.75 to $4.80 is quoted. 
Furring moves slowly at $26 to $27 for 2-inch and $1 less 
for 3-inch. Clapboards also are quiet, but the supply is 
so light that there is no difficulty in maintaining very firm 


prices. Extra spruce clapboards bring $56 to $60 and 
clears $54 to $58. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 30.—There is a steady demand for 
shingles since building operations have become more 
active. Retailers buy fairly well and prices are excep- 
tionally strong. Shipments from the Coast are not large. 
The lath trade is steady and prices rule higher. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 31.—Market conditions 
show little deviation from those that. prevailed a week 
ago. A few cars are reported in transit, but a laxity in 
demand has not tended to create any stronger prices. No 
material change in the existing situation is expected as 
long as the strike at the Coast mills continues in effect. 
Lath are rather sluggish and are being held at the high- 
est quotations reached this season. 





Baltimore, Md., July 30.—Any change in quotations dur- 
ing the last week has been upward. Local requirements 
have not been extraordinary, but demand from other 
sections, with the limited production, has kept selections 
down and maintained marked firmness in the trade. 
Neither is there any overproduction of lath. Offerings are 
sufficiently small to keep the market strong and the out- 
look very encouraging. 


Seattle, Wash., July 29.—The demand for shingles last 
week was rather more quiet than theretofore, but the fact 
that but few shingle mills are operating holds the price 
firm, with an upward tendency. Clears are quoted to the 
trade at from $3.50 to $3.55 and stars at $2.50 to $2.55. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—A few shingles are offered by 
Pacific coast mills, but these are mostly stock which was 
manufactured before the labor troubles began. .The re- 
ceipts are running unusually light for this time of year 
and a big shortage is not improbable in the East. Demand 
at present is light. Prices hold firm, with wholesalers 
asking $4.85 for extra clears, lake-and-rail. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 30.—Some of the larger box makers 
continue to import box lumber from northern lake ports 
in their own boats, but the open market is active not- 
withstanding. Box makers buy only for immediate needs, 
but the volume of business nevertheless is large, as the 
demand for boxes in practically all lines keeps up. Prices 
are firm and advancing. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—There continues to be a strong 
demand for shooks and box boards and attractive prices 
are paid for good lumber. It is very doubtful if a carload 
of round edge pine box boards, inch, could be picked 
up today for anything less than $25, f. o. b. Boston, if 
the quality of the lumber is at all satisfactory. Investiga- 
tion of stories of sales at less than this figure usually 
reveals that the shipment was not all pine or that some 
pretty poor stuff was mixed with it. Very good lumber 
will bring $1 or $2 more. Corresponding grades of spruce 
box boards are selling at $1 less than the all pine, and for 
the mill run of fir, hemlock, spruce and sometimes a little 
pine the going price is about $1 less than for all spruce 
lumber. The best square edge box boards now sell around 
$40. Pine shooks, }%-inch, are quoted at $35 to $40, accord- 
ing to the quality and care of manufacture. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 31.—The excessive de- 
mand for shooks for munitions and other items that tend 
toward the success of the war has resulted in the con- 
sumption of various items of lumber that were not con- 
sidered as practical for such purposes before. It has be- 
come necessary to resort to numerous woods in order to 
meet the requirements of the Government and the regular 
customers previously supplied. Orders are fairly being 
forced on mill operators and their only difficulty is in 
securing supplies. Large quantities of low grade lumber 
are being brought down the lakes and worked up rapidly 
into shooks. An increasing demand and decreasing supply 
are tending toward higher prices right along. The ex- 
cessive call for stock for shooks and other items is re- 
sponsible for small mill owners showing more activity 
than previously. 


EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—There does not seem to be much 
pep to the demand for eastern pine this week, but offer- 
ings are so light that wholesalers and manufacturers do 
not experience any difficulty in maintaining their prices. 
The call for boxing and crating stock is so active that 
millmen are not making any great effort to sort out the 
better pine logs, preferring to cut it all into inch box 
boards thai sell readily at attractive prices. There is a 
good call for nice, clear pine suitable for pattern mak- 
ing and there are buyers willing to pay $50 to $55 for 4/4 
or 8/4. The textile plants are heavy buyers of cloth 
boards, paying $37.50 and up per thousand pieces for pre- 
pared boards, 25 inches long, 9 inches wide, with rounded 
edges. Where the ends also are chamfered $5 more is 
usually quoted. For any thickness of pine grading box 
and better up to $50, f. o. b. Boston, is quoted. Number 1 
barn and better, square edge, brings $50 to $55; No. 2, 
$40 to $45, and No. 3, $32 to $35, in 4/4 to 8/4, and $5 or so 
more for 12/4 or thicker. For ordinary log run, round 
edge, quotations are: inch, $25 to $27; 15-inch, 2-inch 
and 3-inch, $28 to $31. Really nice butt cuts, round edge, 
in 8/4 and thicker, sell at around $50. Some of the finish 
mills that have been taking the 15-inch log run pine are 
now finding that it is cheaper in the end to avoid waste 
by paying a higher price for the selected clear lumber, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
Partment at the following rates: “ 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

"oe words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two Iines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 















FOR SALE—1 FAMOUS NO. 30 UNIVERSAL 


Wood Worker. Consists of the following attachments—Band 
Saw, Rip Saw, Cut-off Saw, Jointer, Shaver, Mortiser, Planer 
Attachment, Tenoning Attachment, dadoing, cers. and 
mitreing. THE SWAN CREEK LUMBER & SUPPLY (¢ 

City Park Avenue, Near Swan Creek, Toledo, “Sitio. 


LEATHER 
For hand leathers and lumbermen’s aprons. Low prices. 
Write us. Large number double re-constructed leather belts 
for sale. ATLANTIC MFG. CO., Wilmington, Del. 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER 
The handy book for lumbermen, the fourth pocket edition 
just out; the book that talks to lumbermen; not millions 
but near one hundred thousand copies have been sold to lum- 
bermen ; the pocket edition in silk cloth binding, three cut in 
indexes, $1.25 per copy prepaid ; the twelfth edition, desk size, 
in leather binding, five cut in indexes, $2.50 per copy prepaid. 

dress . R. A. BAUGHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT FOR LOCOMOTIVES AND 
grog of the LUMBER MINERAL CO., Arbo, Miss., on 
page 78. 

















WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 


Who can also do billing. Must be quick and accurate. Salary 
ninety dollars to start but will advance when ability war- 
rants. Apply 7 ag giving experience and references. 
Either sex may ap 

CA SCADIE LUMBER CoO., North Yakima, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND COST MAN 
For Colorado planing mill. State age, experience, and whether 
married or single re 


Address 
WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
Man who can handle a Railroad logging contract from tree 
to mill, Mill cutting thirty to thirty-five thousand feet daily, 
consisting of N. C. Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. Dry as 
well as Swamp work. We have all necessary equipments, but 
would expect contractor to keep machinery in Al condition. 
Location Eastern North Carolina. State experience, age, 
married or single and references in your reply. Address 
“CONTRACTOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 
At Hope, Arkansas. 
Address “W. 112,” 


WANTED—LUMBER GRADER 
Rither white or colored. Must be able to grade either pine or 
hardwood and must know pine rules. 
Address “W. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK FOR 
Short-leaf yellow pine plant in healthy location in Arkansas 
shipping thirty million annually. Address, stating age, sal- 
ary wanted and references, 

“W. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Who is a high class Yellow Pine Stenographer and Office 
Assistant, having wholesale experience preferred. Give age, 
references, salary desired and how long in last position. Do 
not apply unless you desire a steady position and have a 
good, general knowledge of the wholesale Yellow Pine busi- 
ness. AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN STENOGRAPHER 
For General Office work competent to check reports and handle 
collection correspondence. we i references required. Give 
age, experience and salary expected. 

Address C. E. SHARP LU MBER CO., Woodward, Okla. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT. 
One who understands grading hardwood and softwoods. One 
capable of being assistant to Manager. 
Address “W. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HELPER IN LUMBER YARD. 
Must be able to figure lumber and wait on trade and not 
afraid of work. State age and salary wanted. 
F. B. POWELL LUMBER CO., 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Competent Stationary Boiler Fireman. Must be capable of 
taking charge of boiler room and get results. 
Address “W. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 


Male or female, 
ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 














Rolla, Mo: 











WANTED—ONE YARD MANAGER 
In town about 1, 500. md salary and references. 
ddress . 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 


For logging operation and circular saw mill in North Caro- 
lina ; must be strictly high-class man who has had experience 
in the lumber business, particularly swamp logging; must be 
eapable of taking charge of entire operation. Apply with 
full particulars as to experience, references and salary, Gen- 
eral Manager, THE STAVE & TIMBER CORPORATION, 
71 Water St., New York. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Expert Planing Mill Supt. Man who can do the best Planing 
Mill work in the South, who understands American Machines. 
Must be a hustler and able to handle black labor. Mill makes 
specialty of Mouldings, interior trim etc. Must be able to 
keep machines in Al condition and deliver the goods. Must 
be sober, energetic, and married man. Good wages to man 


that can make good. 
Address “CAROLINA PLANING MILL,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT 
In retail department. Salary eighty-five dollars to start but 
will advance quickly if ability warrants applicant. Must be 
experienced, write a good, plain hand and be quick and ac- 
curate. Apply immediately, giving experience and references. 
CASCADE LUMBER CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 
STENOGRAPHER 
Invoice clerk, and timekeeper. Apply in own handwriting, 
stating age, salary wanted, experience, Deegan dl and when 
can begin work. WEAVER-LOUGHRIDGE LB 
Pao y Florida. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTED 


For permanent position at mill located on railroad in Ar- 











kansas. Give references, state age, if married, and salary 
expected. 
Address WALDSTEIN LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—FOR BOARDING HOUSE 
Thoroughly capable manager to run absolutely first class 
house at new operation near two large cities. Fine oppor- 
tunity. If married, can employ husband outside. 

Address “CLUB HOUSE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN FOR YARD 30 MILES 

From Chicago. Must be experienced in lumber, millwork and 

building material. Married man preferred. State salary and 

how soon could on. 
Address 





. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—ROAD SALESMAN FOR ARKANSAS 

Territory to sell sash, doors and millwork, one who has tray- 


elled in the South and experienced in yellow pine and cypress 
preferred. Only high class, expersenene salesmen need apply. 









' Write fully, stating salary expected 
CHA 


8. T. ABELES ‘é CO., Little Rock, Ark, 


Wanted Mill Mochanir: 
Wanted: Mill Mechanics 
Res 


Pee Gras 























WANTED—SAWYER AND EDGERMAN 


Sawyer for a left handed circular mill in Eastern North 
Carolina cutting thirty .to thirty-five thousand feet daily of 


Pine, vypress and Hardwoods. Also Edgerman. Positions 
permanent to one who can produce results. State experi- 
ence, age, married or single and references. 

dress “S. & E.,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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. POUL ae sae see nei ee 8 
I HAVE 21 YEARS (OUT OF 40 IN THIS ere) 


Experience in the retail lumber business in Greater N. Y. 
do not know it all, but have always kept my eyes t.. 
Started as bookkeeper (lumber handler, yard man, ‘salesman, 


cashier, etc., included). In discussing neighborly competi. 
tion, the president of one of the largest lumber yards in 
Greater N. Y. spoke of me as being the cleanest competition 
they ever had. So that I must have outgrown the general 
utility stage. My references are the Natl. Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Asso. and some of the largest wholesalers in the 
N. Y. market. Have made several trips, North and South 
(not for my health), but to be convinced that the whole- 
salers were giving me a square deal, and somehow or other 
these trips always paid. Am liquidating on account of a 
“Peculiar” condition. Can you use me? I must have at 
least $3,500.00 a year. Am married, and in all my 40 years 
have not learnt to tell the difference from whisky to brandy 
or a 2 for 5 from a dollar cigar. 
Address “T. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


After Sept. 1st. Hardwood or pine. Sober. Good references. 
Address “T, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION BUYING LUMBER 





Retail salesman, yard foreman or shipping clerk. Ten years’ 
experience. 
Address “T, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
If you are needing the services of a Sales manager or high 
class road man or both, I will gladly furnish reference. I 
am now holding an executive position and wish to make 
change. Have had years of experience from Saw mill to 
Retail yard and Consumer; Including Mill and sales office, 
Road work buying and selling. I am also familiar with 
White Pine and Hemlock. Temperate, Married, Middle age. 
Thorough office man and correspondent. 
Address “W. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Oshkosh, Wis., factory making stock and special work 
both in pine ‘and hardwoods. To a live, aggressive man who 
understands the business thoroughly and who can and will 
produce results we have an attractive proposition to offer. 
State age, experience and references in first letter. All corre- 
spondence held confidential. Address 
“SASH AND DOORS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SUPT., OR MASTER MECHANIC 
20 yrs.’ experience in Mfg. lumber. Married. Strictly sober. 
Go anywhere. 1410 THIRD ST., Bay. City, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 
By A No. 1 Superintendent. 18 years’ experience. 
ployed. Wish to make a change. 
Address “Ww. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Now em- 





WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—MAN AND WIFE 
To run sawmill boarding house. Everything first class. Good 
opportunity for the right kind of a man. 
Apply “HOTEL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR 


Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
oc og Me be Load best way to get what you want or sell what 
you do not w 

AMERICAN CUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
A man who can handle Railroad Logging job. Tree to mill. 
Lidgerwood skidders. Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. Dry 
as well as swamp work. Must be competent and able to 
handle black labor, keep machinery in Al condition. A man 
who will be on the job all the time and deliver the logs at 
mill at minimum cost. No whisky. om wages to man who 
can make good. Married man prefer 

Address CAROLINA MANUFACTURER, it 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Capable of doing the work for mill with daily sawing capac- 
ity of 200,000 feet with Retail Department. Must be experi- 
enced. Give references in detail with salary expected in mak- 
ing application. 
ddress “S$. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector familiar with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association grading rules. Give references, 
age, salary expected and how soon could report for duty. 
Address LYON LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE 

Work. Must be of Sood character and tag cos a 

Apply . STEPHENSON CoO., STEE, 
Wells, Delta Co... Mich. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. * 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Pub- 
lished ,every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS 


3and and Circle saw filer. C an give good reference. 
Address “Ww. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS EXECUTIVE 
Desires to correspond with well established wholesale or 
manufacturing concern who would consider employment 
either with or without investment. Has had twenty years’ 
experience in the manufacture and sale of Southern Pine and 
Hardwoods. Thoroughly familiar with every detail of manu- 
facturing end of business and an expert on office detail and 
system. Conversant with Traffic matters and practice before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Familiar with sales and 
the markets. Forty years of age, married and free from 





bad habits. Would prefer remuneration based on results 
obtainable. 
Address “T, 102,” care AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED 
If you are looking for a yar et ge advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. yg nit Aaa employees’ column each 
week. Good jobs for the right 
A — LUMBERMAN, m4a3i South Dearborn St., (hi- 
cago, 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Circular sawyer. Hardwood or pine. Sober. Good references. 
Address “R. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
17 years’ experience in Yellow Pine Mills. Now employed. 
Best reference. 

Address “T, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BUYER 
Of railroad and construction stock in Ohio territory. Em- 
ployed at present but want to change. 
Address “T, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS ; 
Hardwood lumber inspector and salesman, 20 years’ experl- 
ence, best of references. 

Address “W. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















POSITION HANDLING HARDWOOD DEPT. 

Of live wholesaler situated to handle Pittsburgh trade by 
young man familiar with hardwood mills and markets and 
with several years’ practical experience buying and selling. 

dress “W. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR OF 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Open for position in 60 to 90 days. 
Address “W. 108,” care ..MERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED BY SHIPPING CLERK AND 
Salesman. 10 years’ experience, wholesale and retail. Hustler. 
Can produce the desired results. Up to date ideas, A1 refer- 
ences. Would like grey to manage retail yard. 

Address . 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 








. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8, Deasnors Bt, ‘Chicago. 
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